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HOW TO GET THE GREATEST VALUE 
FROM THIS BOOK 

HERE 18 & book with page after pa%e of helpfiil and interesting 
infonnation about running an oflSce at the greatest profit to your- 
self. You will see at a glance tiiat t^ infonnation quite obviously has 
been collected from every nook and cranny of effective ofllce management. 

Now the question is simply how to use this information in getting 
tiie most out of your office. You will find that the book is so arranged 
tiiat it is exceptionally easy to read ; only the most important infonnation 
has been used and no wading through & lot of readii^ matter is necessary 
in order to get at this information. The index in the back literally puta 
every fact in the book at your filler tips, and there are a lot of illus- 
trations specially seciired to drive home the vital points at a glance. 

There are two ways to make this book one of the most valuable 
as^tantfi in your office. The first way is to pick one out of your specific 
and most difficult problems — ^it may be the correct routing of work, 
increasing the output of typists, or the hiring and traimi^ of employees. 
Turn to the index under "Routing" or "Typists" or "Employment" 
and find just the method that some other manager has used to solve 
tie same problem that is now confrontii^ you. 

Then study carefully his solution. Never mind if his bxisiness isn't 
the same as yours — it is a demonstrated fact that nine out of every 
ten plants wUch succeed with one type of proposition can be used for 
almost all other types. And the increasing int^ity of the competition 
which business men face nowadays makes it necessary for them to draw 
thdr ideas from more than one type of proposition. 

Approach your problem from the same angle as the manager whose 
solution is ^ven; then approach it from every other angle possible. Jot 
down on a convenient sheet of paper every Uttle circumstance which 
enters into your problem and then see how each of those circumstances 
has already been met, and how you can make the same application in 
your office. This thorough analysis may reveal to you possibilities in 
the management of your office which you had not dr^uned of. 

A second way to make this book work for you is first carefully to 
read tite book through once. When this reading is conipleted, you will 
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PREFACE 

find it tiseful to read every page a second time. Aa you read, put down 
any thought or ideaa that occur to you at the time. If necessary write 
them down in the margin of the book or on the flyleaf or the inside 
cover — anywhere, as long as you get it down. Also mark any passages 
that appeal to you, and when you go over the book the second time, 
note on the inside cover of the book any other pages you want to study 
particularly. 

W. H. Leffii^well uses a looseleaf binder to hold the notes he makes. 
At the top of a single sheet he writes any m^norandum he wants to 
preserve for future reference and study. Then at spare moments he 
takes up this book and pages throu^ it, reading each idea. This 
rereading of the ideas causes new thoughts on the various subjects and 
he jots down the new thoughts right under the others. Some ideas 
develop rapidly, while others are slower. In speaking of how he develops 
ideaa from his reading, Mr. Leffingwell says: "One day this thoi^t 
came to me: 'When the muscles axe trained to act involuntarily, speed 
is increased. How can I take advantage of this fact?' 

"That was all I put down on the pages. Time after time I thumbed 
over that page, but nothing came of it. One day when I was feeling 
very dull and was paging my note book for stimulation, my eyes rested 
for a moment on this page and I added the note: 

'"By standardizing methods.' 

"Still the statement seemed to be but a barren fact. On another 
day I added this note: 

"'Find a clerical operation with repetitive motions which are not 
standardized. ' 

"The idea was growing. The next time I came to that page I made 
mental note of every operation in the office; but since most of these 
operations were standardized, I could not readily think up a method of 
improvement. Then I decided to go and watch each one of the opera- 
tions. Almost the first operation I observed was opening the mail. 
Already the clerks were performing Urn operation at high speed. In 
watchmg them this time, however, I noticed a lot of tiny, ineffectual 
motions which had escaped my attention. These consisted of reaching 
twice for pins because tiie pin tray had been moved a couple of inches. 
Speed was lost because involunt^y action was thwarted. 

"Like a flash the whole idea developed. Those pins should be in a 
pincushion weighted with sand and the cushion fastened to the table. 

' ' I then proceeded to design a special table for mail opening. Every- 
thing used by the worker had a definite place, and that place was fixed 
by a depression in the desk so that the necessity of rai«ng the hand 
was avoided, no matter how fast or slow the work. 
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"When this table waa finally built, the speed of the clerks on this 
operstion was so increased that three girls could do the work formerly 
done by four. And all because my book had saved an idea." 

You will be surprised at the number of su^eations which will occur 
to you. From one idea another will germinate; one method will instantly 
su{g;e8t something else that will possibly save still more time, eliminate 
waste, conserve energy, and boost profits. For here are laid bare not 
only the big vital principles behind office managemrait, but also the 
effective phuis and methods that have followed the operation of these 
principles. By these principles and plans, firms all over the coxmtry 
are actually developing efficient employees low-cost departments and 
saving htmdreds upon hundreds of dollars. Perhaps just one of these 
plans or methods will save the cost of several employees, and actually 
mean himdreds, perhaps even thousands of dollars to you, also. 
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EDITOR*S NOTE 

TECB i»inciple of re-use, as worked out l^ efficiency engmeerB, or in 
othv words, the iPftkiTig use <tf labor once performed^ is now a 
well-Tec(^nized source of efficiency. This book presents an excellent 
example of its value. 

Unconsdously we all use this principle, not only in the ibaiiagement 
of our buaness, but in all of our undertakings. If we did not we 
would have to start life as savages and never prepress beyond tiiat 
stage. As Newton said, "We stand on the shoiilders of ^ante." But 
it is this blind use of the principle which renders it too commonplace 
and so often retards our progress I 

Men who have succeeded have not considered this principle insig- 
nificant but have regarded it in the light of a discovery whose vital 
force is spent unless they were not always mindful of its potency, but 
constantly on the alert to apply it. 

The mere collecting and compiling of the data contained in this 
book, represents several years of effort aa the part of the pubHshera, to 
say notlidng of the many years of thought, study, and experiment on 
the part of the hundreds of <^ce managers and executives who orig- 
inated and worked out the ideas and plaos outlined. In truth the 
book may well be termed "the shoulder of giants" on which the reader 
may stand as he applies this well-known efficiency principle to his wortc. 

Many of the plaos outlined in the book have come under toy per- 
sonal observation; some were originated and developed by me, while 
others were gathra«d out of tiie experiences of successful office man- 
agers. All of them are based on sound office efficiency principles and 
have worked out successfully imder everyday bumness conditions. 

The reader will do well to study closely the preface, for it contains 
valuable suggestions on how to proceed in order to derive the greatest 
value out of the book, always bearing in mind that the more "read- 
ing" of the book will be of Httle or no avail unless the principles ex- 
pressed in it are applied to the reader's business requirements. 

W. H. IiEFFmawaLL 
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KEEPING TAB ON OFFICE WORK 

A DISTRICT supermtendent of one of the telegraph How am mu 
companies uses a 5- by S-inch card of his own design r'^*'"mir'' 
which he calls a "schedule and dispatch sheet." " '" 
This is ruled in four columns, and headed as follows: 
"schedules," "work of," "subject," and "file." Ho 
keeps the sheet on his desk. In the first colunm appears 
the date on which the job must be completed. In the 
second is the name of the man responsible for its com- 
pletion. In the third is a note about the job itself. And 
in the fourth appears a note indicating the file wh^« 
the particulars are to be found. 

As the items are completed, they are crossed off with 
ink or pencil. When a page has been filled and most of 
the jots finished, those still uncompleted are transferred 
to the next sheet and the old one is destroyed. The 
superintendent, as well as hia assistant and the head 
stenographer, each have a copy, bo that there is a triple 
check to avoid oversight. 

Above his desk the superintendent has a planning board A planning boui 
with thirteen horizontfd divisions. Each represents one SjifiJ^irt'' 
of the affairs that come regularly imder his supervi»on. 
The perpendicular rulings are merely those of a tickler — 
in other words, the days of the week, "one week," "two 
weeks," "three weeks," "one month," and the twelve 
months. In each square is a hook, and on it may be hung 
a small card. 

This board serves in the routine work the same function 
that the "schedule and dispatch sheet" servee for 
\muaual jobs. 

When work has the habit of piling up in a department, 
some form of planning board can often be used to do away 
with the difiScuIty. The manager of one office found the 
remedy in a work board divi4ed into two sections— one 
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MAKING YOUR OFFICE WORK FOR YOU 

was red and the other black. The red portion he reeerved 
for emergency and rush jobs, and the black for routine. 
A vertical column for each member of ^e office force 
shows to whom a job is assigned. 

Three by five-inch cards are used in connection with 
the board. Bach card has spaces where the executive 
may indicate to whom the order is issued, what it covers, 
and to whom the work goes next. The cards are punched 
at the top to fit over hooks on the board. If a card hangs 
in the first position of the red division, it has the right of 
way over anything else in that employee's column. All 
work in the red portion has precedence over the black. 
Time spent on a job must be shown on the slip, thus 
affording a check on the speed of the worker. 

Usu^y prompt completion of work without con- 
gestion can be watched best with the aid of some mechan- 
ical device — such as a plan board or a chart — ^in much 
the way preferred by this superintendent. The Ti^n" aging 
editor of a well-known magazine uses a plan board that 
Is imustial in that it emphasizes work undone rather 
ttian recording work completed. 

The progress-of-work chart used by this editor should 
be of value in watching other kinds of office work, inas* 
much as the time it takes is an important element in 
almost all tasks. 

A red "danger signal" for wamii^ the editor ag^nst 
work left \mdone is the basis of this progress board. 
A huge printing press lying idle, awaiting the run that it 
has been reserved for, is just as idle and eats up expense 
charges just as fast because it is held for a single line 
as because a whole article is missing. The fact that time 
are any imdone steps is the vital point. 

Just as almost any completed office work Is made up 
of a number of parts or steps, so a man^jing editor's 
output ia biiilt up. Each article must be edited, put 
into type, illustrated, and supplied with a head or title. 
The chart formerly used to keep track of the progress of 
aa issue consisted of a sheet listing the individual articles 
in a column at the left. At the right, columns were 
headed with the different steps, and a checkmark was 
made when a particular step was completed. This 
answered very well until the issue was fiurty well along, 
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PIQURE I: nnth the aid of thia pUnning may mean Urge lunw to bii firm. Card* 

board the manager of one contracting concern are inaerted under the glaai ttripa A and B, 

it able — ahnoft literally — to watch the and ahifted a* the work progreMca. He hanga 

pngreM from day to day of eatimatea that it oa the wall where it ia alwaya in aight. 
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aod when the sheet became veil filled with checkmai^ 
Then the white spaces or unfinished items became 
entirely insignificant amid the long rows of checks at a 
time when they should be particularly prominent. 

TMs led to the development of the progreas board 
which he now uses. With this, colored pasteboard disks 
an inch in diameter take the place of the checkmarks in 
the old scheme, or rather, take the place of a mifwing 
checkmark. These disks have a small bole punched In 
the center and slip over screw hooks on the boards. 

In operation, each circle is covered with a colored disk 
at the start of the work. As each operation is performed, 
the particular disk that represents it is removed. The 
colored spots remuning on the board at any time thus 
show prominently the incomplete itenu and conse- 
quently those that need attention. 

A card bearing the title of the article or in its wider 
application, the name of a part of the office routine, is 
similarly punched and mounted on screw hooks at the 
left of the board. The disks have to be punched but 
otherwise they are a standard product obtainable almost 
everywhere. 

The first part of the magazine runs in color and so 
must go to press before the rest. To indicate this, red 
discs are used for indicating the progress of articles 
included in the color form and blue ones are used else- 
where. The brightly colored spots against the dustproof 
l^ht gray backgroimd are so prominent that there is 
little excuse for overlooking them. A variety of colors 
would increase the scope of usefulness for follow-up 
purposes in many lines of work. 

To keep his eye constantly on the progress of every 
estimate, the manager of a Philadelphia contracting 
concern has a plan board of peculiar construction hanging 
on the wall in front of his desk. Figure 1 on page 
3 shows bow the board is constructed. It consists of a 
piece of plate glass screwed to a backing of fitted pine 
boards and rising an eighth of an inch above it. A strip 
of cardboard filler under the glass divides the board 
into two parts. 

Cards are filled out to show work ahead, and they 
are inserted under the glass. Wooden pegs inserted in 
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holes in the board, and touching the glass, hold the 
cards in place. 

Every Monday these cards are arranged anew in the 
order of their importance. Estimates which it is essential 
to submit during the current week are placed at the top 
of the left part. Below them is a red separator slip, and 
the cards ih&i show estimates to be submitted later are 
filed underneath. At the right are filed, in the order of 
their urgency, proposals that will soon close with the 
less desirable proposals underneath. 

As some matters become more important, and others 
less so, the cards are shifted accordingly. Kept constantly 
up to date in this way, the board represents at all tiiuea 
the amoimt of work ahead, and shows what needs to be 
done next. 

Playing checkers during office hoxirs is a habit with 
another man. A transformed card table as shown in 
Figure 2 is his checkerboard, and the "pieces" he usee 
are discs of various colors, on each of which is written 
the name of one of the employees coming under his 
supervision. 

This office manager formerly had much difficulty in 
keeping an accurate record of his constantly shifting force. 
A card index failed to give him the results he wanted. 
He required a visible record which would show him at 
any time in the day the exact disposition of his force, 
as well as general facts that would help him to insure 
better control of the work. 

Like many executives, he believes a mobile force of 
employees aids economy; for when one department is 
exceptionally busy, another may not have enough to do. 
With proper organization, employees in a comparatively 
idle department may be shifted to help another depart- 
ment throt^ its temporary period of rush. 

In this office, when workers are transferred in this way 
to an overworked department, their disks are moved by 
the manager's secretary. She receives notification of the 
transfer from the division heads concerned. 

Thus an unusual amount of work in any one depart- 
ment comes to the immediate attention of the manager, 
and he can either direct that no additional work be sent 
into the crowded department; or transfer sufficient 
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additional workers to it from a less congested department. 

In case of serious congestion, a small red flag moimted 
on a di^ is placed on the checkerboard space which 
represents the crowded division. This is a signal that 
caJls for the manager's inmiediate attention. 

A white flag, similarly placed, means that the depart- 
ment thus indicated ia able to spare part of its workers 
for service in some busier division. Just as soon as a 
dividon has returned to normal conditions through 
borrowed aid, the return of the workers to th^ own 
tasks is chronicled on the board simply by shifting disks. 
Thus the manager can see, without leaving his desk, 
that the usual routine has resumed. 

The o£Bce checkerboard performs many other important 
services. It records tardiness and absences in a simple 
and satisfactory fashion. Late arrivals are reported by 
the office tim^eeper to the manager's secretary. She 
inserts a small green thumb tack in the offender's checker. 
Absentees' disks are lifted from their places on the board 
and laid side by side in an absentee rack, which is provided 
at the side of the table. Here the checkers remain until 
the absentees return to work. 

Tardiness signs remain on the disks throughout the 
day. Three days' tardiness in succession earns for the 
belated o£Fender a black tack, which may lead to a talk 
by the manager. Membens of the office force know how 
the tacks work on the manager's checkerboard, and this 
fact has had the effect of reducing the tardiness 



By using checkers of various colors, the checkerboard 
^vee much information of a miscellaiieous nature that 
is very useful in regulating and controlling the work of 
the office. 

White disks, for example, signify workers of ordinary 
ability — ^those whose tenure of employment has been 
brief and whose record for efficiency entitled them to no 
special consideration. Red disks in<^cate division heads — 
workers who deserve recognition because of their special 
executive qualities. 

Gold disks designate all tiiose whose long and efficient 
service warrants the manager in entrusting them with 
much authqiity. 
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PIQURB 2: Refer to page 5 and you'll' office numager to keep Ua finger on eve 

recognise the above a* ■ "gtound floor'' detail of the work. After you have atu^ 

view of the "office" checkerboard deacrtbed the plan thoroughly, perhapa you will wa 

there. Here you aee Just how it helpi the one of these checkerboard! for your own ui 



PIOURB 3; Here** « progreM diart ttwt tfance Juat who U on vacation, or la yet to 

takes care of a vacatioBadiedule that won't go, of has gone, at any itage of the vacaticn 

"gum up" the bn^DCM madidnery. Once a period, and the man (n charge of the office 

adiedute fike tUi la drawn up. it ihowa at a can alwaya lay out hit plant in a 
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Disks half white and half red indicate workers of 
ordinary grade whose industry and adaptability place 
them in Ime for promotion. Blue disks without names 
indicate vacancies in the office force whic^ need to be 
fiUed. 

On occaaoD, the board can also be used to chronicle 
information regarding the progress of special tasks. 
Small squares of pasteboard are in readiness, and when 
the manager wishes to follow the progress of some 
particular work, one of these squares is placed in the 
proper position on the checkerboard, and is moved as 
the work progresses. 

Thus, a square labeled "fall letter to Kansas Ust" can 
be transferred from one department to another as the 
work goes ahead. Reports come to the secretary regularly 
from the addressing, enclosing, and mailii^ divisions, and 
the square is moved along in accordance. If the square 
stops too long in any one division, that fact is apparent 
to the manager and he can take steps to hurry the work. 

Information regarding office transfers, deserved promo- 
tions, and the like, comes to the manager's secretary from 
division beads in the form of office notes. The data 
represented is at once registered on the checkerboard, so 
the manager may see at a glance just what is taking place 
in the office without the need of really let^thy 
memoranda. The amount of time that is saved in this 
way is considerable. This man's plan frees his mind from 
the necessity of always asking himself whether details 
are being attended to. 

Graphic charts are used by many office managers for 
visuaUzing office conditions and tendencies. These same 
charts also can be made to show details of interest to 
other executives of the business. 

One of the principal obstacles to the wider use of 
charts has been the fact that the average office manager 
beUeves it is necessary to employ a draftsman to make 
them up, and that expensive drawing instruments will 
have to be procured. It is true that the average clerk is 
not educated along these lines; but he very soon can be, 
for anyone of average intelligence may easily become 
«cpert at plotting and drawing curves. The draftii^ 
condsts chiefly of drawii^ straight lines and a tittle 
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lettering, although a typewriter may be used for most of 
this. 

One office manager introduced graphic records into 
his office to a large extent. He arranged with the head of 
another department, who had a draftsman in his employ, 
to allow the latter to put some of his time on the charts 
when he was not busy with other work. In a very ehort 
time the charts became so popular with the executive 
officers that they wanted nearly everything shown in 
picture form, llie work finally became too heavy for 
the draftsman to keep up with in his spare time, so other 
arrangements had to be made. 

The department head, therefore, took on a clerk who 
was able to iise a typewriter, at about one half the salary 
paid to the draftsman. He taught him how to plot and 
draw charts, and kept him at this class of work almost 
entirely for about two months. At the end of this time 
the yoimg man was able to make up charts faster and 
neater than the draftsman could. The work was done on 
a tabulating typewriter, which gives just as good results 
for the purpose as the best kind of hand printing, and is, 
of course, far more rapid. 

As to the cost of the necessary tools — $4 will more tlum wtat Is nMdwl 
cover the cost of a complete set. *w mtklni 

The following list shows what is needed: ■«pli« 

Three bottles of dr&wing ink, one each of black, green, and rad 

One ruling pen, 5}^ Inches long 

One 18-inch celluloid straight edge 

One 6-uich celluloid triangle 

One fairly hard lead pencil 

One piece of soft rubber. 

The cross-section paper which is the most convenient 
for general use, is made in sheets 15 by 11 inches. This 
sheet is divided into squares, of which there are 24 one 
way and 20 the other. Each large square is subdivided 
into 10 small sqiiares, making the total number of sqxiarea 
240 one way and 200 the other. This permits the use of 
a great many kinds of headings for various purposes. 

When it is desired to make a comparison of various 
years, a different color of ink should be used for each year. 
With this arrangement it is possible to draw charts on the 
same sheet for as many years as there are colors of ink. 
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Sometimes it is desired to make a comparison of several 
' different items for one year, against the year before, on 
the same sheet. In order not to confuse the yeara with 
each other, it is necessary to show all items for one year 
in the same color of ink. Six different Idnds of lines 
may be drawn in the same color of ink, imd yet easily 
be distinguished one from the other. 

figure 3 shows a simple way of keeping tab on the 
vacation schedule. When a department employs a large 
number of men it is not easy, from a written schedule, to 
keep track of the nimiber of men who will be away at 
s given time. With the arrangement shown here, the 
manager can see at a glance just how he will stand for 
help diuing any lime in the vacation period. The office 
having only a dozen or so employees is particularly 
likely to be crippled if vacations are not proper^ 
scheduled. If, through an oversight, two clerks doing 
sinular work are away at the same time, the whole office 
may be disorganized. A simple chart would probably 
avoid such mistakes. 
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THE idea of having an assignment book for a business 
oflBce," says an ofl&ce manager, "occurred to me 
becaitse I am an old newspaper man. The backbone 
and spine of the methods of a newspaper office, which 
gets out a complete newspaper every day, if not oftener, 
is the assignment book — backed up by 'the morgue/ 
The 'morgue' supplements the book, and is a collection 
of facts about events or people that 'have happened' and 
are quite likely to 'come back' at any time. 

"An idea or fact that comes to the city editor's desk 
and is fouDd to contain the germ of a 'story ' is recorded 
in the assignment book and never lost eight of until 
thrashed out to a finish. The assignment book is, there- 
fore, in one form or another, a record of coming events 
classified by days. Every working day, in other words, 
the editors have before them the first moment their 
desks are stripped for the day's work, a record of the 
events which are 'alive.' 

"The staff gets its instructions for the day from this 
assignment book. This permits a sane, well-ordered 
distribution of the multitude of tasks to be done in a 
brief epace of time. 

"Of course, the larger percentage of the happenings 
that go to make up a paper is not known in advance. 
But the moment a 'tip' comes in, down it goes on 'the 
book' and some news-bustler's name goes down bdiind 
it on the instant. 

"Sometimes the book is transcribed and each reporter 
gets a sheet, listing the tips he is to 'cover' or watch, 
checked against the city editor's copy. This was the 
method that appealed to me as having possibilities for 
transplantii^ into a business office, with results at least 
approximating those of the newspaper office. 
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Thiiplmwu "I actually did do the transplanting, and the result 

*'»'"^"''"J' has BuccessfxUIy withstood severe tests in the office of a 

to'^lr'Und factory. I am telling about the transplanted plan 

worked very well because I believe it has possibilitiea of being very widely 

used in all kinds of offices. As a matter of fact, it seems 

to me that the smaller office could use this plan to as good 

advantage as our own, for tasks in the small office are 

sometimes overlooked through there not being as exact 

division of duties as in the larger ones. 

"The employees like the plan. It is not a club to force 
more work out of them, but rather a method of getting 
finished in a systematic manner the tasks that have to 
be done, so that when quitting time comes, they may, 
if they wish, go home and foi^et them." 
Howtheofllee This explains, in general, the broad operations behind 

"tkkler" worka ^|jg ■p]^^^ Xo show how it actually works out is the 
purpose of this chapter. The record of work for an office 
or a department, corresponding to the newspaper's 
assignment book, is the work sheet. Each department 
head, and each employee under him, has a supply of 
memorandum pads, as shown in Figure 7. Actual 
instances of how these pads are used will best illustrate 
their purpose. 

If Mr. Calder is expected, on the seventeenth of each 
month, to see that a complete report of sales, and the 
cost of sales, for the first 15 days of the month gets into 
the hands of the vice-president and treasurer, the form 
will be filled in with those instructiona On the morning 
of the sixteenth (or of the fifteenth, if necessary) this 
written notice is placed before Mr. Calder, and with 
it a list of all his other tasks for the day. 
A plaii ihit The file girl has many tasks to do, let us suppose, all of 

keep* til work which are ticketed and shown on her work sheet until 
finished. While conscientious and always very busy, 
she may forget that the traffic manager has asked her to 
dig up certain papers tomorrow from the files. 

The manager of detail, however, makes a reminder for 
her, or she makes out one herself; and the work sheet 
will flag her the first thing the next morning. A little 
thought will make it possible to place on record quickly 
any task or duty, due at any time, with the certainty 
that it will not be lost sight of until it is finished. 
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PIGtJRB 4: la one office where get-ahead This file classifies his work in the order of 

methods ore employed, each executive has a its importance and the speed with which 

file drawer into which he can quickly sort he must do it, in order to keep up with his 

the papers dropped into his receiving basket, schedule. It's an excellent check on all work. 



FIGURE 5: Fit the work to the worker is height to be comfortable and effective, 

the watchword in this office. The tables The tables contain no drawers, and therefore 

■re especially designed for the work these there is no temptation to "ditch" work at 

men are dting and they are Just the right night with the possitulity of forgetting it. 
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FIGURE 6: When displayed in an office, saved each year by shortening the required 

thii table is of value in impreaaing workers time for performing any task. There is, of 

with the importance of taving minutes. It course, no saving whatever unless the time 

shows the amount of wages that can be saved is employed tn advantage on other work. 



MEMO FOR WORK IN PROGRESS SHEH 



(Please turn this in witli your sheet, on wliich you have marked off 
"finished itemsV at cloeing time today.) 



INSERT Today I I Every Month, on (date)_ 



Every Week, on (day}_ 
On (Month) 



FIQURE 7: A form like the one shown information on this slip is entered on the 

here is made out for every job in the office, work sheet shown in Figure S, where it 

whether it is out of the regular routine or one i* always in plain sight of the man in 

that muat be done on a special order. The diarge, until all the work has been done. 
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The work sheet (Figure 8) is made up from a collection 
of these slips, copied in a convenient form, with the 
proper items listed under each employee's name. At 
least one carbon copy is made. The original is kept by 
the executive responsible for all the work. It bears a 
list of his own tasks, too. The carbon is cut up, each 
employee getting his section as a matter of routine. 

A stenographer or junior clerk can easily keep up his 
plan with a small expenditure of time. To get it started, 
and have all the pending or expected tasks scheduled, 
requires careful thought. Then the rest is easy. 

The slips are collected once, or oftener, each day. 
Those that are to appear on the next issue of the work 
sheet (one edition a day is usually ample) are put aside 
and sorted out by persons; those to go on the ^eet at a 
future time are, as in newspaper work, put into a dated 
file (which is often preferable to a diary file) and are 
taken out at the appointed time to be transcribed. 

If a slip is marked "today," it is destroyed after being 
transcribed. Should it be marked "every month on 
(date)," or "every week on (day)," it goes back into the 
date file. 

When a task is finished, the person responsible for it 
crosses out the appropriate item on his section of the work 
sheet. An item that comes up regularly from time to 
time will reappear again in season, because a slip remans 
in the date file. 

Should a change in routine demand that a task be 
shifted to another time, or if it is bound by new conditions, 
the item is not only crossed off, but the word "kill" is 
written after it. llien the stenographer, in making out 
the work sheet, will be signaled to destroy the slip. A 
new slip, to accord with the new arrangement, is put in 
the date file. 

The executive responsible for office or departmental 
detail generally supervises the sheet. A few moments at ''■y '■ ■" *• 
any fixed period of the day suffices. One manager of JJUSdwl 
detail, who uses this system, scans every memorandimi 
slip and every work sheet section before his stenographer 
takes charge of them, in order to avoid duplication, make 
corrections and prevent errors in marking off items, or 
putting them on the sheet. 
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This entire plan has been worked out with good effect. 
In one office, nearly all communications "at hrane" or 
with the branches, are in writing. To make a "h(de- 
proof" Bystem here, where smoothness of opeation is 
difficult to secure because of the vast amount of detail 
handled between departments and branches, the sheets 
for carbons of notes and letters are imprinted according 
to a special form. 

Notes and letters are seldom written without a 
"subject" heading. This, or a few words underscOTod 
in the body of the communication, makes up the memo- 
randum for the work sheet. Branch offices and depart- 
ments of the home office are treated just the same as an 
individual in the office, so far as the work ^eet is 
concerned. 

Every item on the work sheet must bear the date on 

which it originated. This date usually is supplied by 

the dating of the memorandum slips, letters and notes. 

Items that are getting "stale" are quickly noticed when 

the sheet is gone over. Very important items are put 

down in capital letters, but the use of capitals is strictly 

reserved for the big tasks. 

Nothing 1% over- Items that come up regularly are designated acctffd- 

lotfked In thii ingly. This merely requires the addition of the edgnat 

*"'"''* "MO.-IO" for an item which is to show up every month 

on the tenth, or "W-Wed" for one to appear weekly on 

Wednesdays, or "Dly," for those that come up every 

day. These designations are most useful to the executive 

in charge in keeping the work sheet up to requirements, 

making necessary changes and avoidiikg duplications. 

Not all tasks will be placed on the work sheet by the 
executives or employees responsible for them. There 
are, of course, some steps of so' obvious a character, and 
some tasks of so strictly a routine nature, that no memo- 
randum is necessary. However, it haa been foimd both 
wise and profitable to adopt a "safety first" rule. It is 
better to put a seemingly trivial detail on the sheet, 
than to have an upheaval some day at a critical time 
because a "little question" has not rec^ved attention. 

Instructions passed by word of mouth are "memo'd" 
immediately by those issuing them, and "charged" 
against those to whom they are given. If an item already 
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FORM 11 

VORK SHEET 

(Sales Departaent) 



MR. TRAVOR lO/ieA"? 

10/14 - Pan-Aa»rloan Exhibit report tonorrow 

10/15 - Railroad tariff change suuaary 

10/15 - Text for new circular B 

10/16 - G. B. systea Batters 

Mo .15 - Go over Systea Magazine: route spX- articles 

Oly. - Attend trade p^rars 

R.Red.'- Suaaary of Business Conditions 

IP^.. CHALMERS 10/16/17 

10/16 - Test of new transalssion, Beacon Hill 
10/16 - A. D. Favor'ccaing today 
10/16 - Price Hat revision 
IV.Fri.- Payroll closing 

TAMPICO BRANCH 10/16/17 

10/2 ' - Report on B. V. Varehouse 

10/8 - Consolidated Coal Company, credit; close it 

R.Prl'- Close expense sheet and aail 

EU PASO BRANCH 10/16/17 

lO/ll - Reduce office expense by 15th 

JMFFIC [ffiPARTHENT 10/16/1.'7' 

M0.IS - Report on Consignment due 
10/15 - Why St. Paul car delayed? 

ACCOUNTING DEPARTVENT 10/16/17 

IT. PrL- Fora 65 Report for M. K. 
10/15 - Send B. R. advance fund 
10/16 - Vhy warehouse checking delayed? 



PIOURB 8: Thia thcet correqxxidi to the which have been anisned to kU department 

— ipwnrnt book fai a uewipaper office. It head*. The carbon copy of thia thcet ii cut 

nwMtat oa the deak of the man in diarge up and aent to cadi of the men, thua telling 

and give* him a penpective oa the dutie* them definitelr what their aaaigwnenta arb 
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attended to gets into the next edition of the sheet, no 
' harm is done. It is safe to say that if the unexpected 
happens and the job is overlooked, the work sheet will 
Dot let it remain f oi^otten too long. 

If an employee is reported ill, or has gone away on his 
vacation, necessary tasks should not go undone simply 
because he is the only one who knows about them. 

This suggests an important feature of the work sheet 
plan. Work can easily be shifted from one employee to 
another. And the plan is equally valuable when new 
employees are taken into a department. They can eaaly 
pick up the duties they are to handle. The work sheet, 
and a few words from an executive, start matters running 
smoothly in a remarkably short time. 
Deak fllei help Before referring again to the special carbon sheet, and 

showing in detail the use of carbon copies, it seems desir- 
able to explain several other devices that are extremely 
useful in connection with the work sheet. 

In a business house in which this method is used, each 
home office executive, and some of the branch house 
managers, are provided with desk files. These are 
adapted from the sort of dated books of folders that can 
be purchased at any stationery store. In this concern, 
special large books have been secured. The tabs ordinarily 
used for the figures from 1 to 31 have been left blank. 
There are from 30 to 40 tabs in each book, and they are 
made of paper from which writing can easily be erased. 

Each executive and employee marks the tabs of his 
book from the top down, as follows, and in ink, for the 
sake of permanency: "rush," "today — must," "expect 
today," "ui^ent," "sxispense," "soon," and "any time." 
Following these tabs, or among them, are inserted other 
classifications suiting individual conditions. The remain- 
ing tabs are for a time left blank. 

A house-mail system is operated in this office. As the 
carrier drops papers, notes and letters into the receiving 
baskets, the men at the desks as soon as possible put the 
papers into the proper folders of their desk books, picking 
their places in accordance with the attention required 
by the matters to which they refer. If preferred, the 
cUissifications can be departmentahzed fiu-ther. For 
instance, "attend today — must," and so on. 
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This additional classification is desirable when the user 
of a desk dictates to a stenographer at only stated or 
fairly regular periods. If the stenographer is close by 
his desk and can be interrupted to take dictation at any 
time, or if he uses a dictating machine, it is not so essential 
to have these more detailed compartments under each 
variety of classification. 

The remaining tabs in the desk book are reserved for 
special tasks, or those which are unusually extensive. 
A pencil notation on one of the erasable tabs will show 
what subject is contained in each folder. All the papers 
in connection with each item of this type are, on their 
receipt, immediately put into the proper folder. A memo- 
randum referring to the task will not let the matter be 
forgotten, once it is placed on the work sheet. 

A clip, or some other movable signal, is applied to the 
desk book tab upon which attention is centered for the 
moment. Each morning (and also at noon, usually) men 
having desks start with the "rush" tabs and work down, 
folder after folder. It is obligatory with them not to 
leave the oflSce until all "rush" and "today — must" 
matters have been either finished or in some way provided 
for satisfactorily. 

Care, of course, is exercised in using these classifications, 
and overtime work need not often be necessary, provided 
no unusual circumstances interfere and the day's work 
has been handled with reasonable speed, energy and 
thoroughness. If the desk is overloaded, the work sheet 
and desk book will soon show it — likewise, if for any rea- 
son the occupant is not equal to the requirements of his 
position, this fact will soon become apparent to those 
who should know. That, obviously, is another important 
point in favor of this plan. 

The carbon copies of all correspondence in this office 
are written on sheets (Figure 9.) It might be inter- 
esting to run through a few carbons and see how different 
matters are actually handled. One which requires no 
further attention, of course, goes at once into tJie filing- 
room basket. 

Another, perhaps shows that it needs to come up for 
attention on January 15. The correspondent simply 
checks "Jan." and "15," and the trick is done. A "rii^" 
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mark is preferable to a checkmark, as the latter goes 
wrong more eaBily. 

Here is a third carbon. It needs to come up again in 
three days. The correspondent writes the figure "3" in 
front of "days." If he finds a carbon which he wants the 
next day, he "rings" the work "daily." 

The initials of certain members of the department 
also appear on these sheets. A paper comes up, say, 
which correspondent wants Mr. Calder to see on the day 
the file delivers it back. He simply "rings" Calder's 
initiab, and marks the proper date. 

The same date-book file that is used for wOTk-sheet 
sUps is used for keeping all the carbon copies of un- 
finished work classified. 

The form for carbons, as the illustration (Figure 9) 
shows, bears in addition a number of symbols, each <^ 
which can be used to clear up many kinks Id the routine, 
if properly attended to. Following the initials of 
individuals there is a blank space for initials that may 
have to be used only occasionally and can be written in. 
litis also provides for changes in the office staff. 
» Next appears the word "desk." To "ring" this indi- 
' cates that the paper is to be returned immediately after 
the other notations on the sheet have received attention. 
This may be required frequently in the course of a day's 
correspondence. 

"F. U.," if ringed, indicates that the paper goes into 
the date-book file, or the "follow-up," as it ^ sometimes 
termed. 

"W. S." stands for work sheet. To ring these letters, 
therefore, indicates that the paper is to be noted on the 
work sheet, either for the next edition or at a time that 
may be indicated by marks among the months and days. 
In the latter event, the paper may be signaled for return 
to the desk, for the "follow-up," or even for the general 
files pending the appearance of the item on the work 
sheet. 

No paper is marked for the general files if it is known 
that it is to be handled again in the futiu*e. Often, 
however, after the proper notations have been made on 
the work sheet, the paper is of no further use and can go 
to the files. 
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Nearly any stenc^rapher can gather the main thoi^t 
of a letter or note from the carbon copy and make the 
proper notation for the work sheet. Often, however, it 
is best for the writer himself to underscore a word here 
and there in the body of the communication. These 
words then appear under his name on the work sheet at 
the proper time. 

"D. B." on the carbon sheet designates another 
important phase of the system and stands for "general 
desk book." This is a file which has folders corresponding 
in ntunber to the departmental headings on the work 
sheet, and is the property of all the members of the office, 
rather than of any particular one, as were the desk books 
described previously. 

"Ringing" the letters "D. B.," therefore, signals that 
the paper is to go into a folder in the general desk book 
after other matters noted on the form have had attention. 
A star is placed after items on the work sheet if the paper 
concerned is filed at this point in the routine. The 
reason for this will become apparent further along. 

In an office where many details are always in the process 
of development, it is usually inadvisable to hold papers, 
memoranda, letters, and notes on private desks, or even 
in the individual desk books. These should be reserved 
for tasks requiring immediate attention. 

The "expect today" folder in the individual desk 
books will hold the few communications that are likely 
to be answered very soon after they have been written. 
Most letters are not answered so promptly. 

Their place, pending fiu*ther developments, is in the 
general desk book. When the answer is received, it 
requires but a moment to get the previous correspond- 
ence from the general desk book, attach it, and place the 
complete information on the writer's desk. If another 
department wants correspondence which is in tiie 
general desk book, the star on the work sheet, mentioned 
above, helps in locating. 

The marks, "XX," "R. B.," "Sp'I File" and "File 
Room" on the carbon sheet refer to that phase of a busi- 
ness office which corresponds to the newspaper's 
"morgue," or collection of data reserved against future 
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The "XX" file stands one step beyond the general or "Slow" paptn 
individual desk books. Big or loi^-drawn-out proposi- jrotoUih-xx* 
tions or campaigns that cannot be readily rounded up, 
or that may require information from a multitude of 
sources, cannot be conveniently placed in the general 
desk book, nor in the individual desk book, both of which 
are for immediate attention. Papers of this slow and 
bulky sort are therefore placed in the "XX" file imtU 
they assume some definite shape. 

If several branches and departments are asked for 
information on an important subject, or are told to 
perform certain duties in connection with a big campaign, 
a bulletin is usually sent to each. Replies are expected. 
The carbons of these communications are marked first 
for the work sheet, so that every branch or department 
may be charged with its responsibility for furnishing the 
facts and figures that are wanted; and, second, for t&e 
"XX" file, "Folder No " 

Some one person in the department that ori^nated the 
proposition is responsible for collecting and smnmarizing 
the data called for. It may be wise, if the subject is of 
great importance, to put down a regular work sheet 
"memo" against the name of this executive or asmstant, 

with a refOTence "XX — No. ," preceded by 

the date on which the task originated and the name Ot 
the subject. 

When the replies come in, some may ask for man 
advice. They are answered. The "charge" against these 
departments or branches is changed on the work sheet 
to suit these circumstances. Others send in the finished 
figures or facta. The "charge" against them is removed 
and the communication goes into the "XX" file. 

When the collection is complete, the work sheet is Why «• "xx" 
' ' clear ' ' except for the charge against the man responsible J!nt wurt om«' 
for the final simmuiry. By using this system, nothing lyitem 
has been overlooked anywhere along the line. And yet 
no one has been needlessly worried. 

For detailed printing jobs, advertising and selling 
campaigns, and other matters that are full of routine, 
the "XX" file is especially, valuable. Smaller tasks can 
be handled umilarly and quite as easily in the individual 
desk books. 
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The "XX" file has a set of stout folders placed in a 
vertical letter-size cabinet. These folders are numbered 
from"XX-l"up. 

"R. B." (record book) is still another symbol on the 
carbon sheets. This is an arbitrary name for a binder 
with ABC guides— or a vertical file similarly classified 
may be used — into which "live" records that. should be 
close at hand are inserted. Every business it would seem 
can MBe a file of this kind. Copies of contracts, sales 
reports, expense records, and the like, are kept in it to 
advuitage. 
Spvdai nifts for In addition, many concerns require still another file 

•"•" "•" in order properly to care tor records, papers, catalogs, 

and similar reference matter which should not go into 
the record book because it is bulky or seldom refen^ to. 
This file is mentioned on the carbon sheet as the "Sp'l 
File." The material in it may well be classified by subjects 
imder a Ubrary system. 

In the sales department of a well-known manufacturer, 
recent data on sales, selling plains, and the like, are placed 
in the "record book" file; while information about past 
campaigns, territories, competitors, and so on, which is 
more or less general and not so "live," is preserved in the 
"special file." In this "special file" there are also 
classifications for inventories of salesmen's trunks; 
sampling automobiles; records of salesmen, past and 
present; and a variety of similar data. 
Who should In supervising the work sheet it may seem best to have 

ttewrtTahMtT * single high executive in charge of it for all departments, 
^ving subordinate ^cecutives only sheets on which the 
tasks for their own departments are noted. This execu- 
tive, then, must scan all of the work sheets frequently to 
see that outside departments and branches do liieir 
share promptly. In a large organization tliis is usually 
deniable, especially if some of the executives in the 
■branches like to take instructions only from those' in 
authority. 

When the type of work sheet described at the beipnning 
of this chapter is used, it can be arranged to send out 
r^ularly to the departments and the branches those 
portions of the work sheet that apply to each of them. 
This saves a large amount of foUow-up correspondeuoe; 
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for the work sheet will be as serviceable as a letter in 
securing attention for unfinished items. And there is 
not the risk, as there certainly is in hastily dictated 
letters, that the fotlow-up may appear "na^ng" to the 
other man. 

When this system of woric sheets, desk books, and 
special files is property used, all routine matters are 
instantly and completely available to each department 
head for reference in the event of a conference with the 
head of another department or a branch executive. 

To remove an item from the work sheet, after it is 
finished or ready to be disposed of for the time being, it 
is only necessary to cross it off. If the "memo" is to 
come up periodically, it will show up in the file promptly 
at the appointed time. 

If it becomes necessary to remove such an item per- 
manently, the word "kill" can be used to indicate that 
need. If an asterisk (*) appears after the item, or any 
other signal indicating that there is material on the 
subject in the local files, the stenographer removes this 
material and sends it to the generid files. As a precaution, 
it is often wise to have this material placed on the desk 
of the responsible executive for a final glance. 

If an employee is told to put a proposition charged to 
him up to some other department, branch or worker, the 
charge against him should be crossed off, and a new one 
made against the person assuming the responsibiUty, 
except in cases where the item is so important that it 
should stand charged to both. The "editor" of the 
work sheet will readily notice any mistakes or misunder- 
standings arising in the course of the procediu%. 

This system has been in successful operation for several 
years and ite originator says about it: 

"Formerly there was a time, during those extremely 
busy periods which come now and then, and before this 
system was installed, when I found I had to take home a 
lot of work in the evening just to see what was going on. 
Sometimes, too, I spent hours in the office after the others 
bad gone home. Now I can put the work sheet covering 
the part of the business for which I am responsible into 
my pocket and go over it any time. It is possible for me 
to line up the situation in a few moments." 
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[UCH valuable time that might be saved often 
goes needlessly to waste, in even the small office. 
If lost throi^;h tardiness, inaccuracy, or wrong 
working methods, strict discipline and instruction may 
plug the leak. 

Physical or mental fatigue, lack of interest, and the 
like, can often be overcome by instituting periodic 
exercise, improving ventilation, and giving rewards for 
excellent performance of work. Too many men are 
inchned to feel that their offices are too small to benefit 
from methods used in larger ones, not realizing that the 
office employee is mentally and physically much the 
same, whether working alone or as one among hundreds. 

It is true that work is not so likely to be monotonous 
in smaller offices as in offices where the employee may, 
perhaps, spend the entire day at one task. But in small 
offices where the proprietor is often the office manager, 
supervision may be less strict and methods more lax. It 
is in these offices that the plans adopted in large offices, 
after scientific investigation, may prove valuable. 

A desire to regulate or eliminate the annoying details 
that decrease office effectiveness — stenographers sharpen- 
ing pencils which office boys might keep in order, and the 
like — caused the introduction of many unusual methods 
in a middle western office. The resiUt has been an efficient, 
smooth-running business machine. 

The following facts b&ve been clearly demonstrated: 

1. Workers — especially girls — respond to the inspiratioii of 
mottoes. 

2. Flowera on the desk of an employee not only improve the 
worker's frame of miod, but actually increase output. 

3. Music ifl not out of place in an office — an occadoniJ concert, 
even during work hours, adds to the mental nimbleness of the workers. 
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4. BKercise periods arc invaluable in keeping the workers up to 
staodard, physically, and in dissipating fatigue. 

5. Fnett air ia absolutely essential to good work. 

0. Rewards, euch aa medals and credits, cause a friendly rivalry 
and make for better morale and increased interest. 

7. Conferracea to which workers are invited develop the helpful 
Bforit of cooperation. 

8. An oi^anisatioD which hooks up the social life of the emi^oyee 
with the wo^ of the odSce ia valuable in increasing interest. 

I^et MS take up these points in order, and see how the 
methods suggested are appUed in this particular office. 
First of all, mottoes: 

A small blackboard in plain view of all who enter the 
office is used to bring a daily message to each worker. 
It has been found a good plmi to have a general weekly 
slogan. This is always brief and emphasizes a quality 
which seems necessary in the office at the time. Thus 
"No Mistakes," "Soft Pedal," "On Time," and "All 
T(^ether" have been used with appreciable results. 

It has been f otmd possible in this way to ^ve a definite 
trend to the thought of the entire office force. "Never 
Late" cut down tardiness eighteen per cent in a week. 
"Be Friendly " had the effect of breaking up an office feud 
that had hindered office routine for many weeks. 

Besides the weekly motto, a daily motto is also used. 
It is the first thing to greet the workers when they come 
in. Workers come to look for the day's motto each 
morning; and the effect, while intangible, is helpful. 

The second point mentioned is the efficacy of flowers in 
business. It is common knowledge that hospital patients 
will often respond to the suggestion of flowers placed in 
their rooms. The office manager simply borrowed this 
idea, gave it a trial, and foimd that it worked admirably 
in promoting efficiency. 

Flowers placed on the desk— especially in the winter- 
will often put the office worker In a more productive 
frame of mind. The difference in office efficiency on days 
when the flowers are present, over days when they are 
not, can at times be detected. It is much the same as 
the difference in productivity shown on bleak, rainy days 
and days when fresh air and sunshine help dissipate 
fatigue. 
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MuBic was the third influence mentioned. It cornea in 
the came category as flowers. Women are apt to respond 
to music in greater degree — bo far as their attitude 
toward their work goes — than men; music therefore ia 
usually most effective in offices where many girls are 
employed. 

In this office the manager uses an inexpensive phono- 
graph. It was purchased as an experiment in efficiency, 
and the idea has been clearly demonstrated as practicable. 
Of course, the machine is not kept going during business 
hours. It is used chiefly at noon and immediately before 
the day's work; but sometimes, when a sudden rush of 
work has tensed the entire organization and errors due 
to high speed are becoming apparent, a soothing violin 
solo, or an old fashioned melody, will relieve the tension 
and get work back on a normal basis. 

Exercise among the office workers is not an innovation. 
Managers realize that it is better to lose half an hour 
than suffer a twenty-five per cent reduction in the pro- 
ductivity for four hours. The value of exercise periods for 
sedentary workers is unquestioned. It is always posdble 
to have breathing, setting-up, or dumb-bell exercises 
without the bells. Manuals of exercise may be obtained 
for a trifle. 

Exercise periods are not long in this office — ^never more 
than fifteen minutes, and seldom more than ten. The 
most convenient hours for exercise have been found to be 
ten o'clock in the morning and three o'clock in the 
afternoon. 

Fresh air and exercise go hand in hand. They are 
better taken together — but considered singly, each affords 
incalculable benefit to the indoor worker. It is not always 
possible to institute a system of exercise, but fresh air 
is free. The office in question has established an open 
window drill as part of its regular routine. In sununer 
the enforcement of the drill is scarcely necessary, because 
windows are usually open anj^way. 

The sixth point mentioned is the value of rewards. 

A gold medal is awarded every month to the worker 
with the highest efficiency, a silver medal for the best 
attendance and punctuaUty record; and a bronze medal 
for the best office suggestion. 
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FIOURB 11: Theae three forma keep a one*. The paw ia for employee* who leave 

check on workert' time. The late Ii*ta and the office during houra. It ahowt why be 

•baentee reporta are made out twice daily ia leavii^ and by whoae authority, and ia 
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The value of conferences is the seventh point mentioned 
as helping to make the office efficient. All workers gather 
in a large assembly room once a week. Questions are 
asked and answered. Everyone is given an opportmiity 
for frank expression of opinions. Knots of tangled 
routine are straightened and a more sincere cooperation 
is instituted. 

A club has been organized which meets for a half hour 
each week. Sometimes the meetings are intended to be 
merely diverting. At other sessions, office routine is 
discussed. Sometimes an outside speaker addresses the 
workers. The meetings are always interestii^ and all 
attend, on office time. Employees are encouraged to 
make suggestions. Every one that promises results in 
better office work is given a thorough trial. If a sugges- 
tion proves worthless, it is discarded; if successfid, it is 
gone into heartily. The result of the entire program has 
been an unusually effective office force. 

Every thoughtful manager realizes how much good 
will his concern may lose through the always irritating 
and often unnecessary mistakes which his employees 
make, but not all know how much direct money loss 
these mistakes cause. Errors must be corrected. This 
takes time; and, even worse, when the error causes delay 
or dissatisfaction to the customer, lost business may 
result. Few offices have a well-defined poUcy for reducing 
clerical mistakes. A reprimand for the offending clerk ia 
the usual method, but while this may make him more 
careful for a while, usually the good effect soon wears off. 
. One office manager made an investigation of the kinds 
and frequency of mistakes and the loss occasioned by 
them. From the information gained be devised a system 
which has been effective in getting better work in his 
office. The principles would seem to be as applicable to 
the office force consisting only of a bookkeepo* and 
stenographer as they are to the large office where they 
now give such good results. 

This man's investigation broi^ht out some astonishing 
facts. For instance, he found that among 2,500 employees 
an average of 12,000 errors were being made every month. 
The result from the point of view of customers was a 
daily grist of 200 complaints. 
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FIGURE 13: An inspector looks over all to the employee's attention on this form, 

orders, invoices, and other clerical work, to The worker who made the error npis this 

see that no errors get to the customers* blunder slip and returns it to the office, 

notice. When he finds an error he calls it where it then becomes a matter of record. 
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The errors were of every conceivable kind, from the 
illegible writing of the salesgirl to an overcharge by a 
bookkeeper. The list included about 375 kinds, all told. 

Every one of these errors caused delay, trouble and 
dissatisfaction, somewhere down the line. Someone had 
to spend the company's time maVing the correction, and 
very often some customer conceived a poor opinion of 
the firm's methods. The problem, therefore, was how to 
approximate the ideal — an errorless force of employees 
which would remain errorless. 

It was seldom possible to eliminate all errors, but it 
seemed that in many cases the mistakes were merely 
due to neglect or carelessness, and that they would not 
have happened had the employee definitely kept in mind 
a goal of accuracy. To furnish such a goal, a system was 
established which has now been in successful operation 
for several years. 

" First of aU I listed, by departments, the errors that 
a six month's study told u« were made in those depart- 
ments," aays this manager. "The various errors were 
classified, and each error was given a number. Then we 
bad printed lists made, one for each department. ' 

'"There is space to indicate the date, the mmaberrof 
the employee at fault, and aloi^ the left side, a column 
in which we place a checkmark against the particular 
error which the employee had made. The one at fault is 
required to sign the sUp, thus acknowledging the mistake 
and assuring an accurate record. 

"When the employee's error is called to his attention 
in this way, he is likely to be strictly on his guard against 
slipping up in the same way again. 

"In the office," the manager continues, "we keep a 
careful record of these error sUps. For each employee we 
have a separate envelop. "Die slips charged against 
employees are filed in these envelops and a checkmark 
for each error appears on the face. 

"Merely keeping these records would probably help 
us but little, but we supplement them by offering an 
incentive to employees to secure errorless records. 

"Each month those who have been so careful in their 
work that they have not had a single error checked against 
them, receive what we call an 'honor card.' 
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" This states that the employee has been moet proficient 
in his work, and is therefore entitled to a half day's 
vacation at our expense. The employee can present 
this card at the timelceeper's office and arrange to take 
his holiday at any time within the following two months 
which suits his pleasure and does not discommode his 
department to any unfair extent. 

"This provides a very real incentive. When we 
installed ^e plan, many employees were opposed to it. 
But today they are heartily in favor of it, and if they 
fail to receive an honor card when they think they 
deserve one, they request those in charge to investigate. 

"Employees who have a record of no errors for 12 
months are entitled to an extra fiill day off — with pay, 
of course — and almost always such an employee is in line 
for an increase in salary. 

"Each month we make a list of the 100 workers who 
have the lai^est number of errors posted against them. 
These employees are called into conference, and our 
policy in regard to errors is firmly impressed on their 
minds. Anyone who is in this class month after month 
is in serious danger of discharge. 

"One point of special interest is that tardiness is 
counted an error. Formerly about 150 people came late 
every morning. Now we seldom have more than 50. 

"One girl takes care of all the records connected with 
this system, so it is inexpensive to operate. The benefits, 
however, are evident from the figures I have given above 
to show decrease in errors and complaints." 

The manager of a smaller office says: "Our employees 
determine for themselves, by the quality of their work, 
whether or not they can remain in our employ. They 
aJso judge themselves for promotions. The methods by 
which we accomplish these results will doubtless be of 
interest to all employers. 

"Our general policy in r^ard to errors has been to 
commend those who are exceptionally careful, and to 
tell the others their faults and explain bow to overcome 
th^n. Carelessness and lack of knowledge are the usual 
causes aS mistakes. We do not believe in discharging 
our employees on sl^t provocation, but we explain to 
them that continued errors lead to dismissal. 
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One plin that Many plana are in use which cut down time lost 

r^iieed through tardiness and absence. One manufacturer has 

"*** adopted an interesting plan for his office force. Every 

employee who is neither absent nor tardy during any 
month receives a small addition to his wages for that 
month. Also, the employee gets his pay envelop direct 
from the paymaster. But the envelops of employees 
who have been tardy or absent are delivered personally 
at a special interview with the manager. These employees 
must he able to explain delinquencies. 

Of course, sickness, injiuies, jury duty, and so on, are 
considered sufficient reasons for absences, but ordinary 
excuses "don't go." The manufacturer has few pay 
envelops to deliver himself. Inexcusable tardiness and 
absences have been almost entirely eliminated. 

Getting the six employees of his office in on time 
was formerly a difficult problem for a Milwaukee busi- 
ness man. The employees were severely "docked" 
for every offense, but this penalty seemed to have no 
effect in reducing the nimiber of stragglers who appeared 
morning after morning anywhere from 10 to 20 minutes 
E^ter starting time. 
tidni "puNie Finally, he decided to make public opinion a factor in 

opWon" to get -^ fight, and put in operation a simple plan that, with 
minor changes, may well serve the same' purpose in any 
office with more than one employee. He arbitrarily 
set three as the limit of excusable tardiness that would 
be allowed in the whole office in one week. 

So long as the total for the week was below tiiia figure, 
only the vaual small sum was deducted from the salary 
of each "late." 

When, however, the nimaber of offenses for any week 
ran above three, then every person who was late the 
followir^ week was "docked" four times this nominal 
rate. If, for example, a stenographer was 10 minutes 
late and the usual rate for such a tardiness was 10 cents, 
that amount would be deducted from her salary provided 
there had not been more than 3 offenses of a like natiure 
the previoxis week. If, however, the nimiber of tardi- 
nesses for the previous week had been greater than the 
stipulated number, then 40 cents would be taken from 
her salary for the offense. 
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FIOUKE 14: Thi« is th« "buUetin board" of one correspondent. The height of the 

ooe ofEce maoager uaea to stir up the spirit of "mercury" ia the tube <• determined by the 

eotnpetitian amonc the workers. Each of speed and quality of the work turned out. 

the thcrmometen shows the effectiveness The office manager has found it very effective. 
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FIGURE IS: One manager finds that when flimsy when put on paper. If your employee* 

excuse* for tardmcsa must be written out, are given to maldng personal purchaset on 

the "lates" decrease in number. Perhaps company time, a form like that on the right 

this is because the usual eiciues look pretty may keep that loaa of dme i 
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FIGURE 16: Thi« time record aervea many handy to have ell the information which 

purpoaes. It It, in fact, a mighty complete bears on the subject on so rimple a card as 

record of the employee's value as a worker, this. The raise problem usually is a hard 

When raise* are under discussion it is very one: perhaps tbi* can help you solve youiK 
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This plan makes it to everybody's interest to be at Howtardlnsn 
work on time. Further, it gets everyone interested in J?™'.'*''''''!-, 
seeing that all are in on time ; for no worker knows when % n one e 
some unavoidable incident may delay him, and the 
man who regularly comes on time does not like to feel 
that through the carelessness of others in the office he 
may suffer unduly. The criticism of all the force, 
therefore, is directed at the "lates, " and rather than 
incur this criticism everyone tries to be prompt. The 
plan has reduced the number of "lates' ' by 90%. 

An eastern manufacturer effectively checks the work- 
ing time of his 500 office employees by means of a ^mple 
and thoroughly practical system. 

After making due allowance for sickness or other ThB"hDnor" 
unavoidable causes, the company knows at any time 
what employees are faithful and entitled to full vaca^ 
tioDs. And it also discovers the ones who are inclined 
to be less prompt and who shirk their duties. 

The office force, moreover, is put solely on its honor 
in keeping regular hours. Each employee is made to 
feel that so long as he is conscientious about his time, 
which the company buys, he will never be asked to 
explain an occasional tardiness or absence. 

To seeing definite information about lost time, the 
door man keeps strict tab on employees coming to 
work late; and he requires that all who leave for any 
cause, during office hours, make a record of the fact. 
He has a umple form on which he enters the name of 
the employee, and time "in" or "out" as the case 
may be. 

No employee is "docked" for being late, but if a 
number of offenses are marked up against him during 
one month, he is called before the office mam^er to 
explain. 

The second time this course is necessary he is called * '•"•y "P»rt 
down hard, and it may be regarded as a sufficient cause ^^^ 
for discharge. But the company is liberal in construii^ 
explanations and is inclined to encoun^e rather than 
reprimand. It merely wants every employee to render 
the full time service for which he is being paid. 

In order to show the heads of departments which of 
their employees have been late, a report {Figure 10) 
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shown on page 29 is made out daily in the office of the 
manager. This is a list giving the name and the amount 
of time loet. It is intended as a guide to department 
managers in handling the "lates," for often words of 
caution and advice may save them later from the humilia- 
tion of repmnands. It is a strong link in the system c£ 
discipline. 

An accoimt of absentees is kept on a simple slip shown 
in figure II on page 29, which is made out twice diuly 
by the chief clerk or head of each department. He 
fills in the date and department at the top, and the 
names of those not on duty, together with the reason 
for each absence, if known. This report he signs and 
sends to the paymaster's office at 8:30 in the morning, 
and at 1 :30 in the afternoon. 

To record the time of those who leave during office 
hours, an employee's pass (Figure 11, shown on page 29) 
is used. This slip is printed in two sections, "out" 
and "in," and is perforated in the center. Each part 
bears the distinguishing number. The pass is obt£uned 
from the head of the department, who signs it to show 
that the employee has authority for leaving. The name, 
time, and date are then entered in the "out" section, 
and the reason — either company service, personal busi- 
ness, or sickness — is indicated below, lliis part is then 
torn off and deported in a box at the main door. The 
"In" section of the pass is retained by the employee. 
If he returns durii^ the day he enters the time and 
department on the proper lines, and puts the slip in the 
box as soon as he enters. 

By this ample yet effective plan any irr^jularity of 
careless employees is quickly shown up, and Tvilful 
violation of established rules is easily detected. As an 
incentive to promptness, all who have not been absent 
for any personal cause and have not been late an uniisual 
nimiber of times, are given extra vacation with pay. 

Definite records of the relative efficiency of employees 
may be obtained from a card file. Each card (Figure 12, 
shown on page 31) provides a complete time history 
of one employee for an entire year, registered by days. 
The name of the employee and the date of employment 
are typed at the top, and at the bottom are spaces for 
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PIOURE 17: Usually concerts are conGned one office tn soothinx diaotdered nerves. The 

to lunch boun, but aometimea when a rush decrease in errors after an intcrludcof music 

of work comes on, ««peciatly late in the is noticeable. The iavestment is often found 

day, a violin selection is found efTective in to be negUi^ble as compared to the results. 



FIGtJRE 18: Sometimes it is well to give they can promenade for 10 ir 

sedentary workers a recess, ao that they nught try calisthenics right in the office with 

can get the atimulatioa of fresh air. If you the windows open wide. This plan is becom- 

don't happen to have a roof tike this where ing more and i^.ore popular with managers. 
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FIGURE 19: The worken in one office get FIGURE 20: Medals are awarded monthly 

• small star for every month they stay and in one office. In this month MisaWentein was 

a large one for every year. The originator most cfUcieDt, Idiss James the most punctual, 

firinly believes it has cut the labn' turnover. Miss Neale made the best office suggestion. 



FIGURE 21; In this same office, attention table tops so that they can be tnanipulMed 

is paid to making the work at easy as possible with a minimum of muscular exertion and 

for the workers. For instance, as shown consequent fatigue. Time studies have 

here, adding machines are sunk into the proved this plan effective in many coses. 
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ihe names of departments in which he has worked, the 
date employment ended, and the number of days' vaca- 
tion to which his record entitles him. 

Keeping this record is a very simple matt^. Entries 
are made daily and, since the delinquents are com- 
paratively few, the work takes but little time. Only 
those who are late or absent are noticed at all. The cards 
oi "lates" are marked by merely putting in the number 
of minutes late in the lower triangular space for the day, 
while the cards of those absent have entries made in the 
upper space by the use of symbols. 

On the reverse of this card a comparative record by 
years is kept for the year. The previous record is 
entered in the left-hand section by months, showing the 
number of hours late and days absent to afford a com- 
parison for two years. In the right-hand section is entered 
the record of "excused on personal business" for three 
years. At the bottom of each section the total is carried 
for the yearly summary, and forms a most comprehensive 
showing of time efficiency. 

A few employees criticised this system at first because 
it does not provide a record of occasional overtime. 
While no one expects additional pay for office overtime, 
it would be some satisfaction, they contended, to be sure 
that executives, and particularly the paymaster, knew in 
a r^ular way of such extra time. The company, however, 
does not recc^nize overtime as existing in the office. Ite 
broad policy is to employ a force sufficient at all times to 
take care of the work. Overtime is not looked upon with 
favor. The actual record of lost time, however, is in- 
valuable to the <^ce manager in estimating the relative 
faithfulness of employees. 

Accuracy and attendance are usually considered in 
determining promotion, but the question of an employee's 
ability is too often left to the general impression which h6 
has made. One office manager realiz^l that sometimes 
an unimpressive personality might cover up real ability 
and to avoid injustice keeps a little book which he calls 
"Why They Were Better." 

When he finds an employee doing something in a better 
way, or when a man develops some keener appreciation of 
the (kmands of modem btmiess, ihia manager makes a 
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A record of mental note of it and later writes it down in his book. 

uGompilshmint ^ number of extracts from "Why They Were Better" 
appear below : 

Ur. Paacall: 

This man received ten dollars per veek as 
a clerk. Unimportant Jcb. But suBgested that a 
two-page newspaper, printed once a week for the 
two hundred men in the office would increase 
general effectiveness. 

Asked to have opportunity as editor. Sooe 
literary ability and much natural talent. Ras 
granted trifling initial expense to try it 
out. Half size of regulation newspe^er. One 
fold only. Purely departmental. General news 
of office and its work, ball games, small talk, 
and the like. 

Immense hit. Somewhat disjointed at first, 
but steadily improved. Uen eagerly sought It. 
Inspirational items for common good introduced 

in mild doses. 

The good of the little aheet unquestioned. 
Cost a little under (25 per issue. Was soon in 
demand all over the organization. 



Ur. Agnew: 

HowtugguUoni Started with us as stenographer. Suggested 

hehwdenenun that he be given a new Job as competition In- 

10 ucomplish veatlgator. Worked from eight-thirty to flve- 

"^^"^ thirty each day of week studying our competitors. 

Just plain, clean, legitimate investiga- 
tive research. Visited competitors' plants, 
interviewed their customers, followed results 
of their advertising, kept pace with their new 
methods, stunts, novelties, and form letter 
schedules. All open and aboveboard. 

Every morning he dictated results of pre- 
vious day's Investigation. Typewritten resume 
was placed on desk of every man who could profit 
by studying and reading it. 

Gave us a better estimate of our competi- 
tion than ever we had before. Invaluable. 
Inspiration for new ideas of our own. Reports 
filed, bound in sets of 25. Ready reference. 
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Hr. Lohse: 

Kept what be termed a telephone, for the 
salesmen. One deak was given over to neatly 
tabulated cards bearing names, telephone num- 
bers, and similar facts regarding all looal or 
suburban clients and prospects. Before starting 
out mornings, this file was quickly referred 
to. Telephone was then used to arrange for 
calls, interviews, and questions. 

It had been customary for men to call in 
person. Sometimes prospects were out. Then, 
again, they would be busy or disinclined to 
talk. A half hour devoted to the telephone 
file minimized useless walking and talking. 
The day's work could be planned in advance. 
Elimination of foolish and unnecessary effort. 

Id an office where there are only a few employees, 
it is easy for the proprietor to know pretty accurately 
just what each ia doing, but when the number gets up to 
a dozen or more, some such system as this assures a 
just basis for promotion. 
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CHAPTER IV 

SELECTING THE RIGHT OFFICE WORKERS 

Jidtrdt "W TT THAT does an office boy know? What work can 
^ y he be trained to do in the organization? What 

^ * responsibilities can successfully be placed on tiie 
shoulders of stenographers, filing clerks, and office 
employees of like status? 

These are questions that are important to erery 
employer of office help. While the payroll in the lai^e 
office may be laif;er, the loss from hiring inefficient 
worko? may well be felt most keenly in the office wha« 
only two or three clerks are employed. 

The manager of an eastern mail-order house of medium 
size wanted to raise the standard of the work done in his 
office. He felt that if he had a definite basis to work on, 
it would be simple enough to map out ways and means 
for improvement. So he studied these questions and, as 
a result, planned a series of written examinations — tests 
that woidd reveal the ability of employees to perform 
common operations in a business office. He arranged the 
examinations in four general grades, with variations to 
fit the requirements of different departments. 

First of all, he wanted to know the average degree of 
intelligence of boys coming directly from school. Hia 
point of view was that an office boy, to be worth anything, 
ought to be capable of promotion. He believed that an 
office boy would probably be of little use unless he had 
at least a full grammar school education, and posseesed 
a mind that was both active and persistent. 

So he uses a little attention test — ^very umple — to see 
whether a boy's eye is quick enough to catch, in two 
minutes, every 2 and 3 in a column of 150 figures. A 
memory test shows whether the boy can apply himself 
for five minutes to fixing in mind the things he is told to 
do — in this case studying a page of house rules. 
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Finally, he tests the boy's fundamental education in Thii nun wanto 
spelling, arithmetic, and punctuation — indispensable '•'' " Moyw t t» 
factors if later he is promoted to a more responsible I|I1IJI^«3b»*'' 
position. 

When testing the filing clerks, the manager ^ves them 
15 letters and 50 orders. He tells them to pick from the 
bunch of orders those which are called for in the letters — 
and they are expected to do it, without an error, in a fair 
average length of time. 

He requires a stenographer, among other things, to 
copy a letter accurately. The letter chosen for the test 
is full of blanks and indentions. 

The manager also gives practical tests in grammar. 
He does not try to find out whether the stent^rapher 
can define this or analyze that, but he does want to see if 
she knows when to write "principal" and when to write 
"principle," whether she says :" It don't look right to me," 
or "It doesn't look right to me," and so on. He tests her 
spellii^ too, to see whether she will spell "separate" 
with an "e" or "sensible" witii an "a." Fliuilly, he 
wants to know what speed she can make. 

When the manager found that most all the applicants a Man hm 
were deficient on this point or that, he established a t***?^ 
school of his own to supplement the work of the public Jn'^wut* 
schools. By means of specific trunii^ he ciu*ed the 
defects, and also gave special tnuning for h ^nrilin g 
certun phases of his own work. 

In two years he has materially raised the entire stand- 
ard of his office work. He has high school graduates 
where before he bad grammar school graduates, and he 
has "first-raters" where before he had "average med- 
iums." He is convinced it pays, and he is developing 
these tests and the supplementary training on a Uuger 
scale than ever before. One direct result has been a 
decrease in the rate of his labor turnover. 

It is a simple matter to test the speed and accuracy 
of an applicant for a position as stenographer by dictating 
a letter to her and asking her to get it out on a standard 
time baeis. Many employment managers have been 
doing this for years. 

But often the business man does not have a standard 
letter at hand. He does not know how fast the stenog- 
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rapher otight to transcribe it, and so he falls back on 
guessing at her worth and finding out by experience; 
that is, he pays two or three weeks' salary to see how 
she does. Then after she gets accustomed to bis ways 
he hates to change, and is by no means sure he will 
get a better one if be does change. 

Some office forces have a high average of abihty, and 
some have a low average. The trouble is, chiefly, that 
employers have no standards which enable them defi- 
nitely to know how their forces compare with others. 
If a manager has an inferior force, he is likely to think 
everybody else has an inferior force, too. 

The first important step in establishing standards is 
to have a reliable and really scientific means of meas- 
uring and judging abiUty in office work. School exam- 
inations, ordinarily, have certain defects which unfit 
them for use in business offices. As a rule, the questions 
are academic, and of httle business value. 

The business man does not care about the explanation, 
usually, so long as the apphcant can do the work. For 
exfunple, in the averi^e business office a stenographer 
ought to be able to decide whether to write "He didn't 
do it yet. " If the right form is chosen the grammatical 
explanation usually makes no difference. 

But even after you have secured real tests of ability, 
scientifically accurate, and graded on a mechanical plan 
that always gives the same rankings, no matter how 
many differ^it persons grade the papers, the business 
man cannot tell what the grading indicates unless he 
compares it with something he already knows — as, for 
example, the averages made by representative groups of 
employees in high-clasa business houses scattered over 
the country, in taking precisely similar examinations. 

Some data of this sort is becoming available from 
experiments made by a number of concerns. One of the . 
first trials given in one office was a test on spellii^. A 
youi^ woman who was studyii^ nights to become a 
dictaphone operator, made an average of 59%. It was 
instantly apparent that she could never succeed in 
writing letters from the dictaphone, unless she first 
learned to spell. Both she and the company ware 
wasting time on the wrong thing. 
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boya make a fine appearance and are neatly The test (hown here give* a mathematical 
drewed, but have not mental powen luffi- meaiure of a boy's powers of attention. 
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FIGURE23: Perhaps a teat along line* aimi- ability berore he is hired is a wise step to 

lor to the one shown above can be adapted take — one calculated to save money on labor 

■uccessfuUy in your office. We'll alt agree, turnover. Testa like thia one are used to 

no doubt, that getting a line on the worker'a advantage in many well-managed ofBcea. 
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In another case the clerks in a bookkeeping depart- Hew many im 
ment were shown to be distinctly below grade, on the ■•"x*' •»• *•'' 
averse. The trouble here was due, perhaps, to a 
standard of employment which was too low. 

Another curious fact was that only college graduates 
were able to make a grade on grammar approaching 
100%. In the test there were no rules, de&mtions, or 
analyses. There were only common examples of the 
wrong form and the right form, the employee to choose 
the right. 

Abihty to punctuate ran even with knowledge of 
grammar, except in one firm where the stenographers 
were of an especially high grade, and had learned to 
punctuate accurately. 

The object of these tests was to find out which tests 
were practical, how long they needed to be, and what 
different kinds were required. As a result, twenty 
short, simple tests were devised and approved by the 
employment managers of a group of business houses. 
These tests were adapted, in about an hour's time, to 
tiie following ordinary classes of office employees: 

Office boys and girls — ^fundament^ education in DBtarmlnriiflhi 
adding, speUing, and writing a letter of application 
according to very definite instructions; a test on mental 
alertness; and a memory test to indicate power to 
concentrate on bard work. 

General clerks, sbcteen years of ^e and older— inemory; 
clerical accuracy (filling out business blanks according to 
instructions, such as a retail store check); speed and 
accuracy in handling fractions by short-cut methods aad 
percentages; copying addresses and arranging than 
alphabetically; and writing a letter of appUcation 
according to exact instructions. 

Stenographers of the lowest grade — memory; advanced 
spelling; elementary punctuation; copying a typewritten 
blank for mimeographing; taking a (^ctated letter and 
transcribing. 

Stenographers of secretarial class or banning corre- 
spondents — ^memory; full test on grammar and punctua- 
tion; advanced spellii^; taking dictated letter and 
transcribing; and, fin^y, composing three ori^nal 
letters in reply to inquiries relating to four pages of a 
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store catal(^. These were printed and furnished in 
advance to the persons tested. The object was to see 
if they woiild notice that shoes could not be shipped 
unless tiie order gave the size wanted, that questions 
might be answered by looking at the pictures in the 
catalog, whether they would use tact and patience in 
dealii^ ynth custom^^ on trifling matters, and whether 
they Gould compose and punctuate their letters In good 
style. 

•Be^nnii^ bookkeepers — speed and accuracy test on 
arithmetic; test on accuracy (filling out business papers 
they had not seen before); handling correctly such 
business papers as checks, notes, money order applica- 
tions, bank deposit slips, and invoice forms; copying 
addresses and alphabetizing — but not answering any 
technical questions on bookkeeping theory. 

It was necessary to have a method of grading the 
tests that would eliminate the variable personal element. 
The percentage method was abandoned. Speed was 
measured simply by counting the number of figures in 
the answers to standard problems in addition, in- the 
like, obtained In four minutes. 

You can see how that would work. One person 
would work enough problems to have ten figures in all, 
another fifty figures. Of course there were enough 
problems to keep the quickest busy for more than four 
minutes, and each problem was easy enoi^ so that 
even a stupid applicant could get answers to sevoal of 
tiiem. 

Then ^e number of wrong figures was counted to get 
a measure of accuracy. Any good clerk could manipulate 
tioB system of grading, and, with a key to go by, every 
person who graded strictly according to directions would 
get precisely the same results. 

Where personal judgment did enter, as in appraMng 
letter writing, a scale of 6 was adopted— this^ being 
about the only system on which different persons could 
be expected to agree: excellent, 5; good, 4; fur, 3; 
poor, 2; failure, 1. 

In addition, the various factors to be considered were 
designated. The points overlooked, if any, were counted 
up. The penmanship was graded by judgment as 
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excellent, good, or fair, as was also the choice of words 
and the style of expression used in the letter. Finally, 
every error of whatever kind was counted and recorded 
as a flat number. All the different elements were thus 
graded separately. 

The next step was to find out what a grading meant 
in any ^ven case. In other words, was it good or poor 
to get 80% in spelling, or 75% in grammar? Schools 
will often arbitrarily take a flat pasaij^ grade of 75% 
on all subjects, whereas it may be easy to get 90% 
in spellii^ and hard to get 80% in geometry. 

A more scientific way was foimd. It consisted in 
givii^ the tests to several thousand grammar school 
graduates, then to many high school graduates, then to 
many typical groups of different classes of employees in 
business bouses — ^using the average so obtained as a 
basis for comparison. 

In order to get the averages on the various tests, they 
were given in various cities from Walla Walla, Washing- 
ton, to Boston, and between five and six tiiousand tests 
were made. All but 4,169 were thrown out as unrepre- 
sentative or incorrectly given. The rest were divided 
into groups as tests on grammar school graduates, on 
high school graduates, and on business ofllce employees 
of soma experience.* 

Thus were obtained three distinct representative 
standards, which would be useful according to circum- 
stances. All of the tests were carefully graded by one 
person, who followed strictly the standard, uniform 
system of mechanical grading. 

When the results of these 4,169 testa were tabulated, 
a casual inspection showed some surprising indications. 

They seemed to show, for instance, that weak points 
in our schools are the grammar grades, from which thou- 
sands of boys and girls go yearly into business. Gram- 
mar school graduates apparently know practically nothing 
about grammar when tested by such questions as "Would . 

*A rapon on tbrne OrM npeiinHnta «u made far iha D. 8. Bureau dI Ednation in 
TooMlookl EdBOBtion LMUt Na S (Hanh 30. ISIB), tha Comtnivionar of EdnoMtoa 
dfasMBad thaiiutlarotManiUrd tiataat*(nwlanctlioni»ce2ei of hii Report for IftlB, 
mod Um Aaaooiatad Soboola of Scdantieo BmiDtn bsva oonduoMd th* UaU and b>T* 
Th* Biina« diatribnled Uw tmntr-iimi-^tto punphlM 
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A Shorthand and Typewriting Test 

mmtlnlmUmr4im».kU or mln,KlUdlHlu>imm limit. Mnrgin^ bidtm- 
tm<* /or Ih* Midra IMMT ti 35 word! a aiiMMA 






The 1917<alendar we got out a charges, weareenabled toeffect 
few months ago appealed very this saving for you. We think 
favorably, although it was a both samples are very good. 
little late in the season for the The one showing the old wind- 
propoMtion. Several of our cus- mill has a silk cord the sameas 
tomen infonned us they had the other one, but Jjy some 
already purchased a calendar mistake it was omitted from 
supply for 1917, but suggested the present^ lot. A calendar 
thatwetakeupthematterearly makes a very useful and ac- 
fot 1918. We have done so. ceptable remembrance to your 
and enclose two samples which trade and is especially appre- 
have met with such favor that ciated by prospective customers 
we have decided to submit the who have no reason for expect- 

You may have either one, with you. If it is not your practice 
your name and business card to distribute a good calendar, 
handled as you wbh, at S5 per we recommend this form of 

pay the balance. Our name would make no mistake on 
wiU not appear at all, so the either sample and our plan of 
calendar will be yours and you cooperation cuts the cost to 
will get a nice piece of work you in half. It is necessary to 
at less than half what you would file additional ordersearly with 
pay for Mmilar calendars in the calendar people, in order 
lots of 1,000, if you placed an to have the low price apply, 
order direct. By placing a So may we hear from you 
single large order and contrib- promptly, telling us which 
uting a share of the cost, as style you wfah and the copy 
well as paying for the necessary you would like printed on your 
type changes and express supply? 











FIOURB 24: Here is a test that you can this letter down in ahorthand, and tranaoribe 

lift right out of this book and use when you it in the apeci&ed time without error* and 

next hire ■ •ten^rapher. It ia standard in in a workmanlike manner are found to be up 

one ofBce and the applicants who can take to the standard ii 
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you say, 'I have went,' or 'I have gone'?" — simple 
questions which anyone who knows anything about 
correct English oi^ht to settle instantly. 

It appeared that in every department of a business, 
where the examinations were held, there were intelligent- 
looking persons who had been hired because they appeared 
all right and were agreeable, but who were r^lly below 
average ability. For example, among the bookkeepers 
of a Denver house, one showed averages as follows, 
compared with the averages of the department (his own 
included) : 

Individual Department 

Memory Pooi^2 Fair — 3 

Business Papers 44% 75% 

Bookkeeping Accuracy 36% 73% 

FnictioDs Speed— 17 Speed— 36 

Errors 11 6 

In a high-grade and carefully selected stenographic 
department, two girls showed the f ollowii^; comparison, 
which is indicative, at least: 

Another 
Individual Department Individual 

Words per minute 15 40 67 

Errors per 100 words 7 2 

That house was not paying the second girl four tunes 
as much per week as the first, as the tests indicated 
she should be paid. Yet she was actually earning about 
four times as much, and not only did she have a high 
speed, but she made no errors. 

It would appear that correspondence is tai^t in 
many schools only as a matter of form. The average 
on getting the facts right in one high-grade correspondence 
department in a business house was "good, 4" (5 is 
p^ect, as stated before). Among order writers and 
similar clerks in another business house, the average 
was "good, 3H' " But in the high schools it was "poor 
2 — ." Tact, among the business correspondents, was 
"good, 4," among the general clerks, "good, 3J^," and 
in the schools, "poor, 1H-" Form and correct English 
were, among the business correspondents, "excellent, 6"; 
among the general clerks, "fair, 3"; and among the 
schools, "good, 4, plus." 
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how many words 
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In general, however, high school graduates showed 
themselves well up to business employees of experience 
in most subjects, above them in some, and inferior only 
in the matter of making errors. 

Results of the tests show, side by «de wit^ individual 
markings, the averages of grammar school graduatee,^ 
high school graduates, and buraness house employees, 
under the head of "minimum." The "maximums" in 
each case are the averages of the five highest — a fairer 
method than taking the one highest, who might be a 
genius or special expert. A good employee ought to 
have a record somewhere between the mftTiiTniTYi and 
the minimum. 

Take spelling, for example. lists have been made 
from various sources to show the words that people 
commonly use. One such list was prepared from a 
study of two thousand business and professional letters 
of all kinds. It reveals the fact that seven eighths of all 
the words used are contained in a list of only 542. Prob- 
ably less than 100 of these ordinarily give trouble in 
spelling. It is a dmple matter to be sure that pupils, 
clerks, or stenc^raphers know how to spell these few 
words. 

It is perhaps possible to siunmarize in somewhat the 
stune way, the common principles of punctuation and the 
common errors of grammar, narrowing them down to a 
■few pages of drill. 

Until these tests have been standardized and put in 
convenient form, perhaps it will be difficxilt to apply them 
generally. They should indicate roughly, however, 
standards that office employees should be able to meet. 
There are certain qualities that may be expected in 
-any applicant. 

The qualifications he looks for when hiring stenog- 
raphers are described by the manner of a western firm 
which employs about a hundred stenographers. The 
method of selection without doubt can be applied equally 
effectively in a business employing but one. 

"I have employed stenographers of ten years' experi- 
ence," he declares, "and tried to mold them to my 
requirements.- Most of them fail completely, usually 
because too many have set ways which it is hard to 
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change. I, therefore, prefer to select green ^Is without Hera it haw Im 
experience and, if possible, to get them direct from a «•"""*•«■ 
good business college. 

"My head stenographer usually goes to the school and 
talks with the students. She dictates test letters and 
watches them being written, studying tbfi operatots 
carefully before making a choice. If tiie best renilts are 
to be obtained, consideration must be given to education, 
self-reliance, skill both in typewriting and notes, and 
personal appearance. The more fully the b^^nner meets 
these requirements, the stronger will be the foundation, 
the quicker the development, and the more efficient the 
finished stenographer. _ 

"The greatest assets are education and self-reliance. If 
the candidate has a high school or part college course, 
the chance of development is greater; though any earnest, 
intelligent girl who can spell and punctuate and has some 
knowledge of composition can usually be trained to do 
satisfactory, dependable work. By self-reliance I mean 
knowledge of her own ability and skill, as well as of her 
limitations, and the courage which will enable her to 
make use of these qualities when they are needed. 

"The salary we ordinarily pay a b^inner varies from 
S6 to S8 a week according to the locality, the school, and 
the ability of the student. I usiially pay t7 or S8 in order 
to secure a choice from among the best at the school. 
When engaging a stenographer, I always arrange that if 
she proves unsatisfactory at any time within three months, 
I can release her on short notice, merely stating that her 
services are not desired. It is often embarrassing to 
explain the reasons for not keeping her, but if she under- 
stands that no explanation is to be given, an unpleasant 
situation can usually be avoided. 

"On the other hand she is told that if she makes good, 
she will get certain increases in pay at regular intervals. 
Having a definite goal, she is more apt to put forth her 
best efforts. 

"On the whole this system has proved most satisfactory 
— I have no doubt that dmilar requirements and policies 
can be worked out for many other classes of employees." 
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HE correspondent for a progres^ve western house 
has before turn, under the glass top of his desk, 
a card that reads as follows: 

Instead of seeing ua from in front of a couoter many of our 
eustomers see us from in front of the letters you write to them. 

Before you start to dictate a letter, be sura you have digested the 
customer's or prospective customer's letter. Whether it is a complaint 
or an inquiry, be sure you have put yourself in his place and know 
Just why he is dissatisfied or just what he wishes to know. 

Be sure you answer every portion of his complaint or inquiry in 
language he will understand. If you do not, he will either have to 
writ« us again or send his business to some other bouse. 

And do not pass your letter to the mailing desk until you have 
again read his letter and your answer to it. 

He will judge the house by your letter. 

Analyzing tba No business is so small that it can afford to give a bad 

impression in its letters, but the man whose office ia 
email may feel that he must rush hia correspondence 
through. By establishing definite standards and policies 
which all of his outgoing letters must meet, there is no 
reason why his letters should not give as good an impres- 
sion as those from the larger office. 

In meeting the varyii^ problems brought up by 
correspondence, the business man must decide which of 
these methods, varying in cost perhaps from 2 to 30 
cents, each letter merits. 

1. He may answer it by a printed form. To pencil the number of 
the form on the letter should reUeve him of further thou^t regarding 
it 

2. He may answer it by form paragraphs or a form letter; a 8U0« 
cession of numbers marked in the letter will give a properly instructed 
typist or clerk all directions. If he cares to add a personal touch, 
certain "fill-in" paragraphs or a personal opening sentence or post- 
Bcript will serve. 
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3. He may jot down the bearing of the proper aoawer and let his 
secretary shape it up. 

4. He may turn the letter over to an intelligent secretary without 
comment. 

6. Re may dictate certain personal paragraphs and the numbers 
of form paragraphs to round out the letter. 

6. He may dictate a special letter which is to be sent to several 
widely separated correspondents. £]ach letter may be specially typed, 
or the copy may be put upon a duplicator of some sort. There may be 
"fill-ins" and detailed changes in the body of the letter, which may be 
l^t to any stenc^rapher of reasonable intelligence. A rule may be 
laid down that the first copy typed is to be O. K.'d before the others 
are written. 

7. He may dictate the entire letter to the machine or a 
stenographer. 

8. Where he wishes to show intimate personal interest he may 
send a brief note in hia own longhand. 

In cases where it is necessary for more than one depMt- Centratlilng 



ment to answer questions or otherwise give the corre- 
spondent information, it is the custom in one firm to 
dictate a brief statement covering the points involved, 
this statement being written on an office blank. The 
whole thii^ is returned to the manager of the corre- 
spondence department who has marked it in the first 
place, and he writes the answer on the basis of the memo- 
randa from the individual departments. These memo- 
randa he pins, with the carbon of his own dictated reply, 
to the ordinal letter. 

By centralizing the answers to complex letters in this 
way, customers are relieved of a common source of 
annoyance in not havii^ all of the questions answered 
at one time. Sometimes, indeed, part of a letter is 
n^ected altc^ether when several departments must 
handle it. This insures uniformity in all departments 
and greatly reduces complaints. 

In another office several copies of a letter are made 
when there are questions in it which must be answered in 
several departments. Opposite each paragraph that must 
be referred to a certain department is written the number 
of that department. This saves the department head the 
time requ^^ to read the letter through in order to find 
his part, and, of course, contributes in a measure to a 
general speeding up of the work- 
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It The department heads then dictate memoranda. These 
are sent to the correspondence man, who bases his reply 
upon the infonnation thus obtained. The correspondence 
man keeps on his desk a carbon of the office copy of the 
customer's letter and as he hears from the various depart- 
ments, he checks the department numbers at the side of 
the paragraphs. When all the numbers are checked be 
knows that he has, attached to his carbon, answers to all 
questions in the customer's letter. With this system, it 
is possible to get into the mails in a few hours a letter 
involving several departments. 

But speed and accuracy are not the only conmderations 
in letter writing — courtly and clearness are imp<atant, 
DO mattCT if you write only one letter a day. 
* Form letters and form paragraphs not only save time 
and money but, if properly composed, in many cases 
insure that the letter is the best that can be sent. 

The Portland Cement Association has solved this 
problem in an interesting way. Its technical bureau 
receives many inquiries as to the best ways to use cement 
for various purposes. A committee has investigated each 
use for cement and prepared a standard letter about it. 
- We will suppose a letter from Oklahoma reaches the 
head of the technical bureau, requesting information 
about certain technical details of concrete oil-tank 
construction. The head of the bureau turns to a small 
looeeleaf book, ready to hand, which contains the cor- 
respondence topic index. Here is recorded, by subject, 
every use of concrete previously covered by correspond- 
ence. If the inquiry introduces an imknown use, the 
answering letter is delayed and the reply to this particular 
inquiry is then carefully prepared. The information thua 
obtained is entered immediately in the index. 

But oil-tank construction is not a new subject, and 
the file soon yields the necessary information. 

An exhaiistive letter on oil tanks now goes forward 
to the inquirer, together with a neat booklet on concrete 
tanks in general. It has taken just four minutes to 
handle the entire matter. 

The farmer viho has read a edlo adv^isement and 
writes inquiring "if acid in ulagewill eat into concrete" 
is answered umilarly through the farm bureau. 
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Printed form letters failed to satisfy the officers of Form tettert uid 
the association, bo now all form letters are individually 
typed by an automatic typewriter operated electrically 
by a prorated roll like a player-piano record. Each 
letter is a genuine individual letter. The resulte have 
more than paid for the investment. 

More elastic than the form letter and yet rally slightly 
more expensive is the letter made up from form para- 
graphs. Though correspondents sometimee object at 
first to the use of form paragraphs, they usually grow 
to like them; such, at any rate, was the experience of 
the order department in a wholesale bouse. When the 
use of form paragraphs was first sufg^ted to the chief 
correspondent, he spoke decidedly: 

"Most of our sales are for large amounts, and our 
men in the field are competing keenly over every order, 
with the salesmen from other concerns. For some 
reason, often personal, the prospect gives us the order. 
In such a case the buyer does not want his order acknowl- 
edged with a stereotyped letter of thanks, which may 
be cold and impersonal. Perhaps there has beea a real 
fight, with a big order at stake. The prize has come to 
us. To recognize the favor and maintain our standii^, 
I have to give the customer personal attention, thank 
him in a way that shows I really mean what I say, and 
tdl him how we will handle his order. " 

In spite of this objection, however, form paragraphs 
were ^ven a trial; and to(^ about 90% of the onier 
correBpondence in this house is handled by the use of 
these ftnms, t<%ether with a few complete form letters. 
The letters are quite personal in tone, yet the only 
portions that are actually dictated are the first and 
last paragraphs. This is done to add a touch of local 
color, by mentioning, perhaps, the particular drcum- 
stances connected with the order. 

There are few departments of a business that cannot 
benefit in some degree from the use of form paragraphs. 
They are now in use for sales correspwndence, collecting, 
answering complaints, and hari riling orders. 

An office expert reconmiended form paragrapdis to a 
client whose sales had fallen off. He brou^t forth 
sample letters to show that inquiries had been handled 
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by low-priced correspondents, who rarely if ever used 
convincing sates arguments. Prospects who might have 
been turned into good customers were often treated in a 
curt and almost discourteous way. Correspondence in 
other departments had been equally haphazard. 

It was the specialist's advice to standardize the corre- 
spondence once and for all. Be argued in favor of mak- 
ing up a paragraph book to cover every point in the 
routine correspondence, and asserted that with it tike 
least efficient correspondent would dictate letters aver- 
a^ng favorably with those of a $4,000 man. 

The mam^ier accepted the specialist's verdict, makii^ 
the exception that some letters must be handled by 
dictation to assure an effectual personal touch. When 
the paragraph book was completed and put in use, the 
company found that it had made an actu^ money saving 
during the first year of $10,000- in letter costs. The 
sales slump, moreover, was completely checked. 

In making up the series of paragraphs for this concern, 
the method followed was to keep a triplicate carbon of 
every letter for a period of 60 days. At the end of 
this time these carbons were cut up and separated into 
piles according to paragraph subjects. The subjects 
were classified and listed, and then, from be^nning to 
end, new paragraphs were dictated to cover every phase 
of each subject that had been brought out in the analysis. 
Care was taken to start and finish paragraphs so they 
would fit naturally with other paragraphs, or wouM 
stand alone. 

When this wtnrk was done, every paragraph was taken 
up with the department which was ^:pected to use it. 
Wherever necessary, individual paragraphs were revised. 
As finally used, they bore the O. K. of all department 
heads, and were in addition the work of an expert letter 
writer. 

The paragraphs were bound in book form and dis- 
tributed to every correspondent, and to others who had 
occasion to write letters. The same paragraphs were 
also distributed among the 35 branches of the company 
and were placed in the hands of several himdred jobbers 
having exclusive territory. Thus the entire correspond- 
ence of the company from the president's office down was 
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Btandardised. Of the greater efficiency in the concern's How on eoilw- 
lettera there were many convincing instances. " 

The use of form paragraphs as apphed to collection 
letters is well illustrated by the metiiods of a wholesale 
grocery house. 

Cioing through the little pile of cards that the tickler 
file brings up for his consideration each day, the collection 
manlier notices the name of a small town dealer who 
usually is very prompt in paying. Already one letter 
bad failed to bring either the remittance or the dealer's 
reason. Feeling chat there must be some extraordinary 
cause, the collection man dictates this from his paragraph 
book: 

25 

20 17th 

801 

300 3ni 

76 

The completed letter, which follows, makes an urgent 
demand for remittance or a reply explaining non-payment 
but contains nothing to offend the customer: 

Tbere must be some good reason or we would 
have bad a letter. 

We wrote you on the sevantaanth, calling 
attention to a bill of ours that had ssoE^ied 
your attention. 

If paynent Is Iqtossible now, the only 
fair thing is for you to write or call at ones 
and take this matter up with us. 

Enclosed is a memorandum of the bill. Pay- 
ment, as you will notice, was due on the third. 

Let us hear from you at onca. 

In this manager's system each paragraph covers just 
one point and fits naturally into the letter before or i^ter 
ahnost any of the other paragraphs in the scries. Con- 
sequently, a correspondent who has grown familiar with 
his book can instantly make the right combination of 
paragraphs to fit any case. 

A small shp of paper is fastened to every letter. When 
the correspondent dictates, be simply marks on this sUp 
the numbers of the paragraphs, in the order he wants 
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them Tmtten, noting also any "fill-ins" to be made. A 
low-priced typist does the transcribing, replacing a higheiv 
paid stenographer. This change, with the time saving 
for correspondent and note taker, effects an important 
economy. 

Even more important, however, is the high quality 
of all letters leaving ihe bouse. Each paragraph has been 
cai^ully worked out, and in its final shape bears the 
approval of the management. Naturally, such a para- 
graph is more effective than one which the ordinary 
correspondent would dictate offhand. 

The form paragraph idea is especially valuable to the 
manager of the smidl office, who often feels that other 
activities, selling perhaps, are more profitable to him than 
letter writing. Proper form paragraphs will often cut 
the time required for dictation to the TrtiniTnnm. It is 
possible to buy these "automatic letter writers" in 
book form contfdning standard paragraphs that have been 
proved effective. They cover sales and collection letters, 
letters answering complaints, promising shipments and 
so forth. These books are very valuable especially in 
the small office. Space is left in them for the addition of 
"paragn^hs" thaX may be needed in any particular 
business. 
Saving work on Nearly all correspondence systems include a follow-up 

Mlow-up letter* pj^j, qJ Q^g Ismd or another. In order to write an inteUi- 
gent follow-up letter to a customer, the correspondent 
must have before him the gist of previous letters to that 
customer, without having to indulge in a time-consuming 
search through the correspondence files for carbon copies. 
Most follow-up systems niake use of index cards, on which 
are entered, in some compact form, synopses of jnevious 
letters. 

Thb information must be complete and- correct, or 
there is the possibility that subsequent letters will be 
inappropriate; and prospective business ddayed, if not 
lost altogether. The labor required to make the entries 
on the cards is considerable and, when the office is espe- 
cially busy, this routine work is sometimes neglected. 
Consequently, the record often runs behind, and the 
file contains no information concerning very recent 
correspondence. When replies come quickly, it neceasi- 
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FIOURB 25: Thto card ibow* at ■ gbmce found verr cffecdve. It ii filed Ksognpfa- 

Jtnt what the cuatomer bM Mked for ntd Ically and enaldet the manager to aee jatt 

rece iv ed in the way of quotationi. As a what U gcring on in any territory and aid* in 

foXow-up in the aalea department it hai been keei^ng talesnen in touch with cuatomera. 



To Whom AddfMtfd 



wHMn tht day of rMOlpl. 
la My bill "Progmt.' 



pliaM naka a raport 
ffvM If yau hava nethlni 



« Ratin TM« Fotdar tsA CMTMVOndMM toWrlttr 



FIOURB 36: Permanent data ia ri^dly or atocera witoae name i« on tbe fcdder, the 

excluded from thii fodow-up file, which ia carbon ia aent to this file rather than to the 

reaerved (be active correapondence only, permanent file, aa long aa tbe aubject la 

When anyone writes a letter to tbe penoa "alive" Later it is tranaferred to other Slea. 
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tates bunting in tetter basketa for unfiled letter copies. 

A umple and practically automatic letter follow-up 
system has been in use for some time in a lai^ manu- 
facturing establishment, and has helped to keep quota- 
tion records in convenient order It is now easy to 
get all the facts necessary for writing an intelligent 
follow-up letter, and for supplying salesmen with com- 
plete data at a moment's notice. 

A sheet of tetter paper nze, ruled as shown in figure 25, 
on page 63, is used for indexing the follow-up file. There is 
one sheet for each state, arranged alphabetically in a 
looseleaf book. The record gives the customer's name, 
shows what quotations have been made, the date of each, 
and the quotation number which refers to estimates, 
drawings and other matters connected with that quota- 
tion. In the proper column is a description of the goods. 
When an order is received, a checkmark is made in the 
"ordered" column. If no order is obtained, this fact 
is noted in the "lost" column by means of an abbrevia- 
tion. A key, kept in connection with the record, gives 
the meanings of the abbreviations. For instance, "Del. " 
mgnifies that the time of delivery oCfered was too long; 
"Spc." shows that the goods o£fered did not entirely 
meet the specifications; "P" denotes that the price was 
too h^h; "NP" that no purchase was made, and so on. 

By glancing down the various columns, it is posdble 
to learn many important facts. For instance, if a certain 
size or type of tuticle is very frequently recorded with 
"P," meaning that the purchaser bought at a lower 
price, it shows that the price and cost of this merchandise 
needs investigation. In fact, the index pages show, 
nearly as well as the working of the home office ^id plant, 
what competitors can do in various ways, since idmost 
every sale tost means a sale by a competitor under con- 
ditions that were met by him. The value of these index 
pages simply as a sales-tendency record, is, therefore, 
well worth the clerical work involved. 

When quotations are submitted, extra copies of the 
letters are made in red on thin onion skin paper. These 
of course, shoTv the exact addresses, description of the 
articles, prices, terms, time of delivery, and so on. The 
quotation carbon copies are sorted out from the other 
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correspondence, holes are punched to fit the looseleaf 
binder and each copy is placed behind the indrac page of 
tiie state to which it is addressed. 

If an order results, a check is made in the proper HowtokMp 
column and the carbon copy removed. If no reply is """t^'italto' 
received, or if it is necessary to send further information, 
a short memorandum is made on the quotation carbon 
copy and the date of the second letter noted. Thus, 
th^ carbon copy of the quotation gives a complete record 
of all communications, whether by correspondence or 
through interviews. 

Finally, an entry is made, in the proper column of the 
index page, that tiie prospect is "dead" or an order has 
result^, and the carbon copy is removed. In this 
manner the number of the carbon copies in the binder 
is kept down to a minimiiTn and live inquiries are not 
buried in obsolete letters. 

The index page with its record abbreviations and Anothw affecth 
checkmarks shows at a ^ance how far back it is neces- Wtow-up plin 
sary to follow up any letters, and these are arranged 
by dates with the newest on top, so that they can be 
gone over in a short time. 

A file from which all permanent data and correspond- 
ence are absolutely excluded is the basis of the follow-up 
plan of a large manufacturing concern. This plan has 
been particularly successful in getting correspondence 
handled quickly and having instructions and minor 
details disposed of without delay. 

The file is arranged as follows: Three vertical filing 
drawers carry manila folders, nine by twelve inches, 
which are printed as shown in Figure 26, on page 63. 
Th^e are spaces for the name of the addressee, the 
dictator, and the date of follow-up. 

A carbon copy of every letter and note is made for How Kit put 
this file. The copy sheet has a printed space in the upper '''**1 
right-hand comer for notations in regard to follow-up. 

When the executive reads and signs bis mail, he either 
marks every carbon for the general file or places a date 
in the space marked "follow-up." When these carbons 
reach the filing department they are sorted, and for 
each one marked for the follow-up file a manila folder is 
prepared as described above. These folders are first 
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filed alphabetically by the name of the person addressed; 
they are then arranged chronolt^cally, according to the 
follow-up dates, behind the different letters of the alphabet. 

Incraning mail, before it goes to the executive, has GMngtha 
attached to it any correspondence from the follow-up hJS^ the right 
file which pertains to the various subjects discussed, unw 
Tliis eliioinates the trouble and delay of hunting cor- 
respondence after letters are in the executive's hands. 
He has all necessary information inmiediately. 

Every morning after the incoming correspondence is 
taken care of, the £Ie clerk looks behind each letter of 
the alphabet in the follow-up files and removes all folders 
marked for the ciurent date. He then separates them 
according to the individuals in the organization whose 
initials appear in the space allotted to "Hand this to," 
and delivers them to the proper desks. 

"We have borrowed an idea from builders and factory 
men, and we find it works splendidly in our office," says 
the owner <^ a "not-too-large" business. "Tlie idea 
is ihe use of blueprints. Blueprints have been used to 
insure accuracy in shops and building operations for 
many years, and it was mmply the application of an old 
method to a different problem when we 'blueprinted* 
OUT office work. In other words, we mapped out the 
exact course of letter and foUow-up that an inquiry should 
receive. 

"We use several sets of prints. Each set covers a How biu«iKints 
class of inquiries which we receive, or shows the plan for a 
series of tetters and circulars sent to names on our varioxis 
mftilipg lists. It is not possible to reproduce in these 
pages the entire series of prints, but the two shown in 
Figures 27 and 28, page 66, may serve to illustrate the 
methods we use. 

"Series 5, for Kcample, is the one that we send to a 
prospect who lives in a town where we have no dealer. 
When tiie inquiry is brought to the girl in charge of the 
form letter department, she marks it 'Mailing 17.' This 
indicates that we will send the 'first inquiry letter,' en- 
closing information blank, a Number 4 card, and im- 
stamped return envelop, and Bulletin A. 

"The 'Number 4 caxd' has a space in which the pro»- 
pect may write the date when he will be interested; and 
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another space where he can place a checkmark if not 
interested. If this card is returned to us with the reply 
'not interested,' the inquiry is destroyed according to 
the instructions on the blueprint. If the reply states 
that the prospect will be int^^sted at some future date, 
the card is placed in the 'hold file,' from which it is auto- 
matically brought out upon the date specified. When a 
card conies from the 'hold file' we send 'Mailing 16.' 
This mailing also appears on one of the other blueprints, 
for it is used in more than one series. 
'""If the prospect in his reply returns the 'information 
blank,' then we quote him a price on the equipment best 
suited to his needs. Hegets'Mailii^lS.' This includes 
the proper advertising matter and bulletins and gives the 
necessary information about the types of machinery that 
the prospect specifies. 

"When we send this quotation we file the correspond- 
ence card to come up again in 20 days. At that time, if 
we have received no reply, 'Mailing 13' goes to the pros- 
pect and is automatically followed by 'Moling 14.' 

"We again file the card 20 days ahead; and if by that 
time we get no reply, the inquiry again is referred to the 
dealer and we follow out the process shown in Series 1. 
TioB takes the inquiry out of Series 5 and into Series 1, 
which we continue to its conclusion. 

"If we receive no reply at any time from the priwpect 
we follow the routine as shown at the bottom of Series 5. 
We make out a card for each prospect, and it always 
shows which form letter has been sent. As a result, our 
follow-up becomes practically automatic. It is simply a 
matter of reading the card and the blueprint. 

"Each stenographer working on the form letters has a 

portfolio containing the blueprints and also a complete 

set of form letters and enclosures. No question need 

arise, therefore, as to which letter should be sent, or what 

should go with it. 

A new employee "Another advantage, and not a small one, in the use 

In^ena?*"* °^ ''^ system is that a new girl in the form letter depart- 

•yttwn Is uMd ment needs practically no 'breakii^ in.' The ^1 in 

charge of the department dmply goes over the prints 

with her once. If any question comes up after that she 

can answer it for herself by referring to the prints." 
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SAVING MONEY BY THE LETTERS YOU 
DONT WRITE 

IT may coet thousaDcts of dollars and take yean of PoorletteralMt 
patient effort to land a prospect; but one letter can 5!??^''"'*' 
often spoil the result of all that expenditure. Much '*™*'" 
has been written about the business-building letter and 
little aaid about the business-destroying letter; yet these 
two types exist and sometimes they are seen issuing 
daily from the same firm. One department of the con- 
cern may be tearing down what another department is 
laboring hard to create. 

You will agree that sales amounting to $30,000 a year 
to one customer are very much worth while. Yet an 
account of this size was lost for five years because of a 
hastily written letter. In other words, orders amotmt- 
ing to at least S150,000 were thrown away because one 
correspondent did not see fit to use a little tact, or did 
not have it in him. 

A business man who thought letter writing was im- 
portant enough to warrant study, tells what he did: 

"A customer worth having is certainly worth keeping; Building good 
and one department id as responsible as another for keep- r'iL'^rjII? 
ing him. Every department is a sales depariiment re- 
gf^ess of its name, and every letter that issues from 
that department should be a sales letter. This, at Ieast> 
is the attitude we take in our concern; and some of the 
methods we use to make our policy effective will, I aib 
sure, be of interest to most business men. 

"We believe that the opportunity to keep the customer 
sold is present in ev^y letter we write to him. Con- 
sequently, we find it important to maintain just as 
thorough an inspection of our correspondence as we do 
of our mauufactiu%d product. I shall tell as specifically 
as possible how we do this. 
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How WW iww "Our first Btep In putting our plan in operation was to 

J^JJ^J""*" center on the weakest spots first. These we located aftCT 
a few weeks spent in readii^ all the letters tiiat could be 
conveniently handled each day — it made no difference to 
us who wrote them. At the same time we classified each 
correspondent accc»ding to bis strength or weakness. 

"The next step was to make a list of all the corre- 
spondents. Of course, yoiu- business may not be big 
enough, yet, to have "correspondents." That simply 
makes it all the easier for you to find the weak spots in 
the letters that go from your office. The "cure" I am 
telling you about will improve your letters, I am sure, 
whether you send out one or 1,000 a day. The list we 
divided into two parts — the 'active ' and the 'non-active.' 
The 'active' list contained the names of those whose 
work was under inspection, and the 'non-active' the 
names of those who were on the waiting list. This 
method we still use. Each week we make a new selection 
of names, and thus we find it possible to swing around 
the circle s^tematically, and to give attention to aU. 
"Ctmoring" the "The names of the correspondents are kept on cards — 
SurtatBrtT"* ^^ ^^^ illustration in Figure 29 on page 71. You will 
observe that on this card there is space for keeping a 
record to show how often in a given time a particular 
individual's correspondence has been read. 

"We find we can accomplish most through criticism 
of the work of the correspondents. Some good can be 
done, no doubt, by the circulation of literature among the 
dictators in the effort to enlist their interest in writing 
more concise letters, in makii^ clearer statements, in 
injecting character into the written message, in looking 
at every situation from the sales angle. It has been our 
experience, however, that in the long run those efforts 
are only mildly effective. Most people, we find, do not 
readily comprehend abstract principles. 

"One quahty we always insist on is conciseness. 
Recently I criticised a letter from the angle of concise- 
mss. As originally written it contained 87 words. After 
carving out the junk, the saxae ideas were expressed in 
clearer terms, and with more character, in 39 words. 
Nothing was sacrificed to coiu-tesy, but the individiuility 
of the writer stood out infinitely more. 
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FIGURE 39: Here are two form* that are who are entruated with letter writing. It 

lued for cheddng up on the quality of miBlit be well 'm any concern to keep record* 

lettcn. They give vtduablc information on like these for a while; they are almoat snr« 
the relative (trength and weaknen of those to give a higher grade of letter outpM. 
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MAKING YOUR OFFICE WORK FOR YOU 

craBraeMuid^ "la reading letters we often find statemeots that are 

not immediately clear ; and many timea we find Btatements 
that are not clear even alter we have carefuUy studied 
them. Often I ask other members of the oi^anization to 
read such letters before they are returned to the writer 
with our criticisms. Usually the resultant interpreta- 
tion has been entirely different from that intended by 
the writer. Yet often we find that a dictator will still 
contend that his letter is clear simply because it was clear 
to him — ^he knew what he meant. We find, Uierefore, 
that simply to preach the principle of clearness is seldom 
very effective. The best plan is to show correspondents 
where their letters are at fault. 

"The correspondence selected for study each week 
comes directly to the department of supervision before 
it is returned to the dictator. It is thus possible to stop 
many imdesirable things from reaching the prospect or 
the customer. 

" In making our criticisms we use a slip like that shown 
in Figure 30 on page 71. We never mark criticisms 
directly on the typewritten sheet. 

"We keep a record of all criticisms on cards like that 
shown in Figure 31 on page 71. This enables us to 
follow the correspondents and to know whether they 
are improving. 

"The slip bearii^ this criticism is attached to the letter 
and goes back to the correspondent. If for any reason 
the letter should have to be rewritten, the efip and the 
file copy are stamped 'please rewrite.' Otherwise the 
file copy bears the 'approval' stamp of the department. 
The oiUy way that a correspondent knows when his 
letters are being read is when he notices this approval 
stamp on his file copies. 

"On the next page is a study of the work of five men 
over a period of seven days. The men entered our employ 
subsequent to the inaiiguration of the work of corre- 
spondence supervi^on. All started to dictate under 
exactly parallel conditions in the same department, and 
the nature of their correspondence work was practically 
the same. In the case of these five men we were asked to 
give our opinion of the individuals as compared with 
the others at the end of the seven-day period. The 
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instance shows how valuable the records of the super- 
vision department often prove. 

Educational Letters Number Per Number 

TiuniDg Written CritickiDs Cent Rewritten 

College 104 72 TO. 2 22 

CoUege 9S 64 66.8 S 

HighSchool 50 18 36 4 

Partial College IM 36 30.7 7 

College 90 29 32 8 

"The first correspondent had to rewrite more than 
one fifth of his letters and several of those that went to 
make up that one fifth might have led, directly or 
indirectly, to loss of business. Through correspondence 
inspection it was possible to rec<^nize the fault right at 
the start and to take the necessary steps to stop it. 
Had it not been for this supervision, the correspondent 
would probably have gone on until some big error 
called attention to the fact that he was writing business- 
destroying letters. 

"In this connection, it is well to remember that for WhyieorrMpon- 
eveiy error of this sort which is brought to the surface 
through some outside 'kick,' there usually are many 
others that cause customers to drop quietly by the way- 
side without their taking the trouble to tell ua just why 
they no longer send us orders. 

"Our correspondence manual is one of the main 
supports of the correspondence supervision work. It 
gives each dictator at once the ideas of the department 
on all points on which he must be informed if he is to do 
his best work. The manual is divided into two parts. 
The first part contains instructions, covering such points 
as how to operate the dictating machines, how to dictate 
the address of a letter and the body of the letter, how to 
make corrections after transcription, how to conduct 
inmde correspondence, and how to write letters to sales- 
men. I have seen much the same kind of a manual in 
use in an office that boasted of only one stenc^rapher. 
No office is too small, I feel, to have standard forma for 
ita letters. 

"The second part of the manual is given over to the 
oonaideration of such topics as clearness, charact^, 
coxutesy, opening, closing, prompt replies, service, 
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attitude, and aimilar points. The entire work is plenti- 
fully illustrated with examples taken from our own 
correspondence. 

"Not all the copy for these maiinftla is placed in the 
hands of the correspondents at once. Every week four 
pages are issued to each dictator. The sheets are kept 
in looseleaf binders, and are inserted by someone from 
the department of correspondence supervision. By this 
means it is possible to lead the dictators through the 
matter by stages rather than to try to force too much 
on them at once. 

"Each new correspondent must come to the super- 
vision department for training before he is allowed to do 
any active dictating work. This includes all correspon- 
dents, no matter what has been their previous experience 
in writing letters. We find that usually the green men 
are easiest to deal with, for they have had no opportunity 
to form any of the bad habits which correspondente 
contract only too readily. 
Trial tetton ^ " The new man is first of all given a few actual letters 

to which he is requested to dictate replies. His dictation 
is transcribed and the supervisor then carefully goes over 
it with him. This trial gives us an opportunity to observe 
the man's good and bad points, and we can decide just 
what the beginner needs in order to acquire our standards. 
It is surprising how the weak points will show up during 
this first period and how much can be accomplished by 
pointing them out at once, before the wrong habits are 
formed. All of a man's work is carefully reviewed before 
any of it ever reaches our customers; and the new corre- 
spondent is kept in our 'active' list until in our opinion 
he can write the kind of letters we think will truly 
represent us. 

"Our supervimon applies to aU letters that bear a 
company signature or are written on its stationery. We 
find that salesmen can be encouraged or discouraged by 
the letters they receive from the house. So the same rules 
which apply to letters going to customers apply to those 
going to salesmrai. And the same is true of interdepart- 
mental letters. 

"Supervision of the work of tiie correspondents, we 
find, is only half the battle. Considerable attention 
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FIGURE 32; These stenographen have ing. and abbreviatinK that ttandardize «U let- 
"standard practice ihccts" which show them ten. Such a itandardization of all letter! ia 
to a "T" how letters must be written, always certain to put a good deal of a con- 
There arc rules for paragraphing, punctuat- ccm's pprsonality into its correspondence. 



FIGURE 33: It aeldom pays to expect and methods. That's why these young 

correspondents to "jest grow." They may men are "gwng to school." They are taking 

be made valuable builders of good will if a course of instruction in letter writing that 

carefully instructed in the company policy will make more valuable helpers of them. 
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FIGURE 34: One co n c er n decided to too many, of them were caused by carelett 

tabulate graphically all of the oomplaint* letter writing. Notice that the last four 

it receives froto customers. Some of these causes given on this sheet place the responti- 

oomplaints could not be avoided, but many, tnlity on the correspondence department. 
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must also be given to the mechanical appearance of our ClMii-looklni 
written representatives. It would hardly be good policy 
to have personal representatives who were shabbily 
dressed. The same, we feel, is true of letters, and 80 we 
take great paina with them. 

"We do not allow our letters to be filled with smudges, 
blotches, characters struck over each other, ragged 
mai^na at the right band, holes from erasures, mis- 
qielled words, abbreviations not clear to the reader, or 
incorrect addresses that may cause a loss of time. This 
is a good point for the man with only a small businees to 
remember. He can less afford to give a bad impression 
than the one with a big business can. 

"Sometunee a firm will have as many standards for 
typewritten work as it has typists. So one of our first 
tasks was to establish a house standard. 

"While we were putting our plan into effect, we 
gathered all our typists into one room each Monday 
morning for half an hour. They were gpven straight- 
forward talks by the supervisor. Ehiring the talk we 
used a blackboard freely, and all the examples given 
were taken from the letters of the previous week. The 
girls were required to make notes of what was given 
them. They later tyi>ed these notes on standard sheets 
of paper and handed them in for correction. 

"When they were rewritten, the sheets were inserted 
in note books furnished by the company. The books 
were later indexed and each girl retained the copy she 
had made. Among the subjects covered are such points 
as spacing, erasures, margins, the address, body, signa- 
ture, numbers, tabulations, capitalization, punctuation, 
abbreviations, spelling, and house letters. We also had 
copies of this manual given to the dictators, for we 
found that sometimes they had ideas of letter writing 
which conflicted with our standards. 

"The new typist, like the new correspondent, is not 
allowed to do any work that will reach customers until 
she has a thorough imderstanding of what is expected of 
her. She is required to make a copy of the manual for 
herself. In that way she is sure to cover every part of 
it. We then allow her time to make a study of the 
complete book, and we give her an examination on it. 
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"The work of the typists is regularly supervised in 
much the same way as is that of the correspondaits. 
Hie names of the girls whose work is to be sent to the 
department of supervision for criticism are selected in 
the same manner as those of the dictators. A record is 
also kept on cards of each girl's work. 

"In oiu" organization we have several classes where 
men take training courses — lasting from three to eighteen 
months — in preparation for work in the different depart- 
ments. Part of this training is compulsory attenc^ce 
at a class in correspondence. This class is held evoy 
Saturday morning from 8:30 until 10:15. 

"The class is conducted by the correspondence super- 
visor and the subject is taught by means of actual 
problems bearing on the work of the different departments. 
The students are required to write tetters in reply to 
these problems and to hand them in for criticism. During 
the week the answers are criticised freely and the following 
week they are brought to the class, where they are read 
and discussed. The discussions give each man the 
benefit of the point of view of all the others. 

"We seldom find it wise to give the students bad letters 
to tear to pieces. It seems far better to allow the men 
to start with the board clear. 

"The savings from correspondence supervision can be 
felt far better than they can be shown in tangible figures. 
One account saved may pay the salaries of several people. 
The rewording of tactless statements may save and make 
business friends who will continue to send us their caders 
thrtjugh the years. We cannot tell how many enemies 
we might make if we were not so careful. 

"There is a tangible side, however: the saving in time 
alone is enough to justify the expenditure. The training 
we gpive to new dictators and typists enables them more 
quickly to reach maximum production. Improved habits 
of dictation save time for both the dictator and the oper- 
ator. The habit of thinking at the time of dictation, 
instead of after the letter is written, saves much time in 
correction and revision — and this amoimts to quite a lot 
in either a small or a large organization." 
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CHAPTER Vn 

THIRTEEN PLANS FOR INCREASING STENO- 
GRAPHIC OUTPUT 



IN the sniall office there is often insufficient work to 
warrant more than one stent^rapher, and yet that ttaitoMvtlii- 
one may be hard put to it to finish her day's work JJ'^C JJ^JI*" 
in eight hours. It is in just such offices that little time large oiRn 
savers and plans for increasing output may make the 
difference between inaccurate, hurried work and clean, 
correct work. The manager of a small office is likely to 
be so busy himself that he feels he has not the time to 
work out better methods. 

He ia the man who shoxild get much from this chapter, 
by reading the methods found best in offices where those 
in charge have had time to standardize methods in the 
stenographic department. Certainly you will agree that 
a plan that will increase the output of 12 sten(^rapher8 
53% can be successful in speeding up the work of a 
smaller force. 

When the present manager assumed charge of the cor- Tiiia pitn in> 
respondence office of Lord and Taylor's store in New •'■«»<l^«i«j|Wh 
York City, she was given permission to reorganize for ja^*" '"' 
effectiveness disregarding precedent. The correspond- 
ence of the firm had been conducted after the usual 
manner. Each executive employed his owp stenographs, 
and in most instances the stenographers were actually at 
work only a part of the time. Interruptions by visitors 
and telephone calls, absences of the executives, detaU 
office work — these were some of the representative causes 
that led to constant waste and inefficiency. 

In fact, a study of conditions showed that only a small 
portion of each stenographer's time was devoted to the 
actual production of correepondence. The firm was pay- 
ing for a service that it was not getting — was hiring ste- 
nographers to do the half-time work of office boys, at 
TO 
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A untral bureau double the salary that should have been paid to boys, 
ft'^«»«»™i>i'ie and not getting the work done as well, either. 

The first step in checking this waste was to create a 
central stenographic bureau. To this end, 12 of the 
stenographers who had been scattered about the various 
offices of the store were selected and set to work in a 
single good-sized office where they were quite free from 
intrudon. 

"Die second step was to install a telephone switchboard 
that woiild enable each girl to take dictation over the 
wire from the executive to whose work she was ac- 
customed. 

And the third step was to reorganize the correspond- 
ence work of the entire concern (with the exception of 
five stenographers in the private offices of the principal 
executives) so that this central stenographic department 
could handle it promptly and accurately. 
Jurt look at Results are convincing. In 8 months 8 girls were doing 

thmffguresi jjjg ^g^k that the 12 girls had done before. Within a 
year, 7 pila in all had been eliminated. At the present 
time the correspondence of the firm is done at a reduc- 
tion of 50% over what it formerly cost. 

Hie department now consists of 19 stenograph^is. 
Their salfuies range from $S to $20 a week. Each is 
equipped with a desk of modem type and a chair ad- 
justed to the approved height. One standard make of 
typewriter is used throughout, and each is furnished with 
noiseless cups, rubber keys, and other labor, noise, and 
nerve-saving devices. Stationery, clips, rubber stamps, 
and other necessary materials are arranged in the desk 
drawers in accordmice with a prescribed plan, the aim 
being to place each worker's tools in the handiest place 
for ^ective work. Regular inspection to see that this 
prescribed order is maintained, moreover, encourages 
neatness as a habit. 
Htra'i ■ mml "^^ telephone switchboard operator sits at the right 

but tasted of the manager. As each call comes in for stenographic 

dictatiorbpiin work, the operator connects the stenographer who is 
assigned to the work of that department. The latter 
promptly stops her typewritii^, adjusts the telephone 
headpiece, and takes down the dictation, which she 
transcribe in the regular order of its receipt. 
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By this method, as the manager points out, the girls 
are kept constantly employed at the work they are 
engaged to do. If the dictator is interrupted, the stenog- 
rapher resumes her typewriting, and takes dictation agun 
^enever the dictator ia ready. No time is lost in waiting. 
And of course, none of the girls can be assigned to do 
errands, interview callers, work on the files or be inter- 
fered with in their regular duties. The department ia 
working effectively all of the time. 

A careful record is made each day of the output of the 
department, as shown in Figure 35. On it is Usted the 
amount of each kind of work done by each girl. Thia 
report can indicate only the speed of the operators. 

As a check on accturacy, a proofreader goes over each 
piece of work for typographical and grammatical slips. 
Hien the manager herself reads them to see that the 
policy of the house is not transgressed by the dictator. 
A hasty word or an overemphatic statement has often 
been toned down at her advice, and a temper and perhaps 
a customer saved for the house. 

Five times during each day, at stated intervals, a mes- 
senger delivers these letters from the manager's desk to 
the dictators in the different departments for their 
mgnatures. 

Definite statistics of the reorganization ^ow just how 
effective it has been. At the end of the first year, 1 1 (prls 
averaged 243 letters apiece each week. The ratio of 
increase in the amoimt of work accomplished over what 
had been done under the old system was, in the first year, 
37^%* It has since reached something over 50%. And 
the increase has not merely been due to a "speeding up" 
of the workers. On the contrary, the work is done with 
less effort than before ; and in fact it is owing to the careful 
consideration of the human element Involved in the 
problem that much of the success of the reorganization 
has been reached. 

The girls produce better and more work when it is -tndtiM itMMt- 
systematized than when it ia not, and the congenial, [JjSfJJ^^ ** 
almost family, atmosphere prevalent in the department 
has a direct bearing upon both its quality and quantity. 

A reorganization in the stenographic department of a 
bank saved money and actually increased the output. 
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Even wWi 35 The methods employed should be applicable to the smalla: 
■'''•*J™* office. The office manager of this baok employed the 
oftwipiMiv best stenographers he coxild get. The record of every 
applicant for a position was personally examined by him. 
llie lowest sfdaiy paid was $75 a month, and as each new 
stenographer learned the ways of the bank her salary was 
increased. In the stenographic department the bank^ 
employed 35 girb, yet the business of the bank was fre- 
quently coi^^ted at certain times of the day and im- 
portant mailings were often delayed. 

The expense of the department was great. A number 
of the junior officers and bond salesmen had private 
secretaries who were counted as members of the steno- 
graphic corps. 

"I concluded we were paying too much for steoo- 
graphic work," says the banker, "and after studying the 
dtuation I found that the trouble was chiefly caused by 
the improper distribution of the work. Sometimes, when 
one of the officers or salesmen was away from the office, 
his stenographer felt she could take it easy and resented 
the request of any other department for assistance. 
TIm (Mi now " So we eliminated the private secretaries, except those 

wofk In iquidi gf three senior officers. The girls were divided into squads 
of three. A 'relief squad' of five was organized and held 
in readiness to assist any department where the work was 
heavy." 

Now, when the bank opens in the morning, the various 
squads appear in the departments assigned to them and 
t^e dictation for half an hour. Officers who were formerly 
in the habit of n^ecting their correspondence until the 
nuddle of the day have to begin disposing of it promptly; 
and by limiting the dictation to h^ an hour, the girls are 
saved from becoming pen-weary over the book and 
finger-weary over the machines. The peak of the load is 
reached in the middle of the afternoon. By disposing of 
the routine mail early in the day, the rush of business 
thea can be handled without confusion. 

One soiuve of saving is to have standards of work and 
to base salaries upon the degree to which these standards 
are reached and maintained. The manager of a western 
office has established such standards and declares that 
they have worked out to excellent advantage. 
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FIGURE 3S: This record for the iteno- day, but u a fudr bmUt of payment. Qoita 

gnpluc department reveal* the relative often it •bowt that one operator i« emitting 

~ 'venew of the operatort and aervei not miu^ more than ihe ia entitled to wliile 

« a record of work turned out day by anotbcr may not be rcedvins iriiat ibe eama. 




PIGintE36: Before you can train a itenog- application uted by o 

rapher to maximum effectivencaa you mutt, has helped condderably in weeding out 

of coune, obtain ona who can be trained- undemrable applicants before they were hired. 

Reproduced above is the type of employment It aid* in holding down the labor turnover. 
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mis piui flivN a "Not long ago," he says, "a stenographer who had 
.__.__. ._..,_ ,„ j^^^ j^ ^^^ employ Bome time came to me and asked for 
an increase in salary. We were paying her $15 a week. 

"I was sincerely anxioiis to give her all she was worth, 
80 I suggested she take a t^t which would reveal her 
ability. She agreed. I gave her three tests which we 
have adopted for stenographers. Instead of being worth 
S15 a week or more, the t^ts showed that she waa worth 
only $9. I showed her the results, and told her frankly 
why we could not afford to pay her more. She saw my 
dde, and declared she wanted to do her best to improve. 

"She did. Today she is earning, and getting, $18 a 
week. 

"I was able in this case to determine just what was a 
lair rate of payment by comparing the employee's ability 
with fixed stfuidards. We have made a study of sten- 
c^^phic work in our office, and have set standards of 
pay and performance. We find that this method protects 
us against overpaying. It also gives employees an 
incentive to become as efficient as the staadard and 
receive salaries in accordance. 

"Having a basis of accurate knowledge of this sort, 
many problems have solved themselves for us. I am 
sure a description of what we have done will prove 
helpful, by indicating how standards may be set in 
other offices. Few offices are too small to have standards 
of work. 

"Our dictation consists mostly of long, technical 
reports. Quite often a report will require a week's 
dictation, and when typed may cover 200 pages. It 
used to be a wild guess, ^ter dictating a report, when the 
typii^ wotild be completed. CUenta' would inquire by 
telephone when they could expect their reports, but we 
could not give safe estimates. 

"To overcome this I made studies which resulted in a 
practicable plan for standardiziiLg our stenographic 
department. The following factors were easily obtainable: 

1. Average number of words in a typewritten line, 12 

2. Average number of lines to a typewritten page, 26 

3. Average number of stenographic pages to a typewritten page, 2 

4. Average speed typewriting (words per minute), 60 

5. Average time required to typewrite one pt^ (minutes), 5. 
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"Interruptions sometimes occurred during dictation. TlwttaiMf. 
This made it impossible for us to estimate the time "^phBriwefkon 
required to typewrite from the time consumed in dictating. " " "* "'" 
The obvious method, therefore, was to count the number 
of stenographic pages in the dictation, calculate the 
number of typewritten pages this would make, and from 
that figure the time required for transcription. 

"This method of reckoning is now standard in our 
offices, and proves satisfactory to ourselves and our 
stenographers. It is like a railroad time table: stenog- 
raphers have so much ground to cover at fixed speeds, 
and they can schedxile the time of their arrival. This Is 
a convenience to ourselves, and a source of considerable 
satisfaction to the Btenc^^ftphers in maintaining a certain 
standard of proficiency. 

"The tabulation of typewriting speeds for various How much work 
stenographers led naturally to the question: When is a •*»»'*' «it«i»ot- 
stenographer proficient? rtpbtrirtouW 

"The system of shorthand a stenographer uses is 
usually immaterial, I think. Speed is obtained, not from 
the system of shorthand used so much as from keeping 
the diaracters as small as possible and making each 
character legible. 

"We have two fixed requirements for our stenographers : 
First, they must use pens instead of pencils, for a pencil 
is a poor substitute for the ever-sharp pen point; second, 
they must operate the typewriter by the touch system, 
for this adds much to their speed. 

"To determine when a stenographer is proficient, I 
had first to establish a standard of 100% proficiency. 
I established a typewriting speed of sixty words a minute, 
therefore, as my standard of proficiency. 

"I had often observed that stenographers handle 
certiun kinds of material more quickly than others. 
For instance, it seemed to take them longer to transcribe 
entirely new matter, than something they were familiar 
wiUl This was interestingly proved to be the case by 
tite following tests: 

1. Speed while typewriting from Htenographio notes Soiiw llinplf 

2. ^)eed while typewriting from straight printed copy teiti for ttono* 
8. Speed while typewriting the apedal sentence, "Now is the ftrtphle ability 

time for all good men to come to the aid of their party." 
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Qraphic charts "A fair comparison of the variations is shown in F%ure 

Jl"" ih'II^ "' 37 on page 87. Stenographer "B" made this record, 
"' " ' which may be too high, however, for an averse; 

1. Thirty words per minute 

2. Fifty-four words per minute 

3. One hundred and fifteen worda per minute. 

"We have now established a system of records and 
curves on the proficiency of our stenographers, and 
applicants for stenc^raphlc positions are given the 
three tests. Then tiieir records are filed. We thus know 
how proficient stenographers are at the beginning of 
their service ; and we have a basis for observing whether 
they are getting better as time goes on. 
"The curves given in the illustration just referred to 
!!^i^i^'da "'""' rejM^sent the records of two applicants. A brief study 
shows the following facts: 

1. Stenographer "A" is 100% proficient. 

2. Stenographer "fi" is only 50% efficient as a stenographer, 
but is 90% effective as a typist. It would, therefore, be more econom- 
ical to use "B" on copy work than on transcription, because of her 
difficulty in reading her notes. 

3. Stenographer "B" is capable of greater ultimate maximum 
efficiency than "A." This is indicated by this greater speed on 
tests. 

" Note the difference in the angle of the line for the two 
stenographers in the chart. We have found that sten- 
ographers, fresh from training, plot a curve simitar to 
that of "B." As they increase their effectiveness, they 
change the angle until it becomes an actual attainment 
plot, as shown in the "A" curve. This may be ccnsidered 
piftTiTniim proficiency, although the points of the curve 
may be raised by continually increased effectiveness. 

"The curves shown to the right in Figure 16 on p^e 
87 represent the records of a stenographer upon entering 
our employ, and at later periods when tests are made to 
determine her wage value. Notice the decreased angle 
of inclination as greater proficiency is attained. 

" Our three tests furnish us a meastue of the productive 
effectiveness of stenographers. Periodical t^ts enable 
tis to observe increased proficiency. For the standard, 
or 100% proficiency, we pay $18 a week. 
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FIQURB37: If eroployen alwayi knew the chart alKiwi the rciulti of tests of ttenog- 

aniwer to the quntion aaked above, the raphers detcribed in thit chapter, aa carried 

labor turnover in Menographic help in many on in one office. Perhapt it will pay you to 

11 would be kept down. Thi* graphic clieck up in your office according to thit chart. 
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FIGURE 38: Movable scrccna of wall FIGURE 39: When the executive vAo ux* 

board ■eparare the itenographen in one thii desk finithea dictating, be puts the 

office, and provide them what amounts to pri< cylinder in this special rack. The office 

vate oEEices with sufficient working room, boy gathers and diatributes the cylinders. 



FIGURE 40: It's often well to put the too, when the work is centralized better 

typewriters in a room by themselves so that methods of supervidon often can be attained, 

the clatter and crash of the instruments will thus making better work possible at lower 

not disturb the other office workers. Then, cost. Note also the excellent lighting facilities. 
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"Our syatem satisfies the stenographers, who are paid 
for what they do, and know it." 

The chief correspondent for one firm uses some 
uncommon methods in training stenographers. These 
methods ^ould be of especial value to ^e office man 
who has only one or two stenographers as he must often 
rely upon them for more than mere stenographic work. 
The really valuable girl in the small office is in fact more 
often a secretary than a stenographer. 

"The stenographer who reached the highest plane," 
Bays he, "is the one who writes the intention of the 
dictator, rather than his exact dictation. A busy man in 
answering letters often says either more or less than he 
means, and the capable stenographer should know what 
he is endeavoring to say and put it in proper form just 
as she takes care of the ptmctuation and the grammatical 
construction of his sentences. 

In order to do this a stenographer must have some 
insight into the business. I make it possible, therefore, 
for new girls to visit the various departments and obtain 
an understanding of the functions and methods of each 
section so that they will be in a position to supplement 
and interpret the dictator's words. In taking notes, 
a girl must concentrate, of course, on what is being said 
in order that she may correct any misstatements. After 
each letter is written she should read it over to be sure 
it is correct in every detail and conveys the thoughts of 
the dictator, thus preventing errors and complaints. 

"When a new stenographer is employed in our organi- 
zation, she is given a list of all the words and phrases 
peculiar to the business to enable her to become familiar 
with their spelling and meaning, and to practice the short- 
hand characters expressing them. A shorthand dictionary 
is also at hand; it has proved a valuable aid even to the 
^cperienced operators. 

"A stenographer should never go slow with her notes 
or on the machine. Whether the work be light or heavy, 
the highest speed must be maintained or efficiency is 
lost. Many a good stenographer has absolutely spoiled 
her speed by running slow on light work. This feature 
demands the most careful watehing at all times or the 
fruit of long training will be lost. The maintenance of 
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Aplanthatkvepi top speed will also accelerate the slower dictators; 
spoilMl iBtiera QQ one cares to have a stenographer sitting before him 
«rt of the mail ^^^ ^^^ ^^ .^^ ^^^^ 

"The stenographer is taught to watch her letters as 
she writes them, and if many corrections, restrikea, or 
erasures are made, to take the letter out of the machine 
before ftuther time is wasted. All letters that do not 
have a pleasing ap[>earance when finished, are returned 
for retyping. Retiimed work is a mute, but stroi^ 
criticism. When a letter is returned, one of the lower 
corners of the letter and the duplicate is torn off, so 
that it necessitates rewriting and prevents the letter 
being mailed out or the copy from being filed. 
Saving wppiiea ' ' The office copy of the second sheet of a letter is written 

jntti^typipg «rf ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^f ^^ ^^^^ -pyg saves time, is economical, 
and also insures the two pages of the letter always 
being together in the files. 

"The various kinds of writing paper are kept in indi- 
vidu^ compartments. We use either a desk with a 
divided drawer or cabinets specially made which rest on 
the top of the desk within instant reach of the girl as she 
sits at her machine. The increasing regard for quality 
in correspondence papers makes intelligent handling 
here necessary if costly wastes are to be avoided. 

"Style is a question of judgment and expresses the 
individuality of the concern. Ideals and stimdards are 
set, and the work executed in conformity with them. 

"These are our office standards. Before writing a 

letter, the stenographer looks over the notes and lays 

out thQ letters accordingly. If the notes are few, the 

message is either written on a. short letterhead or on a 

large one with double-spaced typing and wide margins. 

Where the notes are many, the margins are narrowed to 

one inch or three quarters of an inch, giving more writing 

space for the body of the letter. On long letters the 

typing is single-spaced with a space between paragraphs. 

As models each girl is given a set of long, short, and 

mediiim length letters typed in the style we approve, 

for placing, spacing of margins, and the like." 

It's oftan the TTiCTe are many little short cuts and methods that 

wunt^^^hwe'MB "^"^ ^® "^®*^ ^^ *^^ stenographer to effectsavings and to 

■oiM better her output. Here are a number of pl^, which 
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have been tested in ofiSces and found effective. Many Someatanog- 
of them are described by the business men who nae them, ranhera natu- 
rally ara not 

1. A plan that taught slenographera how to spell. buthmlai^M 

"Constructive criticism and a 'mistake book' proved to train tham 
valuable in training our stenographers," says an executive 
whose work requires unusual accuracy and good judgment. 

"I sometimes find that an employee, good in every 
other way, is weak on some particular point. Often t\aa 
is spelling, for my dictation embraces a wide range of 
subjects, many of which are technical. 

"Suppose the worker's weakness is poor spelling, her 
work otherwise being good. As she turns in her finished 
work, I have it gone over with her and have her note 
carefully in a book, called the 'mistake book,' her 
violations of Noah Webster's principles. Still further, 
I have her make a note covering that work and the entire 
group of words belonging to the same famUy or go'vemed 
by the same rule. 

"Often this is varied by having her actually look up 
the word in the dictionary. It is conmionly useless to 
'mark up' work handed in and merely return it for 
corrections, as the misspelled word will occur again in a 
day or so. Words once entered in the 'mistake book,* 
however, become penalty mistakes for that employee: 
The workers having the fewest errors listed — and more 
particularly, duplicated — in their books, get preference 
in pay and promotion. 

"This system takes a little more time at the start, 
but is a means of getting accuracy — for it may be applied 
to all errors." 

S. A plan that makes carbon copies errorproof. Thta phui may 



"We saved waste and money," says a chief clerk, "by 
abandoning the use of regular carbons between our 
standard forms. The duplicating composition is nm on 
the back of the original form and as many more as are 
required. The copies thus secured are clearer than those 
secured from carbons and they do away with the chance 
of omitting a piece of carbon between one of several 
sheets. Errors cannot appear on carbons now if the 
OTiginal is ccorect." 
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Herfl'8 1 sourte S. How Uind tyjmta may he used mth exceUerU resuJU. 

ihouBhtof ^ manufacturing company which uses dictating 

machines in its correspondence department employs two 
young blind men as operators and finds them imusuaUy 
careful and efficient writers. Both men had been educated 
in a public school for the blind, had learned touch type- 
writing and, with a little experience, became more 
capable than many of the other typists. 

4. ThU "BvUetin of Errors" plan makes the typists 



A sales manager who has a large volume of dictation 
to handle each day assigned his best stenographer to read 
over the letters written by the other girls and make such 
corrections as were called for. She notes errors in spellii^ 
which she corrects and posts each day on the "Bulletin 
of Errors." This calls the attention of all the girls to 
the most common mistakes, and prompts them to avoid 
the unfavorable notoriety of having their names posted. 
This woman has been with the house long enough to know 
what the dictator of the correspondence probably intended 
to say, so that she can pass upon the correctness of subject 
matter as well as of form. 

6. This plan helps in typing envelops and cards. 

"In addressing envelops or typewriting on cards," 
an office manager says, "the platen is so smooth that it 
often revolves without gripping the cards or envelops. 
I find an effective way to keep them from sUpping, is 
to have the typist first insert a yellow second sheet, 
letting it wind around the platen. The rough surface 
of the second sheet holds firmly, and enables the girls 
to work considerably faster." 

6. How to lessen ihe rush hour stenographic work by 
utilising spare time. 

Durii^ slack hours, one office manager has his stenog- 
raphers busy themselves by arran^ng their stationery 
for compact piling in their desks. They place first the 
sheet which is to receive the carbon copy and then the 
firm stationery, until a large pile ia completed, which is 
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thea stored in the center right-hand drawer of their Sivlng Bnw dtr 
desks. This economizes in piling space for stationery 'nittwruthlwai 
and admits of space along the side of the drawer for a 
package each of lai^ and small envelops. 

"It takes only a short time," the manager says, "for 
the girls' fingers to become accustomed to pick up the 
two sheets of paper together and lay th^n on the desk 
to receive the carbon sheet. It also saves many minutes 
formerly wasted in reaching three times for paper which 
wss piled separately — once for the carbon copy sheet, 
once for the carbon paper, and once for the letterhead. 
Now the entire operation of getting the stationery for 
writing a letter is centered in tiie one drawer and causes 
less fatigue to the operator toward the end of a' hard 
day's work." 

7. Making a large numder of "dean" carbon copies. ThlaptannMy 
"When it is necessary to make many copies of a letter, "^|L 

we use a very thin onion skin paper," says an office 
manager. "At first we found that, due to the trans- 
parency of the paper, the copies were hard to read. To 
overcome this difficulty we adopted a carbon paper 
bavii^ both sides treated. This gives a much clearer 
impression due to the fact that it is printed on both 
sides of the flimsy sheet. The letterii^ is consequently 
more opaque and easier to read. 

"It is also possible to put a 'book' of flimsy paper and 
carbon sheets together in the typewriter more quickly, 
for it is not necessary to consider which side ^all go 
downward. If very thin carbon paper is used the same 
results may be obtained by puttii^ two sheets of carbon 
paper together, back to back." 

8. Private offices for stenographers. 

Each stenographer in an eastern advertising office pr^g^lrtofllM 
has a private booth, as shown in Figure 38 on page S8. 
The partitions are made of wall board mounted in sub- 
stantial wooden frames, with pedestals. They are 
movable, and therefore adapt themselves readily to 
rearrangement. They offer every stenographer what 
virtually amounts to a private office containii^ all the 
room necessary for her work. 
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What about The booths are in two rows, with an aisle down the 

for'tviilBtM?"" nuddle. Overhead fixtures in this passt^seway supply 
illuminatioQ. The office manager's desk is across the 
end of the aisle so that he can keep a watchful eye on 
the stenographic force as well as though the girls were in 
an open office. 

The advantages of this series of "private offices" are 
numerous. Each girl has the space that she requires. 
She is not subject to other employees using her desk 
even temporarily, with the attendant loss of time that so 
frequently occurs. The dividing walls do away with 
the needless "visiting" amot^ the stenographers from 
which many offices suffer) and confine to a considerable 
extent the ooi^ from the machines. 

9. Cutting didaiiTig machine costs. 

An unusual method of shaving dictating machine 
cyhnders has cut by half one office's bill for this iteoL 
The manager one day noticed that the operator had to 
set the refinishing machine for each record, or else waste 
an unnecessary amoimt of wax. 
Another leatod To avoid this he had a shelf constructed with numbered 

Wme^and dollar gpaces for fifty cylinders, and filled it with that quantity 
of new records in numerically labeled boxes. The office 
boy now distributes them for dictation, and returns 
them to their places after transcription. When all have 
been used, the operator shaves them to uniform size at 
one setting of the machine. 

In this way she requires less time than by the old 
method of reworking in small lots. Moreover — and this 
is the important saving — the cyUnders are cut only the 
requisite amount, for the operator sets the machine 
more carefully than she did when she had to adjust it 
for each record. Each lot of fifty now gives out at 
practically the same time, and is replaced by fifty new 
cylinders. 
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CHAPTER Vm 

MAKING ATTRACTIVE WORKING 
CONDITIONS PAY 

TTTHETJI principal natural influences — noise, light, HowoutsMa 
and ^r— affect the speed and accuracy of office IjlSi?!!?!"''*' 
workers, although the WOTkers may not always be 
conscious of the fact. 

Fighting noise consumee strength and attention which 
should be saved for the day's work. Fatigue follo^ra 
sooner ittan it should; ability to concentrate goes; 
in^ciency and high expense are the results. 

What proper ventilation means is indicated by the 
experience of a New York company, which, by furnishing 
correct atmospheric conditions for its employees, increased 
output sufficiently to warrant a 4% reduction in the force. 

"Before we succeeded in reducing office noises," says 
one office manager, this place was almost unbearable. 
A man could not talk over the long-distance telephone 
satisfactorily because of the racket, and when we went 
htane at ni^t we were all fagged out. 

"The office is now comparatively quiet. The type- why noise ofta 
writers, of which there are more than forty, now click TBWtts In fricth 
but dully. One or two machines in an ordinary room JJ^^m'"*" 
could drown them out. . The means which accomplished 
this transformation? Hair felt." 

The anti-noise treatment cost this particular office 
1 cent a day for each employee. This is said to be about 
the average cost under appropriate conditions. 

"There is a notable improvement in the general tem- 
per of the office," says an executive in an office where the 
silencing treatment has been installed. "The whole at- 
mosphere is more cheerful, and there is less friction be- 
tween employees." 

Again, noise distracts attention. How often a manager 
looks up (torn his desk to wish that the typewriters would 
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MAKING YOUR OFFICE WORK FOR YOU 

all stop for 10 minutes! Especially when perhaps a hun- 
dred employees are concerned, instead of the manager 
atone. Out in the open office they are thus annoyed a 
dozen times to his once. The secretary of a Chicago firm 
found that 10 girls now do the work of 11 in one de- 
partment since moving them away from the elevator 
shaft whare they lost time in lookitig up from their work 
every time the doors clanked. 

Excessive noise in an office contributes to an increase 
of its own volume. Telephones are then yeUed into of 
necessity. In a noisy office the natural human tendency 
to quiet gives place to an attitude of carelessness in this 
regard. Conversely, in a quiet office, voices are lowered 
and the Bources of noise hushed. 

Business noises may be classified accordingly as they 
arise within the office, or without. In the regular office 
building, only those coming from inside operations or 
from the outside through openings need be considered. 
If adequate ventilation is possible without open doors 
and windows, the solution for external noise is in keeping 
them closed. If warm climate or lack of equipment for- 
bids this, the Boimd must he treated as though it were of 
internal ori^. 

Office noise furnishes a case where the most practical 
treatment is cure rather than prevention. It is easier to 
deaden the sound than it is to prevent it. This is largely 
accomplished through the agency of hair felt, although 
sometimes other preventive measures are taken. 

In an office where the noise is great, a felt coverii^ for 
the ceiling and even for part of the wall may be needed. 
Again, if the uproar is not too pronounced, strips of felt 
alternating with uncovered widths of ceiling may be ade- 
quate. This felt is appUed fiat to the surface and is 
usually held in place by narrow board strips along the 
edges. The felt is covered by a light fabric which har- 
monizes with the general scheme of the room, and in 
fact, can usually be obtained to match exactly the decor- 
ated surfaces. One concern which has installed this treat- 
ment in its office figures that the covering for the felt 
needs replacement about as frequently as calcimine, and 
costs about the same. It is difficult for the eye to 
distinguish the treated room from the untreated. 
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FIOURE 41: The liBhting in this office has laid out, maldng it necessary to anange the 

two (hortcoiningt. The Ugtits are hung furniture to suit the lighting. Even so, there 

low and are in the line of vision, which causes arc bad shadows and insuflicient light in spots, 

a glare that hurts workers' eyes. It is badly l^iis greatly reduces the efficiency of workers. 



FIQURB 43: This ia the same office with office has been rearranged to fit the need* of 

a brand new indirect lighting tystem, de- the businen rather than the shortcomingt of 

■Igned to fit the special needs of the office, the lighting system. The lighting bill, always 

The general illumination is good and the worth watching, was reduced at the same time. 
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FIGURE 43: Plenty of light and frnh tur obtained. The men in this picture have all 

toi workers should be provided, wherever the advantaees of working outdoors without 

possible, experts agree. Natural light from the disadvantages that bad weather bring*. 

large windows is usually best when it can be Health and efficiency are thus promoted. 



FIGURE 44: Brain and muscle both are and then go through some simple calis- 

apt to get fagged out after two or three thenics. In the office shown here, work u 

hours of top-speed work. When that hap- found to improve materially after five 

pens, try throwing the windows wide open, minutes or so of exercise and relaxation. 
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The factory oflSce presents a more difficult problem 
than does the office building. The rumble of machinery, 
borne in by the masonry, complicates matters. To get 
away from this, the engineer either separates the office 
acoustically from the factory, or the machinery from the 
floor. Sometimes both are necessary. 

Isolation of a room from heavy machinery noise is 
generally accomplished by padding the walls and ceiling. 
Alternate layers of hair felt and sheet iron are frequently 
used. Brickwork is also good. The reason for this is 
that sound vibrations, when passing through layers of 
materials of different densities, dissipate Uieir enei^ 
more quickly than in traversing an even greater mass of 
one material. The brick and mortar srarve this purpose, 
as do the iron and felt. 

Machinery, particularly if heavy, is the most annoying 
source of sound vibrations. It is frequently better policy 
to isolate the machine so far as practicable. This iso- 
lation of machinery has rarely been found to do away 
entirely with machine vibrations, but it obviates in large 
measure the necessity for the wall padding. Where the 
machines are thus treated, much less drastic changes are 
necessary in the office walls. 

Several methods have been devised for this purpose. 
For convenience, they may be divided into two classes — 
pads and mechanical shock absorbers. These are used 
as individual cases require, varying with reference to the 
wei^t and vibration of the machine. In some extraor- 
dinary cases it has been found necessary to mount the 
shock absorbers on the pads to obtain results. For pad- 
ding of this type, heavy felt layers or cork strips bound 
with iron have been frequently used in attaining satis- 
factory results. 

Each of the methods thus far described has as its 
object the absorption of soimd waves after their generar 
tion. In some offices, however, it is feasible to prevent 
the noise rather than to neutralize it. 

There are in general use three methods of noise pre- 
vention — ^placing deadenii^ material where blows must 
fall or doing away with the blow altogether, removing 
unavoidable noise makers to a separate department, and 

minimiz ing motions. 
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The first is in use in almost every office. Linoleum or 
carpet on the floor softens the sound of footfalls and 
accidental dropping of heavy articles. Door checks pre- 
vent slamming. Gates swinging in both directions do 
away with the bang. Buzzers on telephones supplant 
bells. 

The removal of the chief offenders to a separate depart- 
ment probably originated with the telegraph room where 
the instruments might clatter continuously without dis- 
tiurbing the general office. Typewriters, addressing ma- 
chines, duplicators, adding, bookkeeping, and billing ma- 
clunes have followed them into banishment. 

Elimination of motion tisually eliminates sound and the 
general efficiency method which places close together de- 
partments having frequent dealings with one another is 
of benefit in doing away with unnecessary racket. 

A Chicago manager who has provided a special room 
with individual compartments for all dictation finds that 
the noise in his office has been cut down considerably. 
Now a department head takes all of his letters or reports 
to one of these booths and dictates either to a machine 
or a stenographer as long as is necessary without dis- 
turbing other employees. 

Not only is a great deal of distractii^ noise in the gen- 
eral offices thus eliminated, but a greater sense of order 
in the day's routine is brought out. Because he must 
leave his desk to dictate, the worker is obliged to plan 
his duties so that letters and reports can be handled on 
a definite schedule and not at haphazard. Of course, the 
method does not apply to officials who have private 
offices of their own. 

The idea is adaptable to almost any business where 
the employees' desks are close together and careful appli- 
cation to work is essential. 

Hie second principal influence affecting the speed and 
accxiracy of office workers is light. The best light for 
an office is, of course, dayt^t. Testa have ^own this 
many times. 

In some offices desks can be arrai^ed to take advantage 
of all the daylight available. However, in many large 
offices there are some desks which must use artificial 
light during all or part of the day. 
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FIQURB 45; This graph showa bow tern- apparently maeaat when freah air li lupplied 

pentute and tur nippljr afTect three kmdt at a temperature of about 68° Fahrenheit. 

of activi^: rodins, typewriting, and tlie Stagnant wr and high temperatures invari- 

working of problema in mental arithmetic ably reduce mental and phyrical activitiei. 
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FIGURE 46: The employee! in one office working when the relative humidity waa SO 
were aaked to vote on wl>at degreei of tern- and the temperature at from 68° to 7S° Fab- 
per aturt and humidity each found moat renhnt. Invettigatiocia have proved that at* 
apccvUe. Apparently they felt mott like moaphere undoubtedly affects fuwlttctian. 
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FIOURB 47: The heavy line indicates th« word*. The recorda wer« taken In 10>mlnnt« 

number of words a minute written by the perioda. Note how at continued top apeed 

operator. The dotted line indicates the num- the number of crrDrg increasea with tha 

bar of typographical errors in each 1,000 fatigue of the worker, whidi is not lurprisiog. 




FIGURE 48; This dhait abowi the work of almost continuous. Instead, therefere, of 

the same operator referred to in the above this one minute in 10 being wasted, the 

figure, when ahe was allowed to r«it for one operator's total output for the day is actually 

ndnute of eadi 10. Her effectiveness was greater than when she waa working steadily. 
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In laying out the lighting equipment the principal ques- Th« firat problam 
tion is whether to depend entirely on general illumination '^''!/)'?Ji, 
or to employ a combination of general illumination and '11^^ "^ 
desk lamps. As a general rule if the office room is a large 
one, unbroken by partitions or high furniture, and fur- 
nished with flat-top desks, general illumination is best. 

When general illumination is used as the only source of 
light, there are three types that may be chosen. In the 
order of the amoimt of current used for a given amount 
of light, they are, starting with the most economical — 
direct, semidirect, and indirect. While there ia some 
difference of opinion as to the merits of each system, it is 
generally agreed that the indirect system gives the easiest 
hght to work under, on account of its softness and the 
absence of shadows. Semiindirect and direct give the 
next best results in the order given. 

The chief objection to the use of desk lamps is the glare ""• ■»<• Mghtlng 
that is apt to result from having a strong light close to oSI be"' "^^ 
the work. Where this method is used a ^de should be 
provided of such a style that the light cannot shine into 
the worker's eyes. If the office space is broken up into 
small areas or if there is equipment which casts shadows, 
it is sometimes necessary to use a small amount of gen- 
eral illumination, helped out with desk lamps to throw a 
stronger light upon the work. 

The two illustrations on page 97 show the improve- 
ment that can sometimes be made in an office through 
a change in fighting equipment. Originally, in this office, 
the Ught came from the antiquated chandeliers. The 
bare light sources resulted in glare and eye-strain. As a 
result, the office was arranged to fit the lighting instead 
of for greatest convenience. 

One photograph shows this condition. The other, 
taken from the same spot in the same office shows what 
a scientific layout does. The office equipment is now 
arranged for convenience and effectiveness; the Ught is 
on the work rather than in the workers' eyes, and the 
current consumption is 10% less than it was with the 
old installation. 

No matter what system is decided upon, a material re- 
duction in fighting bills usually can be made by having 
walls and ceilings Ught-colored. In this way light rays 
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Do you know that do not directly strike the work are reflected and 
**"* nllhlhiui^ serve a useful purpose. Dark-colored walls absorb light 
yourUghtbU? ^^ waste it. Some paints can be had that reflect as 
much as 90% of the light. 

In the case of extensive lighting equipment or alterna- 
tions it will usually be found cheapest to obtain the serv- 
ices of an illuminating expert. Many electric light com- 
panies have men to do this work, whose services are free 
to customo^ A properly designed lighting system is 
not only cheaper in the long run but will save much in the 
added effectiveness of workers. 
DoM 1 ohrk't The third influence — air — is the subject of loasiy inves- 

n^d coal you $24. jigations by students and progressive employers. 

For example, a large mercantile concern compiled some 
statistics to demonstrate the approximate loss in em- 
ployees' time, due to colds caused by faulty ventilation. 
Taking into consideration the actual losses due to ab- 
sence, and the less easily computable losses due to less- 
ened efficiency, the ctet was set at $24 a cold. Another 
estimate of the losses occasioned by colds and ailments 
attributable to them comes from a concern in Baltimore, 
whose new building was regarded as a model. During 
the first two winters the percentage of employees absent 
because of sickness was 27.5%. An investigation revealed 
defects in the ventilation and heatii^ system. Proper 
ventilation was provided and the percentage fell to 7%. 
Propar venflio* That the ventilation and heating of o£Sce8 has a direct 

Hon ofton will ^nd at times a wide-reaching effect upon workers cannot 
toMMwi'^ "*" ^ questioned. In order to estabUsh standards and meth- 
ods of measurements and correction, a number of experi- 
ments have been noade' to determine scientifically which 
ventilation methods are right and which are wrong. Chief 
amoi^ these are the experiments made by the New York 
State Commission on Ventilation. One of the most im- 
portant recent discoveries ia that temperature and humid- 
ity — usually the two most easily controlled factors — have 
a direct and immediate bearing upon workers, more im- 
portant in eC^t on their well-beii^ and capacity for 
effort than the chemical piuity of the air they breathe. 
Generally speaking, 68'' Fahrenheit was found to be the 
proper maximum temperature for a room artificially 
heated. But both the relative degree of humidity and 
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FIGURE 49: A group of men on whom 
test! were being made did 37 % more of pre- 
d>cly the same work at 68° than they did. 
under exactly similar cooditiotM, at S6°. 



FIGURE 50: Thia machine meuures duM, 
Efficient air-cleaning devices are desirable — 
where the air *upply is liable to be contami- 
nated by dust or other objectionable matter. 



FIGURE 51: These men are being studied placed under observation in squads of four, 
to determine the effect of atmo«pherjc con- for periods ranfpng from live to eleven weeks, 
ditions on their work. For subjects the ez- These men were Carefully selected and were 
perimcntcTS selected young men who were employed from four to eight hours a day. 
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FIGURE 53: This device is used by one that may make employees catch cold. You 

concern to locate drafts in the office. With probably won't want to make as exhaustive 

colds costing this company about $24 each, on investigation as this company did, but it 

it pasrs to locate and eliminate any conditions may pay you to keep an eye on ventilation. 
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the character of the work that is being done have a bear- 
ing upon the ideal temperature, which in itself ia merely 
one of the three elements that enter into the problem of 
proper heating. 

The worker who labors under conditions of bodily com- 
fort is the one who accomplishes the most and the best 
results. Proper heating and ventilati:^ systems for the 
office are not alone humanitarian; they are good business. 

In the study of the atmospheric conditions under which 
men and women may work to best advantage, it has been 
assumed that immediate physical comfort is the standard 
for the human body, whether the consequences be exem- 
plified in the drowsy stupor that overcomes employees in 
a hot and stifling atmosphere on a cold day or in the 
quiet repose that is induced by a balmy summer breeze. 
Good ventilation produces immediate comfort; unless it 
does it ceases to be good. And temperature, more than 
any other single factor encountered, has been shown to 
be most important in producing that comfort from which 
the best and most enjoyable effort springs. 

There is a ciuious tendency which business men will 
probably observe with special attention: a warm room — 
a room is considered warm at 89.5" Fahrenheit — does not 
tend to affect a man's judgment unfavorably. On the 
contrary, a high temperature, especially if it be accom- 
panied with a fresh air supply, tends to improve his 
judgment. 

Another pertinent fact was brought out by these ex- 
pmments — the inclination to work is greater at a fresh 
air temperature of 68 degrees than at 75 degrees in the 
propcntion that 117 bears to 106. The same tests made 
at the same temperature but with stagnant instead of 
f reeh air, showed a difference in favor of the lower tem- 
perature in the proportion that 119 bears to 100. It 
seems obvious, therefore, that a temp^nture of 68 de- 
grees is most desirable in an office. What the relative 
degree of humidity should be is a point that has not yet 
been determined, although 50% hxunidity is generally 
r^arded as correct. 

A summary of these tests, insofar as they gage the 
inclination for mental work, appears in the graphs on 
page 101. 
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What tampert- Study the graphs carefully. They record the results of 

Mi'*JfflM?* *** itifse experiments under various conditions of ventila- 

' tion, and show the influence of varying temperatures, 

combined with fresh or stagnant air, upon the mental 

activities involved. 

Just what have these experiments in ventilation proved? 
First of all, that temperatures within the range from 86 
to 68" Fahrenheit have a marked effect on certain physio- 
logical responses, and that they have an important bear- 
ing upon the output of the particular type of labor 
commonly used in the business office. They prove that 
the air a worker breathes has such a direct bearing upon 
his capacity as expressed la output as to warrant a care- 
ful consideration of the ventilation problem by the em- 
ployer as a part of his executive duties. But perhaps 
the most comprehensive way to summarize the results 
is to quote the revised list of resolutions passed by the 
Chicago Commission on Ventilation, which reduced its 
findings to specific terms by means of them: 

One MlentHh 1. That carbon dioxide, as encountered in working practice, is 

Investigation not the harmful agent of major importance in expired air or air other- 

that has a wise contaminated, 

2. That a temperature of 68° Fahrenheit with a proper 
relative humidity is the proper maximum temperature for living 
rooms artificially heated. 

3. That in the present state of knowlec^e, it is impossible to 
designate all harmful factors in or associated with expired air. 

4. That the principle of ventilation by currents b preferable to 
the principle of ventilation by dilution. 

5. That for adequate ventilation, smaller volumes of air suffice 
when introduced by dilution. 

6. That ventUation which utilizes the principle of convection in 
producing currents is more effective and economical than that which 
neglects this principle. 

7. That upward ventilation currents in crowded rooms are desir- 
able, provided the sources of air supply are free from contamination. 

8. That in making uae of upward ventilation, attention should 
be given to the counteracting of wall and window chill. 

9. That in those processes of manufacture where considerable 
carbon dioxide (COj) is liberated, the carbon dioxide content is not 
a proper index of air pollution. 

10. That for the removal of kitchen odors, body odors, stable 
odors, and other odors associated with heat production, upward 
ventilation is more efficient than downward veut^tiou. 



tangibie value 
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11. That the delivery of a certain volume of air per unit of time, 
per occupant, into a gives apace does not necessarily constitute 
ventilation. 

12. That air which is introduced into an occupied room in such 
a way that it strikes the occupants should not be lower in tempera- 
ture than 60° Fahrenheit. 

13. That heating and ventilating are two distinct problems, and, 
therefore, the installation of heating and ventilating syetems, whether 
separate or combined, eliould be such that neither system sbaU inter- 
fere with the efficiency of the other. 

14. That from the standpoint of health, relative humidity is one 
of the important factors in ventilation. 

15. That efficient air-cleaning devices are desu«ble in all ven- 
tilating installations where the air supply is liable to contamlnatioD 
by dust or other objectionable matter. 

16. That the bacterial content of the air is an important factor 
in all ventilation, and bears a direct relation to the source and quan- 
tity of the air supply. 

Employees' production was Dot up to the standard, 
the manager of a large factory office knew. Ordinary 
changes failed to augment the production. It was only 
when he noticed what was wasting his own time that he 
discovered the cause of the subnormal results. 

For the first time he really observed the continual pro- 
cession between wash room and office. He observed clerks 
taking elaborate precautions each morning to put pro- 
tectors on their cuffs and moving stiffiy about among files 
for fear of startling the dust. 

Bis stenographers spent too much of their time rub- 
bing out fingerprints, while the bookkeeping department 
was constantly cleaning up pE^;es. 

The office was over the boiler room, and soft-coal dust 
came in with the deliveries every forty-e^t hours. A set 
of fine-mesh screens over windows improved production 
so noticeably that the manager moved the office to an 
upper fioor at the other end of the factory. He also had 
the janitors dust just before work began in the morning. 

liie changes materially reduced dust, and noise as well. 
They brought clerical production up to normal standards 
and enabled him to get along with less office help. 
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CHAPTER IX 

FINDING THE RIGHT ARRANGEMENT 
AND EQUIPMENT 

IN laying out an o£Sce it will pay to keep in mind that 
work ^ould flow through it in much the same way 
that it does through a well-arranged factory. 

Houndabout routing in an office is more likely to be 
hidden, and congestion of work is usually not so quickly 
apparent as in a manufacturing plant, but the loss of 
thne and effort may be fully as great. 

Now, most of us have no elaborate filing departments. 
After all, a few desks and a filing cabinet or so, helped 
^ong by. some mechanical devices, will care for con- 
dderable business. But the principle that it pays to 
keep at it until just the right office arrangement b found, 
also holds true in the "everyday" offices without big 
clerical payrolls. 

For instance, Clyde B. Marston of Brockton, Massa- 
chusetts, has a main office which is only 6 by 9 feet. 'With 
only 54 square feet available be has to use every angle 
inch of space. In this 54 feet are two desks, an adding 
machine, a typewrite, and two filing cabinets. The 
telephone rests on a shelf by itself and the typewriter 
occupies a shelf at a convenient height for op^nting. 
When not in use the adding machine sUdes directly under 
the typewriter shelf — the two then taking the space of 
one. Under the cashier's desk are shelves for filing books 
and storing the odds and ends of office equipment. 

This is, in addition, a private office which occupies a 
epaee by iH feet in uze. It accommodates two desks, 
two small safes, and a filing cabinet. Although small, 
the arrangement is so well thought out that from the 
desk chair Mr. Marston can reach any file or book he 
wants. On the wall to bis right hang two telephone 
books, and several books which contain advertising sug* 
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geetioDS. To his left is the filing cabinet, which contains How ts ehut Dm 
the nani68 on the mailing list. •"'• '•i""* 

To determine the beat office airangement, some office 
managers make a large floor plan drawing of the office 
space. On this are placed pieces of cardboard, cut to 
scale, representii^ the various pieces of office equipment. 
In connection with these is wed a chart showing the 
routine through which each kind of work m\ist pass. 
It is a simple matter to shift the cards about until the 
best possible arrangement for each piece of equipment is 
obtained. The best arrangement, of course, is the one 
that gives the most direct routing of work. 

The int^relation of departments is studied in order 
that all the work may flow, as nearly as possible, in the 
same direction. The progress of the work should be in 
a straight line — the shortest path. This does away with 
"loops" which often cause congestion. 

When desks or departments adjoin each other in thdr 
proper order, work need not be interrupted in tian»- 
mission: each clerk after finishing his operation can 
pass the work to the next in order, without leaving his 
desk. 

How this is done in one office is shown in Figure 54, 
on page 113. This reduces walking, saves time, and 
cuts down expense. 

Various mechanical devices are successfully and eco- 
nomically used in many offices for tasks wl^ch, before 
their installation, required the time of employees. An 
eastern office uses the interesting mechanical ticker 
shown in Figure 55 on page 113 for assigning the day's 
work to employees. 

It conMsts of a drum containing 144 partitions, one 
for each five minutes of the twelve hours. The first 
thing eveiy morning, these partitions are filled with 
specially prepared cards containing instructions to each 
ranployee for the duties he or she is to perform during 
the day. Every five minutes this drum revolves, and 
a bell continues to ring until the card is removed. The 
attendant notifies the person to whom the card applies, 
telling him what the instructions are. 

With the idea of saving imneceesary steps, one depart- 
ment manager in chai^ of a dozen or more clerks adt^ted 
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a plan of desk arrangement he found in a newspaper 
office. 

In the composing room of this newspaper the type- 
Betting machines were arranged in "IT" shape, with the 
desk of the foreman at the open end of the "U." The 
city editor was surrounded in tike fashion by his reporters ; 
and the circulation manage, with whom the office force 
consulted, was in the center of a big room. 

This department manager fell to wondering, on the 
way home, why bis desk was in a secluded comer of his 
department, and came to the conclusion that empIoye«i 
were wasting a great deal of time coming to his desk. 

He rearrai^;ed the desks, and since then has not only 
saved much time, but has found the plan better in a 
number of other ways. Now all his helpers are close 
enough to call in an ordinary conversational tone. For- 
merly, he spent considerable time going to the desks of 
those too far away to call. The new arrangement has no 
drawbacks, but many advantages. 

If all the office force is in one room, it is easier to secure 
an economical layout. Ventilation and lighting also are 
apt to be improved. 

The office of an eastern manufacturer is more than 
two hundred feet long and nearly one hundred feet 
wide. The filing cases have been placed as nearly as 
possible in the center of the room. The location was 
chosen with the idea of making the files just as accessible 
as possible to everybody, so that reference would be 
easy. In perfecting the arrangement it was borne in 
mind that certain departments consulted the files more 
frequently than others, and these departments are located 
as near them as possible. 

The chart, shown in Figure 57 on page 114, gives a 
general idea of the arrangement of this office. The 
claim and traffic departments use the files more than 
any others and are placed as near to the filing department 
as possible. A claim clerk has only to step across the aisle 
to call for any correspondence he needs. The steno- 
graphic department, where a great many papers intended 
for the files originate, is also close by. Office boys, who 
carry papers from the files to other departments, are in 
an equally convenient position. 
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FIGURE 54: For a number of yean the the other, with no intermediate interruption 

effectivenetB of planning work k) it would oftheimoothflowof thework.hasbeenquite 

come in as raw material at one end of a generally recognised. This same principle ii 

factory and go out as the finished product at now being adapted in a large number of offices. 
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DELIVER THIS AT ONCE 

TO PARTY NAMED ON TOP LHE 



FIGURE SS: In the drum at the top arc FIGURE 56: This card, UKd ir 
placed cards with the auignmcnts for workers, with the "assignment machine" shown at the 
At the proper time the drum revolves, and left, speeds up the work and keeps workers 
riap a bell, and a girl notifies the workers, in the oEBce on their toes all the time. 
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FIGURE S7: The office arrangement shown time wai lost in reaching them — a ditadvan* 

here ha* worked out mighty well for one tage that was overcome in the rearrangement 

eaatem manufacturer. At one time the by placing them nearer the center, as you ace- 

"live" file* were located at the aide and much In this case it offer* an ideal arrangemcBt. 
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For the big concern like this one, as well as for the man 
who can take a dozen steps around his office and touch 
the four walls of it, the proper placing of files with 
reference to other work is a matter well worth considering, 
for reasons of convenience and cost. 

In another office, where files were inconveniently 
located, high-salaried clerks were spending a considerable 
portion of their time walking back and forth between the 
file cabinets and their desks and in hunting through the 
files for stray reports. Whenever two clerks found it 
necessary to search through the same files, a conversa- 
tion was often started, lasting in many cases for several 
minutes, and causing a considerable waste. 

The first step toward improving conditions was to 
transfer the filing cabinets to a ccmer of the office easily 
accessible to the clerks in this department, and also to 
employees of other departments. A young clerk was given 
a desk near the files, and he alone was allowed access to 
them. When reports were wanted, it was his duty to 
supply them, thus saving much of the time formerly 
wasted by the other clerks. 

The extent to which private offices can be used to 
advantage depends largely upon the nature of the 
business and the shape and size of the general office. 
When an executive's work requires deep concentration as 
in planning, writing advertisements, or editing, he can 
do better work if protected from distracting influences. 
A room where conferences and interviews of a confidential 
nature may be held often takes the place of private offices. 

Many executives prefer to have their desks in the open 
office, both for the air of democracy it gives, and for the 
efifect it has on employees. This result is sometimes 
obtained by providing the manager with a glass-parti- 
tioned office. This gives him good tight, fresh air, warmth, 
and comfort, freedom from noise — in fact, all the advan- 
tages of a private office, except that in retaining his view 
of the outer office he gives some of his own privacy. 

In other offices, a pane of clear glass is used among 
frosted panels, or a door is so placed that the manager 
can watch the run of the work by leaving it ajar. While 
the heads of large enterprises, in their eagerness to keep 
in touch with the business, sometimes stay out in th^ 
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open office when it is unaeceasary, others often lose con- 
trol of their help by shutting themselves off from them. 
Private offices sometimes shut off too much Ught and air 
from the main office, where most of the wall space is 
thus taken up by them. A careful arrangement, however, 
may avoid this. 

As to the layout and equipment of private offices, there 
are, of course, degrees of convenience and liixuriousness. 
The office manager will not go far wrong, however, if he 
lays out his office as a modern kitchen is arranged, placing 
his equipment so that he can "get a meal" almost with- 
out moving out of his chair. Desk, chairs, telephone, 
files, book cases, and perhaps a table, may be grouped 
under this plan. If only the one desk is used, the files 
and book cases can be placed at either dde or behind, 
where tiiey may be quickly reached from the swivel chair. 

Just as there is a best method of doing a task, so there 
is a best tool to use. While, of course, it ia not neces- 
sary that each cl^k have a desk and chair especially 
designed for him, it is often possible to get better work 
with special equipment. Sometimes even a slight change 
in a chair or desk will add materially to speed and con- 
venience. For instance, in starting a system of "file" 
and "pending" drawers in his department, the attentitm 
of a manager was called to the inconvenience of chairs 
with arms, for the file clerk each morning collects papers 
from the "file" drawer, and deposits mail and ot^er 
documents requirii^ attention in the "pending" drawer 
of each clerk's desk. Chairs with arms, the manager 
noticed, made it necessary for each clerk to slide his 
chair out when the file clerk desired access to the drawers. 
With the armless chairs, as shown in F^pire 68, on pf^ 
117, on the other hand, the file clerk could collect and 
deposit papers without in any way disturbing the clerk 
at his work. As a result, armless chairs have become 
standard for clerks in this office. 

Most of the desks are of standard deugn and, with 
minor changes, can be adapted to special uses. 

The work of one clerk who had to write in lai^, heavy 
books was made easier by the addition of a block on the 
desk top, to hold the book on a slant, thus doing awi^ 
with reaching and straliung. 
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FIGURE 58: Here's a photograph that coming into iti own with giant strides. 

ierve« to pMnt out two effective labor You've all seen a desk drawer chucked full of 

reducer*. The armlesi chair — practically rubber stamps. Don't you like a neat and 

unknown for office work 10 years ago— is ofderly rack like this very much better? 



FIGURE 59: It was nmple when someone time hea been cut down greatly. Searching 

thought of it, but for a long time these girls out ideas like this, most business men agree, 

stood up to sort cards into the cases. Now can profitably be done by every man who 

they work at these tables. Fatigue and lost has others working for him in an office. 
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FIOURE 63: Map* present a difficult boardi •hown above slide imoothly oi(f of 

problem in many offices. They are large. thcircaBcontracki, and there they are, ready 

easily destructible, and hard to display for display. Ofcourse, they are first mounted 

effectively. Not so in one office. The map on heavy fiber board with bound edKet> 
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Sometimes it may be best to buy, or if that is impos- 
sible, defflgn, special furniture, such as the tables shown 
in Figure 59 on page 117, which are used by a Detroit 
manufacturing company. Constant work at card files 
tired the girls quickly, and the tables were substituted. 
They have slanting tops, and the files are stored in the 
table itself, thus making it imnecessary to cany than 
about. 

A publishing bouse uses a wide and very long table 
in its editorial department, on which it is possible to 
lay out a book or magazine from the first page to the 
last. Drawings are stored in a cupboard \mdemeath. 

The modem tendency apparently is to do away as far 
as possible with the high roll-top desk. In many of the t dwdTi 
larger oflSces they are used only by executives, if at all. tool or a 
The flat-top , sanitary desk with drawers at the left, a 
shallow and a deep drawer at the r^t, and the usual 
middle drawer, now seems to ^be standard in many 
offices. Some offices have gone so far as to do away witt 
all drawers in the desks except a shallow one for pencils 
and pens and the like, thus requiring that all im&iished 
work be either filed or neatly piled on top of the desk at 
the close of the day. In most cases this is a great 
advantage, as men will testify who have had the experi- 
ence of searching through all the desk drawers in the 
office to find important papers which had disappeared. 
This move, from desks designed for storage to those 
designed for the quickest possible tiunover of work, is 
an important factor in raising the standard of office work. 

On top of most desks are two important pieces of 
equipment — the telephone and the mail trays. 

The three-tray basket is in common use, the lower 
tray for incoming, and the upper for outgoing matter, 
with the middle one for material destined for the files. 
This ^ves the executive rather than the assistant tiie 
top tray, which -is the handiest. 

The use of calculating machines and other types of 
semiautomatic equipment has proved effective in reduc- 
ing costs in many offices. In an office in the financial 
district of a western city, 136 clerks w^« working in the 
accounting department. More help and more room were 
needed to take care of increaung business. In order to 
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reduce the working force, and to remove further draina 
on the rental charge, the o£Bce was equipped with book- 
keepii^ machines. The services of twenty-four clerks, 
receiving an average salary of 9900 a year, were elimi- 
nated when the machines were brought into operation. 
Thert Is tiand- Before tnachines were introduced, the clerks in another 

vd •VN'™''* *" department worked over the big books, and added long 
"* " columns of figures. Time was lost in handling the books, 

in sharpening pencils, and in verifying calculations. 
The problem of handling a voliune of more than 100,000 
items a day was serious. This department installed 
machinery that cost $85,000 and reduced the labor 
cost more than 30%. Another example of the ^ect- 
iveness of machines is furnished by a smaller office. Five 
years ago it required five bookkeepers to handle 1,500 
accountB and 500 charges a day in this office. ' Today 
there are 2,000 accounts and about 750 charges a day, 
yet the staff has been reduced to four bookkeepers. 
This saving has largely been made by installing machines. 
Filing equipment for correspondence, documents of 
standard sizes, and card records has virtually been stand- 
ardized by the manufacturers, and its selection does not 
present much of a problem to the office manager. A 
big chart or a bulky blueprint may be very important 
for future reference, but its size may make it incon- 
venient to handle in the usual filing cabinets. If it lies 
around, without a definite place, it is pretty stu% to 
become soiled or lost. As a usual thing, drawings and 
tracing are handled and filed flat. The most common 
type of file is an open rack separated into pigeonholes by 
narrow wooden strips. Often the pigeonhole rack is not 
enclosed, and dirt and dust accumulate. 
Atanl filing i^e chief draftsman in an architect's office where 

'"'^"' blueprints are filed in rolls uses paper tubes as containers. 

Two, three, and often four sets of drawings are filed in 
a tube. These plans, however, are not always uniform. 
Several scales are in use, and different architects have 
different standards for the size of their drawings, so it 
seemed impracticable to have a tube to fit each size of 
drawings. The architect «:amined several hundred 
drawings, and concluded to adopt as standards the fol- 
lowii^ sizes of paper tubes: 3-inch tubes, 20 inches long; 
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PiGURB 63: Htre'i a piece of equipment of through detki for frequently used data when 

the simpleit type — a common display board they might just as well be posted in plain 

—but how many offuXi struggle along year stght. Equipment of this sort Is rapidly 

after year with clerks hunting desperately coming into common us: in many offices. 



FIGURE 64: Here's a rather novel wall of one corporation. On a larger or smaller 

board, but it lerves its purpose effectively — scale this plaa could probably be used in 

keeping a definite office check on the loca- almost any oSice. Ofcourae, itinightbenec- 

tiona of the member? of the engineering staff essary to make slight changes here and there. 
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FIGURE 65: If you were •bookkeeper you are many in number. This truck, built on 

would appreciate the purpoae of this peculiar a common freight truck base, it used in one 

looking office tnidc. Even in the •mallest office to eliminate the necessity of carrying 

office the books often weigh up heavily, and the booki from the vault and back again. 
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3-iDch tubes, 30 inches long, and 334-inch tubes, 40 inches 
long. 

Having decided on the size of the tubes, a suitable HowtiwiirobiMii 
case was built in which to file them. This case is illus- *** •oiwd 
trated in Figure 60 on page 118. There are sixteen 
sections in this case, each section having a capacity of 
sixteen S-inch tubes, or a total capacity of two hundred 
and fifty-six. The upper two rows are allotted for the 
20-inch, and the lower two for the 30-inch tubes. For 
the sake of uniformity in appearance, all four rows were 
made the same depth. 

Strips in the inside of the upper two sections are Hm you found 
arranged to keep the short tubes from shpping back. ■ wiy to ''"P 
Below these four rows are two spaces with drop doors, and Miootu 
each with snap handles. In the upper spaces the very 
large tubes are filed. This section has a capacity of 
twenty such tubes. The lowest section holds the rolls 
of drawii^ and tracing paper used in the drafting room. 
Doors keep dust out of the tube sections. A similar 
method of filing might well be used for any kind of bulky 
papers of unifonn size and shape. 

The best way to preserve and exhibit large maps and 
charts is a difficult problem in many offices. One way 
is to insert them on rollers, but this often results in 
wrinkling, cracking, or tearing the maps. Then, too, 
the racks used are seldom entirely dustproof. 

An ingenious contrivance which solves this problem 
b in use in a southern office. The maps are mounted 
on fiber wall board of a convenient size, and arranged 
to slide in grooves or tracks along the wall. A picture 
of the complete outfit is shown In Figure 62. In order 
that any one of the mounted maps might be placed end 
to end with any other, each map has a track. 

At the end of the track there is housing for the maps. "t^l^hT**' 
It is constructed of sheet metal with a door at the far 
end, so the maps may be sUd out for changes. This is 
clearly shown in the photograph on page 118. The maps 
are mounted on the board and coated first with shellac 
and then with a good quality of varnish. 

To prevent warping, a sheet of paper is pasted on the 
back of each mount, and this, too, is covered with shellac 
and varnish. The edges are bound with nickel-plated 
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steel. The vertical edge at the open end of the housdog 
is made wider than the others, so that it almost touches 
the edges of the neighboring maps when in the case, and 
tends to make the housing nearly dustproof. On this 
edge there is a handle for each map. The whole outfit — 
housing, tracks, maps, mounting, and edges — cost only 
about S200, or SIO per map. 
Diq>iiy boarda Display boards have many uses about an office. An 

twipi4suallzatti» advertising manager uses the one shown in Figure 63 on 
page 121 so that he may get a vivid idea of the make-up 
of work going out of his office. 
KMplni track of A concern having several branch offices had great 
i. . .» ^pQjjjjjg jjj keeping the various branches posted on the 
movements of its officials and traveling executives. An 
adequate system was evolved which solved the problem. 
A number of large bulletin boards were made, similar to 
sections of the quotation board that is found in stock 
broken^e offices. One of these bulletin boards was 
placed in each of the offices. When Mr. Brown plans to 
go to Chicago, for instance, a clerk fills in a number of 
cards in duplicate. These cards state when he will 
leave, where he is going, and when he will return to his 
permanent office. One of these cards is sent to each 
of the branch offices and the information is there placed 
on the bulletin boards. 
AiwtiMr board A good method of keeping track of officials in the cen- 

thatauMs tial office is that of a New York firm whose representa- 

•flwHvwy Uvea travel extensively. A board, a& shown in Figure 64 

on page 121, bangs on the wall, having across the top the 
list of names of the officials; in a column down the left- 
hand margin is a list of their probable whereabouts. 
Tlie board has cross and vertical lines of small holes into 
which wooden pegs are stuck. There is a peg for each 
official. Thus, if Mr. Gordon goes to Cleveland, a p^ 
is placed in the hole under the name of Gordon and 
opposite Cleveland. In a less pretentious way, this 
scheme could be adapted to many offices. 

Rubber stamps often are not used a& much as they 
might be, if they were conveniently arranged. In one 
office a clerk claimed that in the time required to find 
a stamp he could write out the information in longhand. 
This was probably true, because the stamps when used 
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FIGURE 66: Maps, plans, drawings, bulky cabinet like the one pictured above. While 

papers of any sort, so long as they are of thii particular roller cabinet is the product of 

fairly uniform siie, often can be bound in an equipment concern, one equally as service- 

booki and retained for inspection in a roller able could be built to order at small expense. 
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FIGURE 67; Here'a a file for lai^e papers take) up but little space, is easy to get at, 

that answers every requirement made on it and the complete index above the file 

in one office. Bulky papers and blueprints shows just where each paper is to be found, 

are almost always hard to file. This cabinet The cost to produce it is comparatively smalt. 
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had been hung on an inconvenient circular rack in which Rui 
it was difficult to find the stamp needed for a specific ^* 
operation. ^„ 

A new rack was finally devised, as shown in Figure 58 
on p^e 117. On this rack the stamps are hung in wire 
clips which sUde along the flat bars forming the front of 
the rack. They can, therefore, be placed in any position 
to suit the size of the stamp. As the stamps vary con- 
siderably in size, adjustabiUty of this kind is necessary. 

Attached to the board itself, just above each row of 
stamps, a label holder runs the full length of the rack. 
A label bearing an impression of the stamp is slipped 
into the holder behind the clip assigned to this stamp. 

With this rack it is possible to rearrange stamps, taking th 
out those which are inactive, and adding new ones; and «*i 
the labels in the rack tell just where every stamp belongs, '" 
80 that it can be returned to its right place without fail 
aft^ it has been used, and can instantly be found when 
needed. 

In every business house where there are a number of 
department managers, the telephone operator often has 
difficulty trying to find a man who happens to be out of 
his office. It may take a dozen different calls before he 
is found, and these calls waste not only the telephone 
operator's time, but also that of the people who must 
answer in the various departments called. 

A Boston office has nearly twenty department man- 
agers, who visit each other on business all day long. 
Hie general manager solved this difficulty with a simple 
little "telephone chart" which has reduced the waste 
time by over 70%, according to the office manager's 
estimate. The telephone girl is provided with a square 
sheet of cork about an inch thick and six inches square. 
The top surface of this has been ruled off into small 
squares, and across the face of each of these is lettered 
the name of one department. The girl has a number of 
tiny silk flags of various colors mounted on small pins 
so that they will stand upright in the cork. Each flag 
carries the name of one of the executives. When Mr. 
Carter, head of the wholesale department, goes to con- 
sult with Mr. Bentley, the sales manager, Mr. Carter's 
stenographer calls the operator and says: "Mr. Carter is 
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in Mr. Bentley's office." The operator puts the «ilk 
fl^ with Mr. Carter's name on it into the ruled-off square 
of cork labeled "sales manager," and when calls come 
in for him she switches them to the right telephone at 
once. 

Alabw-wvlng A piece of an equipment used in several accoimtiog 

^ck tor book- offices is a truck, such as is shown in Figure 65 on page 
""" 122. This carried the entire set of current books from 

the vault and places them beside the bookkeeper's desk. 
It remains at hand all day, the permanent filing place 
for the different books, and only at night is it wheeled 
back to the vaiilt. It is unhandy and unnecessary for 
one clerk to have to reach over another's head and 
endeavor to locate from a stack of books the one desired, 
especially when they ail look alike. But it is yery easy 
to find the correct book on its particular shelf on the 
track. A good size for this truck is from 22 inches to 
26 inches wide, by 30 inches deep, and 4214 inches high, 
with 12 adjustable shelves. Current binders are usu^y 
thin, containii^ only a few sheets, and so very little 
space is required between the shelves. One and one half 
inches, including the width of the shelf itself, is ordi- 
narily ample. These trucks can be made by a cabinet 
maker, and should not cost more tlian SIO or S15 each, 
complete with a dozen shelves. 

Before deciding upon the equipment and arrangement 
of the office, the manager should first be sure that he sees 
clearly just what work is to be done in the office. Then, 
forgetting what has been customary in the past, he can 
take a fresh viewpoint and make the layout in the simplest 
way to fulfil the object. There should be a good reason 
for every detail of management — for every piece of fui^ 
niture. If there is none, it probably is superfluous, and, 
instead of being a help, it may act as a hindrance. 
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WHY do we have a filing department?" The ApoorflllnB 
manager of a branch sales office asked this iiwtwno^i* 
question of his stenc^rapher after an exasper- *"" """ 
ating search for the copy of a bid which had been filed 
only the day before. 

He had never given very serious thought to tiie filing 
^stem. He had considered it more or less a necessity, 
to be taken as a matter of course. It had, inde^, 
occurred to him from time to time that his instructions 
to file papers were usually carried out much more 
promptly than his instructions to find them when he 
happen«l to want them again. But this he bad also 
considered due to the nature of the work. 

Why, indeed, file letters, if they were not to be bad 
agun promptly when wanted? The mansger hastily 
ran over the facts of the case he had then In mind. A 
file, he reasoned, should be so organized that once the 
clerk knew what she was looking for, she would know 
exactly where to look for it; and the work should be so 
efficiently done that she would be able to find it there at 
once. A thorough investigation convinced the executive 
that the fundamental plan of filing in his office was wrong 
and must be remedied at once. 

The study which he made in an effort to remedy con- Four fundwMn- 
ditions showed that he might take his choice of several lJlJJJ^,fJ|I^J",„ 
methods of filing. The four principal methods, he dis- — ™ 

covered, are alphabetical, numerical, geographical, and 
by subject. Variations and combinations of these 
methods are in common use. Each has its particular 
field where it is best fitted to serve the purposes required 
of a filing system; but some of the methods are more 
generally in favor in business houses, and justly so, than 
the others. 
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For his own organization, he decided that a combinap 
' tion of the alphabetical and numerical systems — needing 
' no card index — ^would best answer all requirements. 

In the system he finally decided to adopt, correspon- 
dence is filed in alphabetical order, but eveiy piece of 
coirespondence is also given a number. This number is 
predetermined by the alphabetical arrangement of the 
letters in the name of the person or firm from whom the 
letter is received, or to whom it is written, as the case 
may be. Thus, correspondence with Harry C. Casey 
might be numbered 65 — this number, of course, cor- 
responding with the number of the guide card behind 
which the letters are filed. The folders are arranged in 
numerical order in the filing cabinets, and once a clerk 
knows the name of the correspondent whose letter she 
is looking for, she can refer to her index and go straight 
to the correct, nimibered folder. 

Besides the number, the guide card also contains in- 
dicative letters of the alphabet. In the case mentioned, 
these letters would be CA, and the complete (Resignation 
on the guide card would be CA-65. 

Obviously, correspondence from another man named 
Harvey W. Casey would also receive the number 65. 
Both of these men, if a large number of letters is received 
from them, would have separate folders in which thdr 
letters are placed. Their names and file nimiber are 
written on tiie tab of the folder. 

Behind each guide card is also one folder for miscel- 
laneous letters containing the correspondence of persons 
with whom there is Httle correspondence. Under Uie 
reorganized conditions, finding in a hurry in this office is 
as automatic as filing; and there is no longer a delay in 
receiving correspondence. 

In a good many concerns, small as well as large, exac4^ 
the same methods as used in this sales office may be suc- 
cessfully copied; and equal care will result in equity 
sure filing. 

The mistake is sometimes made by managers of sup- 
posing that anyone is fitted to do filing. Where the 
office is lai^ enough to warrant one or more clerks to 
handle the filing, it is well to choose those who are known 
to be careful and orderly. 
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Not every concern could use to best advanti^e the 
exact alphabetical-numerical combination chosen by this 
man. Different requirements surest varying methods. 

The mechanical routine of getting papers into the files, 
however, is particularly well organized in a larger ofBce 
having BufiBcient filing to do to warrant a special filing 
department, and it may be suggestive — before going on 
to tell about other methods of filing — to describe this 
routine exactly. 

All papers from the previous day that are ready for 
fillip; miist be m the filing department each morning by 
9 o'clock. Two girla do nothing but sort the papers 
and get them ready for the others. They work at a desk 
which resembles a mail clerk's distributing table. In 
front of them on this desk is a cabinet containing a large 
ntmiber of pigeonholes, each letter size and about four 
inches high. The pigeonholes are lettered to corre- 
spond with the divisions in the file. 

Before papers come to the filing department, each tfiuptottwec 
correspondent indicates what name he wishes the paper reipo«ient to 
filed under. He xmderscorea the name with a red pencil, '"^"•' "*"* 
and care is taken never to use the same color for any 
other purpose. This method saves the time of the filing 
clerks. Were this not done, the girls would have to use 
their discretion in case an individual signed a letter 
bearing a firm name different from his own. If the girls 
chose the firm name, and the papers were later udled 
for imder the individual's name, confusion would result. 

The ^Is sort the papers quickly into the correct 
pigeonholes. When the sorting is well xmder way, they 
stop and proceed to place in the upper right-hand comer 
of ev«y paper the number of the guide behind which 
the paper is to be filed. They can do this very quickly 
because they have before them an index l^t of the 
numbers on the file guides. 

Other girts in the department take the papers prepared 
in this way from the pigeonholes and plsice them in the 
proper folders in the files. These 0i\a are required to 
check the names of correspondents against the numbers 
assigned to papa^ by the sorting clerks, and with this 
double checking errors are caught at once and misfiling 
becomes a rarity. 
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Locating papara When papers that have been filed are required for 

*'\m"h" ''*"' reference, the requisitioner fills out a blank Uke that 
■■"iniportant shown in Figure 68 on page 133. This "out" sheet — asit 

is called — is just about ten inches high. It is placed 
upright in the folder from which papers have been taken, 
and the word "out" shows pronainently above the edge 
of the folder. Thus it is possible, simply by glancing 
through a drawer, to tell where papers have been removed. 
The filing clerks every so often check through the drawers 
for which they are responsible. In case any correspond- 
ence has been held for a long time, apparently without 
reason, a note to that effect is sent to the requisitioner, 
and he is followed up. When finally the papers are 
returned, they replace the "out" sheet, which is destroyed. 
How tom should A green shp is pinned to every paper that leaves the 
httart bo taptf gjgg^ bearing the following notice : 

This correspondence is charged to your department and must be 
returned to the files promptly. 

Under no circumBtancea are theee papers to be transferred to any 
other department except through the file room. 

Correspondence is held in the current files of this con- 
can for one year. It is then placed in the transfer files. 
The latter are easily accessible, only not so conveniently 
located in the filing department as the current cabinets. 
Papers remain in the transfer cabinets until they are 
three years old. They are then removed to a warehouse 
of the company, where space is not so valuable as in the 
oflBce. Only after ten years are they destroyed. 
TheUngthof It has been- a simple matter for the department to 

flmo depondi on determine how long to keep papers in a place convenient 
taita'tt" "'** for reference. This has been accomplished simply by 
notii^ the dates of papers requisitioned on the "out" 
sheets. The head of the department has found that 
letters for the current year are constantly being called 
for. There are also frequent calls for letters of the pre- 
vious year, and scattering requests for letters from two 
to three years old. Beyond that, calls are so rare as not 
to make it worth while to devote valuable office space to 
the correspondence. 

Differing conditions change the length of time it is 
necessary to keep letters in different offices. One fairly 
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FIGURE fiB: Moat of ua have bad the Here'* a correspondence requett that pre- 

experience of sending out to the file*, and vents such a situation. This "out" guide 

having the clerk report that the cocrespond- is also the requisition blank. It shows pUinly 

ence was out imd no one knew who bad it. to where correspondence has been removed. 
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FIOURK 69: In many an office it has been fully managed concern, lessens this difficulty 

found that when * letter refers to several materially. It should be easy to apply this 

tut^ecta, filing troubles often result. This form with some slight variations to almost 

fbnn, used in the office of an unusually care- any type of business, its orif^tors declare. 
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Oftan latten etn large concern, for example, keeps letters in the current 
WW riKrt «m« * ^^ '°' °"*T ^ D^o'ithsi aiid disposes of them after they 
have been in the transf^ files a year. Another office, 
receiving an average of 10,000 letters a day, has prac- 
tically no filing problem. Some letters are kept only 
two months; others that are more important are kept 
three or four months; but nothing is kept longer than half 
a year. It is the policy of this concern to satisfy its 
customers, no matter what the cost may be to the com- 
pany. So, in the majority of cases, it would be prac- 
tically a waste of time and money to keep elaborate files. 
As the cited instances show, therefore, the proper 
length of time to keep letters is a matter to be determined 
solely by the conditions that govern in each concern. 
Hbw do liHtn The nine sources of mistakes in filing correspondence 

i«t mWMt that a middle western concern found most frequently are: 

1. A letter from a regular customer is written on somebody elae's 
paper. 

2. The firm name appearing on the letterhead is entirely unlike 
the name signed to the letter. 

3. In replying to a letter like that juat described, the stenographer 
may have addreesed the letter to the firm instead of the individual, 
or the individual instead of the firm, the name which she has chosen 
not being the one by which the correepondent is best known in the 
house. * 

4. A correepondent, for some reason of his own, has addressed his 
letter personally to a department head or some individual in the 
firm that is a big customer. In such a case nobody except, perhaps, 
the correepondent himself would think of calling for the letter at a 
later date imder any name other than that of the firm. 

6. A letter is addressed to the mayor of a town or some other publio 
official. In publie life, officials are constantly changing, and a letter 
can hardly be identified by the official's name. 

6. In another letter the given name is much like a oomnum suiv 
name, and the file clerk mistakes it for such. 

7. The name of the person written to has been misspelt by the 
stem^rapher. Even a very small error makes the letter practically 
unfindable. 

8. Several letters from different concerns are pinned together. 
They were probably put that way for the convenience of the person 
using them, though they are not really related. The &le clerk, finding 
them so, leaves them together and files them under the name oa 
the top letter. 

9. A letter, which has no mark to show that it has been answered, 
is nevertheless put in Uu filee. 
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This firm — which happens to handle marble and granite Parhwt am oI 
— in order to ehminate misfiling just as far as can be, ^""^ ti«k» can 
has assigned a man to run throu^ all papers that go to ^^thtai«mMrn 
the files, and mark them for the boys who do the actual him a man to da 
filing. He is an experienced man with the firm, a book- 
keeper who knows the names of all customers and corre- 
spondents. In the "one-man business" this duty might 
be performed by the proprietor. 

It has been ttie experience of this concern that letters 
when they come to the filing department are not ready 
to be filed. They must first be looked over; and it is the 
duty of this file chief to pass the letters which can be 
filed at once, and later mark correctly the doubtful ones. 
About 90% will pass without any change, but the other 
10% are subject to numerous corrections. 

As a rule, a glance is sufficient to show this man 
whether a letter can be passed at once; and, if so, he 
stamps it with a rubber stamp marked "File." If there 
is something doubtful about it, he lays it to one side 
until he has gone throi^h the pile of letters in front of 
him. In this way the filing clerks are not delayed, for 
they go ahead with the letters he has already passed. 

For the special letters, the file chief takes more time, ThaMaalstoaia 
and blue-pencils them as liberally as necessary in order ''**°^*?^IJ? 
to secure correct filing. The nine mistakes listed are the j^jded 
conmion difficulties which he runs across — and they are 
difficulties that every filing department encounters more 
or less frequently. In each case he makes the necessary 
correction, so the file clerks will know where to put 
every letter. 

Other mistakes occur, but these are the principal 
ones. By taking care, through the file chief, to make 
sure that letters are really ready to be filed before th^ 
get into the hands of the filing clerks, misfiles in this 
concern have been practically eliminated. 

It is important to select the method of placing papers ■■ Hmt* a om 
in the cabinets that is best suited to the nature of the J^"!!Sl!^, 
papers you have to file. To repeat, the four methods in 
more or less common use are: (1) alphabetical; (2) nu- 
merical; (3) geographical; (4) subject. A variation is the 
decimal system, which combines the use of numbers and 
mbjects in an effective way. 
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A more general grouping of these various kinds of 
filing Byatems would place them all under two heads: 
self-classifying systems and card-indexed systems. Alpha- 
betical, geographical, and decimal systems are self-classi- 
fying, 88 is also the combination of alphabetical and 
numerical systems; while numerical and subject systems 
fall in the second group, and require the use of card indraies 
in order to locate lett«^ in the files. 

Straight alphabetical filing is simplest of all la prin- 
ciple, and is most easily understood by the average file 
clerk. Correspondence is placed in the files according to 
the initial letter of the correspondent's name, and the 
subsequent letters of his name determine the order in 
which his correspondence shall appear with reference to 
correspondence from others having the same initial letter. 

The danger of misfiling, where the alphabetical system 
is used, largely arises from the failure of the file clerk to 
read the name correctly, or the selection of the wrong 
name, in cases where the name of the person sigmng the 
letter is different from the firm name. Usually, mufilee 
of the second sort can be traced easily by countii^ the 
possibilities. 

Alphabetical filing is very widely used, and is probably 
adaptable for most concerns whose correspondence is not 
unusual. Formerly, it was very common to find numeri- 
cal systems instead of alphabetical, but a good many 
business houses have found that the cost of a numerical 
system may be too high. In such a system the file folders 
are numbered consecutively, and are cross-indexed on 
small cards that are filed alphabetically. 

A firm of contractors has tried other sjistems and finds 
the numerical system most satisfactory of all, because of 
the nature of its correspondence. TUs coocem handles 
large contract work, and all correspondence about a 
single contract is most easily found when it is kept in 
one place. Numerical filing handles this work excellently. 
All correspondence concerning the James contract can be 
found, say, in folder number 273. There may be letters 
from twenty different concerns, but if a particular letter 
from White and Currier, contractors, is wanted, reference 
to the card index shows with which contract folder the 
letter is filed, and it can be seciu^d at once. 
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In another concern where numerical filing is used, each 
correspondent is given a number, and all letters from and 
to him are filed in a folder numbered accordingly. Index- 
ing is essential here also, but it is felt that this additional 
cost is more than repaid by the certainty with which 
letters can be had when they are wanted. 

Subject filing also requires the use of card indexes. 
Such a system is generally used only where the subject 
matter of letters is of very great importance, and the 
fact that a certain letter comes from a particular concern 
is relatively unimportant. 

Usually, seversJ cards must be made out on each 
letter, in order to index it thoroughly, and this, of course, 
adds to the cost. Further, a thoroughly competent per- 
son must do the indexing, or it is almost valueless. 

One big difficulty in subject indexing is the fact that 
no two persons are likely to bit on the same word or 
phrase to index a paragraph; and at different times the 
same person might select different catch phrases. Thus, 
reference becomes rather uncertain, unless enough index 
cards are made out so that little doubt remains but one 
of them will be chosen when the matter is referred to later. 

In spite of these considerations, subject filing is the 
only method that fits the requirements of some concerns. 
A variation of the method, that has been tried in different 
concerns and foimd fairly successful, is the decimal 
^rstem. This is a system suggested by the Dewey classi- 
fication that is generally used for filing books in pubUc 
Ubraries. The numbers used in this classification gather 
together in one place in the index files all books pertain- 
ing to one subject, and also de«gnate the location of the 
books on the shelves. 

In adapting such a system to the filing of correspond- 
ence in business houses, all matters dealt with in letters 
and the miscellaneous papers of management are gathered 
and considered in their entirety, and can very readily be 
divided into 10 or fewer general classes. For example, 
the following headings will suit some concerns: 

0. Executive and Adniinistrative 

1. Finance and Accounta 

2. Manufacturing 
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n. 4. AdvertiBing 

n Is 6. Supplies and Equipment 

6. Construction and Il«p6ur 

7. Credita 

8. CoUections. 

Each of these general heads can be subdivided into 
not more than ten subdivisions, and so on, as far as 
necessary. Librariea have found it convenient to use 
a decimal point between eveiy three digits, and the same 
applies in business corre^>ondence. 

In filing by subject, the work of the classifier naturally 
calls for careful attention. He must conmder his sub* 
jects time and again. He must handle every item, no 
matter how small, which is mentioned in the correspond- 
ence and is likely to be referred to, and he must deter- 
mine the wajrs in which each subject is most likely to 
arise. For instance, pig iron is usually bought to be 
manufactured into castings. But beef is bought either 
ahve, cured or frozen, and must be killed or preserved, 
cooked and eaten. In every instance of this kind the 
classifier has to be very careful to provide a card in the 
index for the particuhu* activities concerned with the 
rarious items. 
Hera It how one After the classification is completed, an adequate index 
tnM plan I* should be made, showing in alphabetical order the num- 
bers that represent each subject in the classification. 

The operation of the filing system which is based upon 
this classification is simple, once it is started. The 
drawers, file boxes, guide cards, and folders are arranged 
according to the numbers in the classification. If desired, 
both number and subject can be written on the folders, 
tiiough the only reason for doing so is to aid the file clerks. 

No card indexes are used. Cross-references are Bom&' 
times required when a paper refers to more than one 
subject. All papers pertaining to one subject are filed 
together, and papers pertaining to similar or .allied sub- 
jects are filed next to one another. As a rule, such 
a system will prove too costly and cumbersome in many 
business houses; but it works splendidly in public libraries, 
and there are certain concerns where the extra cost is 
more than repaid by the assurance of finding again every- 
thing in the correspondence files on certain subjects. 
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Of the more important methods of filing, only the 
geographical system remains to be described. This 
method is commonly used when the town and state 
where the correspondent does business is an easier way 
of identifying him than his name or the subject matt^ 
of his letter. In this system the guide tabs for the dif- 
ferent states are distributed through the cabinets in 
alphabetical order; behind each state guide the town and 
city tabs for that state are likewise arranged in alpha- 
betical order; and, finally, behind the town and city 
guides, the folders for ini^vidual correspondents in that 
town or city are again arranged iii alphabetical order. 
So it is simple, knowing the business location of a given 
correspondent, to go straight to his folder. 

The credit department of an electrical concern which 
distributes nationally — in this concern the credit corre- 
spondence is kept apart from the main files — finds it 
useful to file correspondence by this method. One credit 
man in this concern may have charge of two or three or 
half a dozen states, and files arranged geographically 
enable him to have all information about each part of 
his territory together. If a customer in Wyoming fails 
to pay his bill, asks for an extension, and complains of 
unfavorable business conditions in his town, the credit 
man can ref^ to the folders of other customers in the 
same locality and find if any of them have also complained. 

It would not be possible to secure this information so 
readily if the correspondence were filed alphabetically, 
imlees a geographical cross-reference were used; for one 
customer in the Wyoming town might be with the F's, 
another with the W's, a third with the N's, and so on. 

In other concerns where conditions are similar the 
same method of filing may give the greatest satisfaction 
and prove to be the best way to secure most help from 
the files. 

Nearly every concern has more or less of a follow-up 
problem; and in those concerns where such a system as 
has just been described is not used there are two general 
solutions. Special conditions will determine which of the 
two plans it is best to use in any particular case. The 
first plan involves using a cabinet entirely distinct from 
tiie main files, for the purpose of keeping track of letters 
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which are to be followed up after a certain number of 
dajiB. The letters may be placed in this extra cabinet 
under the date when they are to come up for considera- 
tion again. On that date they are removed and sent to 
the proper persons for further attention. '' 

Another plan that has been successfully used is to send 
all correspondence to the permanent file. When the 
dictator wishes a particular piece of correspondence to 
come up at some future date, he places in the upper right- 
hand comer of the carbon copy the date de^red. The 
file clerk automatically lists such items on a sheet of 
paper for that particular day, or on a card index in which 
the cards are filed by date. Each day the required 
correspondence is taken from the general files, and no 
separate file or folders are necessary. 

The second plan has the advanta^ of providing only 
one place in which to look for correspondence, in case it 
is wanted before the period indicated by the n^; follow-up 
date has expired. But the first plan has an advantage, 
also, in that it keeps all follow-up material together. 
When it is used, the letters placed on file in the special 
cabinet must be indexed so they can be found under the 
proper date if they are wanted before they are transferred 
to ^e general files. 

Another problem which practically every concern faces 
is that often several quite distinct matters are mentioned 
in the same letter. In subject and decimal filing the 
difficulty is overcome by the system itself, but in othM" 
kinds of filing it is frequently necessary to cross-refer 
copiously from one folder to another; and sometimes 
concerns find it wise to copy extracts from such letters 
and place the extracts in the correct folders. 

Anything which makes file clerks better able to do 
their work in a pleasant and willing frame of mind is 
helpful in obtaining right filing. The office manager of 
a plant in Milwaukee is convinced that the efficiency of 
filmg in his concern has been measurably increased since 
he provided chairs and tables for the girls in the depart- 
ment, and placed stools at convenient intervals at the 
cabinets, so they can be seated while they are putting 
papers in the folders. Before, they were compelled to 
Btfuid at their work from morning until night. 
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Another manager provided a surprise on one occasion How to ehook u* 
tat tiie giria in his filing department, to emphasize in ontheuemqr 
their minds lib feeling of the importance of their bmng ** *' *"** 
neat and orderly in handling their work. 

After hours, one evening, 3 impartial judges made 
a careful examination of each of the 12 filing cabinets 
in the divi«on. The cabinets are arranged in groups of 
6 pairs. One clerk has charge of one side of 2 cabinets, 
while the opposite side of the same cabinets- are in chai^ 
of another clerk, making 12 clerks in charge of the fill^; 
cabinets, and giving a big leeway for variation as to the 
condition in which the work is left at ni^t. 

Each cabinet has a receptacle in which daily report 
books, cards to be filed, ui^ished work, and idl acces- 
sories are supposed to be carefully laid away before 
leaving the office. 

The duty of the judges was to select the neatest file. 
Because of boxes, loose cards lying on the files, nibb^ 
bands, cUps, untidy receptacles, and cards or folders not 
properly braced in the files, they eliminated ten cabinets. 
llie neater of the two remaining was selected. An 
appropriate "Extra" was placed on the department 
bulletin next morning, with a crisp, new, one-dollar bill 
pinned to it. The winner was invited to help herself 
and to do what she pleased with her winnings. 

The plan has been handled in a similar way from time Time tprnt m 
to time on various classes of work other than filing in 
that office, and has proved a good way to inspire greater 
care in general office neatness. 

All methods of this sort are helpful if they make for 
better filing and quicker finding. The filing department 
should really assist all other departments of the business. 
For this reason, it is well worth while giving the necessary 
care to selecting the one method best suited to your 
type of correspondence, and seeing that everything is 
done to make the work of filing effective. 

Of course there is nothing startling or new in the filing 
methods just described. They are the ones generally 
used in the lai^er offices where careful studies have been 
made to determine the beet method for that particular 
office. There is nothing about them to prevent their 
use by small offices just as they stand. 
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TMi man tells The proprietor of a business which happened to have 

how he savwj ^ large correspondence made over his filing system in an 

M% of^hu mmg ^^^i ^y^ ^(j not only saved about 50% of the filing 

cost, but made it possible to find letters in much lees 

time. Here is how he did it : 

"Our normal yearly volume of general correspondence 
filled about 24 letter-size filing drawers of standard length. 
There were also filed, imder separate classifications, 
invoices, bills of lading, and quotations. One clerk gave . 
her ^itire time to filii^. This is, of course, a large amount 
of correspondence, but one beauty of the system we 
worked out is that it will handle any amount equally as 
well. Haven't you noticed that oftentimes the smaller 
the office, the harder it is to find letters? 

"As the first step in my investigation I established 
n^self at the filing desk as a pupil of the filing clerk. I 
endeavored to learn everything that she could teach me — 
not only the routine work, but also the results of her 
observations while she had been filing. I made a detailed 
examination of the system used in filing each class of 
document. I spent considerable time actually filing and 
checking the work of the filing clerk, to see if her work 
was accurate. 
HI) problem "The System in use for the general correspondence was 

•aemed Mg, but one with which I had not been previously familiar, and 
vraseuliy I ^as inclined to view it with suspicion. However, as 

I studied it more closely, I was forced to admit that for 
our purpose my old friend, the straight alphabetical 
system, probably offered as many opportunities for error 
as the one in use, and that the latter possessed many 
distinct advantf^es. 

"Careful examination showed that the trouble lay, not 
with any one piece of equipment or any one individual, 
but rather with a combination of careless practices which 
somehow had gradually grown up. 

"The investigation furth^ showed that the files were 
stuffed with a mass of unimportant matt» which was 
neverreferred to afterit'was filed; that this dead matoial 
not only took up valuable space but interfered saiously 
in locating important documents; that changes in the 
details of filing were made from time to time by the filing 
clerk and were known to her alone; and tiiat practically 
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FIGURE 70: The worker at these files will cabinets are arranged! and the guide list, 

find the letter he wants quickly. A blue- ported just beneath the blueprint, makes it 

print, placed where everybody who con- possible for even one who ia unfamiliar with 

suits the files can see it, shows how the filing the file* to find any paper without delay. 
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FIGURE 71: The illuBtration above viiual- letter can be filed and cross-indexed «> that 

ilea effectively the four common methods of each subject of importance which it contains 

filinB- But one letter is used as the aubject ia accurately clawified, and can be brougbt 

here, yet you can readily see how this same to hand quickly whenever it may be needed. 
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no one in the office, aside from the filing clerk, had a 
comprehensive idea of where or how anything was filed. 
With only one r^ular filing clerk in the office it may 
readily be seen how important it is for others to know 
where and how to find material when the filing clerk is 
away from her post. 

"Here, then, was our first step : All of the filing drawers 
were plainly labeled to show their contents; so were the 
binders for quotations and the indexes used for them 
and for the purchase invoices. A printed card e^laining 
the correspondence filing system was hung dnectly over 
the correspondence files. A basket was put on the filii^ 
clerk's desk, in which were to be placed all papers returned 
for refilli^ — that is, those which had once been filed but 
bad been removed for examination and which were now 
to be replaced in the files. 

"A simple sketch showing the various filing devices, 
and lettered to show the contents of each section, was 
th^ made, as shown in Figure 70. Enough blueprints 
were struck from this drawing to supply each one in the 
office who might have occasion to consult the files, and 
one was given to the filit^ clerk as her plan from which 
to work. To each blueprint was attached a typewritten 
sheet giving, in words, the information shown graphically 
on the drawing. 

"By these means everyone was given enough accurate, 
concise, and easily understood information to enable him 
to find without (fifficulty any paper he might want if he 
found it necessary to look for it himself. 

"A set of rules to govern the handling of all correspond- 
ence was drawn up and these rules, which follow, were 
incorporated into a house bulletin over the manager's 
fflgnature. The first five rules are for all of us, the last 
five for the filing clerk and anyone else who may find it 
necessary to remove letters from the file in her absence. 

1. Retain nothii^ in your individual filing case except the per- 
sonal or other papers to which no one else has occasion to refer. 

2. Do not have filed unimportant letters or data which have served 
tiieir purpose. Requests for prices or catalog, acknowledgments of 
catalogs, and so forth, only encumber the files. 

3. Return promptly to the basket at the filing desk all letters 
or fddetB t«moved from the general files for examination. Be sura 
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TheM nilu to repl&ce in a folder all the correspondence it contained when you 

■hould be recdved it. 

effeM hn In wiy 4, When poseible have the filing cleric procure letters from the 

•"••• filee for you. 

6. Do not return letten or folders to the filing cases. This is 
to be dons by the filii^ clerk exclusively. 

6. Deliver a comfdete folder to anyone wishing a letter unless the 
letter is in the mistnllaneous folder, in which case deliver only the 
letter requested. 

7. When a comfdete folder is removed put an "out" guide in 
its place, mwVt"g the indicated notations on the guide. 

8. When a letter is removed from a miscellaneous folder put an 
"out" guide in its pla«, making the indicated notations on the guide. 

9. Check up once a day on all letters or folders which have been 
out of the files for 4S hours or more. 

10. File oonespondence from the "return" basket in the proper 
folder according to date. 

UMMily Ifi not "The efifecta of observing these Buggestions were 

dimcuittopick immediately noticeable. Although no accurate count 
best plan" ^™^ kept, I think it Would be safe to say that the volume 

of correspondence sent to the filing desk was reduced at 
least one half; besides, the work of the filing clerk was 
BO lightened that she has since been able to assist mate- 
rially in other departments." 

No matter how well your files are kept it always takes 
a few minutee to find a letter that you call for. Some- 
times these few minutes mean lost dollars, to say nothing 
of tempers. 

A busy executive overcame this trouble in what, you'll 
agree after you read this, is a most common sense and 
obvious way. He says: 

"This is a filii^ plan that suits me down to the ground. 

It will suit you, too, if you do the same general kind of 

work I do, or have about the same problems when it 

comes to finding 'that document' in a hurry. 

"What is my work? 

Here't a mighty "It is of a non-routine nature. It is always different. 

*'''*'" •hMiSta ^° steady stream of reports and correspondence flows 

aUe to me across my desk, the same day after day, to be handled 

by 'referring' it to 'the proper party' or. answering by 

dictated letter. It runs, instead, eternally along new 

paths. First, there is some condition in the business, 

not yet covered by routine or ruling, that needs to bo 
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FIU:S THAT FIND LETTERS QUICKLY 147 

lOTined or watered. We discuas the matter. We reach "BigM wtwra i 
a certain unanimity as to the right kind of pruning or "" '^ '")['"[•'' 
watering. Then these remedial measures must be trans- J|^^ *""*' 
lated into detailed procedure and concrete words and 
acts — that's my work. 

"I expressly abstain from stating the name of my job. 
The minute I do that every man whose job has a different 
name concludes that my plan would not do for him. In 
reality, it is for anyone whose work, in essence, is pro- 
motional and involves masses of hodgepodge memoranda, 
letters, blueprints, schedules, reports, notes of conferences 
and the like. It is for the man who frequently 'wants 
what he wante' out of this mass instantaneously to clinch 
his point in the eager talks so characteristic of uncharted . 
WOTk. It may be a complaint from a cons\imer; it may 
be a clipping from the morning's news; it may be a rough 
drawing by one's favorite artist; but one wants it quickly! 
One needs it badly. 

"Here's the plan: the moment I can get any paper or 
document off my desk and into a drawer, I do so. I use 
only one drawer. Everything is put into it, one thing 
on top of another. This is no sorting, no classification. 
In the drawer it goes, the latest always on top, to be 
covered in its turn by the next paper, and so on. When 
I want to get any recent paper, I simply look in this one 
drawer for It. Evidently, the more recent it is, the 
oftener I shall want it — and the more recent it is, again, 
the nearer the top it is, and the easier to find. 

"That is the first half of the system. The basis is not simplMiy ud 
alphabetical, nor subject, nor nature of document. """T''?!'.''^ 
'Recency* is the sole basis. By simply laying one thing Jjj^JJl^ 
in one drawer, hour by hour, day after day, you auto- 
matically insuxe that the oftenest wanted paper is the 
one nearest the top and therefore easiest to find. You 
'file' as you go along. Whatever you want you will find 
in the drawer. You always get it. You get it inside 
of 30 seconds; often instantaneously. There is no press- 
ing the button for the 'filing clerk,' no wMt for her to 
return, dismayed and fearful of rehire, to report that the 
paper cannot be found but 'the boys are looking for it; 
they think Mr. Drew had it, but he is sick today.' Tha.t 
is all eliminated. 
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"Recency" ie the 

basis of flHng 



Laziness cannot 
be the basle of a 
urorth-whitofltlng 



"But what happens when this magic drawer becomes 
full to overflowing? When that happens, and it happens 
regularly, of courae, I take out the entire mass and lay 
it on my desk upside down. The oldest pieces are now 
OD top. I turn over each piece in its turn and one glance 
tells me whether it should remain in the drawer or whether 
by the lapse of time it has become 'dead' — and it is 
wonderful how many papers, in constant use one week, 
snatched out and exhibited time and time again, become 
later mere antiquities becaiise the work they represent is 
done and disposed of. 

"The trashiest of the 'dead' pieces go in the waste 
basket. The rest — those that may possibly come to life 
some day or be wanted in connection with another task — 
are filed — this time in the ordinary and accepted sense of 
the word 'file.' They go either into the general office 
files, if they belong there, or they go into my own private 
subject file if they are such that no other deptutment 
could or would want them. 

"So I go on, working from the bottom up, xaxtH the 
newness and recency of the pieces I encounter warns me 
they are likely to be wanted any moment because they 
concern work still xmfinished. There I stop, and restore 
the now much-reduced pile to its drawer, to be the foun- 
dation of today's and tomorrow's and next week's 
accumulations. 

"I got this system from an advertising expert, who is 
one of the shrewdest and cleverest judges of office methods 
I ever met. He has used the method for years, and it 
works perfectly. I never knew him to be flurried or 
hurried in laying his hand on any paper. The precise 
document he needed seemed to appear in his hand as 
though it had materialized from thin air. He would 
amply reach to the one drawer and draw out what he 
required while he was talking about it. 

"A good many business men — retailers and other heads 
of businesses — unconsciously cany out the first part of 
this system. They let papers acctunulate in piles from 
day to day. Very much sol But this is planlessness 
rather than plan. These men allow papers to pile up 
imsorted, not because they have any method in so doing, 
but merely because that is a lazy man's way. When 
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FIGURE 73: Perhaps a variation of this the workers to their proper place in the files, 

"eaiy-Ko-round" can be put to work tuc- and reduces the labM" necessary to get them 

cestfully in your office. It cuts down the there. The young woman who uses it declares 

time taken by letters from the desks of tt is "just riiht" and speeds up the work. 
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FIGURE 74: Sometimes the deep drawer FIGURE 7S: With two letter-uze file units 

of a desk becomes a sort of rumm^e chest, bcude his desk one executive keeps his impot- 

Not so with this roan. He kesps his file of tant correspondence handy at all times. The 

important conespondence in it ready to hand, file drawers are at right angles to the desk. 



FIGURE 75: Here is the method of filing goes to the files. The front of the card (not 

used in one office. The correspondence is shown) carries details of the customer's 

simimarized on cards, like the one shown contract and the reverse (shown) supplies an 

above, by a clerk who receives it before it abstract of the important correspondence. 
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FILES THAT FIND LETTERS QUICKLY 151 

th^ want anything from the heap, there is a hurried, Ten yeare ef use 
scrambling search, with subdued cussing perhaps, but lU^^1||,^h 
the desired document seldom is found. 

"The real gist of the method is the periodical over- 
hauling of the pile with systematic disposition of dead 
or obsolete papers in ordinary files. 

"I sometimes think my method has a kind of phil- 
osophical basis. If we look upon a file as a kind of 
mechanical memory (and sometimes it is called so), then 
the ideal basis for filing would be that of the human 
memory — and we all know that facts are filed in our 
brams mostly by recency. We remember today's evente 
best, yesterday's less well, and so on. 

"I have used this system for ten years with infinite 
saving of nerve wear and tear. But, as stated, I do not 
think the recency plan of filing woiild appeal to a general 
freight f^ent of a railroad, nor to a government ofi^cial, 
nor to any other executive, important or unimportant, 
whose work is essentially routine and interdepartmental." 

There is an interesting piece of equipment that speeds 
up the work of the file girl. It cuts down the time that 
a letter spends between your desk and its proper place 
in the file. 

This device, which is shown In F^pjre 73, is constructed 
60 as to allow the clerk to sit at her desk, and, without 
moving from her portion, she can revolve this "easy-go- 
round" and reach any card in any of the twenty-four 
units. It saves her quite a bit of time in the coiu-se of 
a day's work. 

This "easy-go-round" is pivoted in the center, and 
operates on small, rubber-tired, ball-bearing bicycle 
wheels. These permit it to revolve easily — practically 
at a touch of the hand. The device is relatively simple 
in construction, and can be built without much difficulty 
by an apt workman. 

Each box in the "easy-^o-round" has a large metal 
mmiber on its side, which indicates the department. All 
the cards for any one department are filed in the same box. 

One ^1 can keep these records, and for the wholesale 
house where they have been used they have proved 
imusually helpful. They hold the purchases of standard 
articles under close control. 



from desk to flto 
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MAKING YOUR OFFICE WORK FOR YOU 

"The personal files of many executives," says a man 
prominent in the advertising business, "require alt<^ther 
too much of their time. Unless they watch themselves 
carefully, they are apt to do work that they could as 
well del^ate to their clerks. We have eliminated this in 
our office. Our employees are instructed never to hold 
in their personal folders anything that should go to the 
general files. 

"In this way those folders keep always at hand and 
immediately accessible all data and material on pending 
and uncompleted jobs that a man wants to have before 
him when he takes up a particular piece of work. Indi- 
vidual folders within the folders care for subctassifica- 
tions as far as necessary — ^mthin, of course, the Umit of 
capacity of each. The folders form a current file of items 
pending, and the executive's tickler cards are really a 
complete index to the material they contain." 
TM plui hr Two methods used by two executives in different offices 

•"•Pj"! Vf* for keeping their important papers handy are pictured in 
^"^ the photographs on page 150. In the illustration at the 

right is a department head in a publishing house; the other 
man is copy writer in an advertising agency. 

Hie advertising man had the fittings of the deep 
drawer in his desk removed, and had notched strips an 
inch and a half wide nailed inside a little below the top. 
The notches are three eighths of an inch wide and a 
quarter inch deep. The space between notches is five 
Eighths of an inch. 

The folders he uses are ordinary manila ones of letter 

size; but a strip of thin sheet metal is crimped over both 

upper edges. This strip projects a quarter, inch beyond 

t^e width of the folder on both sides, so that it holds the 

folder in place inside its own notch. 

Ahntra In flw In this way each folder is kept in the same place all 

NfMpiaMrMdy t^Q tjmg, jhe folders are separated so far that their 

"'* labels can easily be read without any handling. To 

facilitate still further this instantaneous availability, the 

executive has each file cover labeled both front and back. 

Then when the drawer is fully extended he does not need 

to slide his chair back to see the label; he identifies the 

folder, in that case, by the label on its back. The 

notched strip is also labeled at each folder, so that a Uan 
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or lost marker need not cause delay in finding a file cover. How to keap 

The plan of the department manager in the publish- '"*"'•' '^ ^ 
ing house is somewhat difFerent, although it is similar. *""'' 
He keeps two letter-size file units beside him. He first 
tried having them alongside his desk, but the long reach 
was an inconvemence. When he rearranged it so that 
the drawers ran at right angles to his desk drawers, he 
coiild not have both open at once. 

By placing the file unitfi beside his chair, he got away 
from both these difiSculties. In their place arose the 
inconvenience of reading the labels. He turned the fold- 
ers around to run lengthwise of the drawer, and now the 
arrangement is thoroughly satisfactory. The executive 
can now work at his files as easily as at his desk drawer. 

It is not always the fault of the files when a much- 
wanted letter can't be foimd. It may be in someone's 
desk. Here is a good way to overcome that chance: 

Once every six months or so the auditor of a paint 
manufacturing concern has occasion to visit the different 
branch houses of the firm. He has a standing order that, 
when he calls, the contents of each desk must be taken 
from the drawers and placed on top of the desk. 

The old-fashioned roll-top desks, he believes, were bury- 
ing-grotmds for many wanted papers, and so they were 
succeeded by flat-top desks. The many drawers of a 
flat-top desk, he feels, may invite careleesness. Thra 
unusual rule acts as a preventive and a remedy. The 
official makes Xh» rounds of the offices and glances over 
the contents displayed. This causes imnecessary papers 
to be sent to the files or destroyed before the "eriiibit" 
takes place. No member of the staff is excepted from 
the rule. 
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CHAPTER XI 

GETTING A PROFIT FROM A BUSINESS 
LIBRARY 

Why It li impor* T^TEKE is a letter from Australia. "I was sittji^ 
*•"***•"' "*•' i~~l in the office of Robert Laidlaw, chief proprietOT 
nwnt Bu .M. .^ j^jj manager of Laidlaw Leeds, the big m^- 

order house in Auckland, New Zealand, and I noticed 
on his book shelves numerous copies of System, the 
Magazine of Businesa Later, when motoring, he told 
me the peculiar importance Ststeu had in his career. 

"He was 19 years old, and a commercial traveler for 
a hardware house by the name of Laidlaw, Gray and 
Company, of which his father had formerly been a part- 
ner. Even then he read such business literature as he 
could get. 

"Among the advertisements in System, he found 
a description of one of the 'how' books published by 
System — this one was on how to sell by mail, and he 
sent for it. The study of the book gave him some big 
ideas which could be apphed to local conditions, although 
the specific instances in the book did not interest him 
particularly. From those ideas developed the mall- 
order house of Laidlaw Leeds, which now occupies a 
six-story building. 
Tlw«llleellbnry "Mr. Laidlaw from the time that he secured that first 
bona of the bMt magazine, subscribed for System, and has been a close 
oSwrm^?' student of each issue, taking advantage of all the new 
la rotdy ideas described. He also subscribes for eight copies of 
System for his different department managers." 

Mai^ offices, and a lot of them by no means large, 
have found the business library a source of profitable 
ideas for executives and employees alike. Technical 
knowledge in an easily accessible library is necessary for 
consulting ei^jineers and chemists and other speciidista. 
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WHAT ABOUT THE BUSINESS LIBRARY? 

Several public utility companies have maintained special H 
libraries for many yeara, in order to keep tiieir engineers * 
and technical etaffs acquainted with what is being 
published in their several fields. 

In building up a budness library, these concerns have 
found it wise to begin by placing it in charge of some 
person experienced in up-to-date library methods. It is 
seldom wise to attempt the purchase of a number of books 
all at once. The b^t hbraries grow with the business. 
A collection of books alone usually cannot make a libraty 
useful. 

A central location has been found an important feature. 
To compel users to travel to some inaccessible room 
simply because that room happens to be available usually 
reduces the number of times the hbrary is used and, of 
course, seriously impurs its working effectiveness. 

Furthermore, if the library is attached to any one ft 
department with which it may seem closely aUied, its ^ 
viewpoint is often partial, and it lacks the scope essential 
to make its service worth while to the business as a 
whole. If the library is to show any real earning power, 
it must serve fully and impartially the heads of all depart- 
ments, executive officers, technical experts, and others. 
And in this work it must be free of interdepartmental 
jealousies and stand on an equal basis with all, so as to 
cooperate with and assist everyone. 

Nearly every issue of a technical or trade journal con- 
tuns data of practical value to some particular business. 
This is a fund of valuable information and, if not care- 
fully preserved, classified, and filed for future reference, 
may cause an actual loss to the company. 

New technical books and magazine article of merit, 
written for the enUghtment of business men and their [U*''l'J^|^ 
employees, are being published daily. Yet few men can ivditbit 
find the time to examine them during business hours. 
It is manifestly impossible fqr the average executive to 
read regularly even half a dosen periodicals a month 
imless his reading is done on a prescribed system and 
references are made to the items which pertain to his 
work. The search through old copies of nu^azines for 
articles that may be of value in the solution of a probl^n 
jg almost useless unless some guide is furnished. 
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PIQURE 77: Here U the drculatloa label and newtpapen for employeea to read. In 

that goea on every magaiine received In the refis«tice to th«r work, can make hu or her 

Ubtaiy in one office. A librarian who marks desk a veritable "idea factory." She alio 

artide* and advertiiementa in »«qfn«im« dipi and file* the more important artide*. 



Index Requnt 
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FIOintE 78: When any executive in a requot like thii one to the Ubrarian. The 

WWt cf n office want* the office library to Inaert to the left on the card ihowt the drcu* 

pfet e rve and keep handy for reference an lation label with lnitiuction,«4iidi{iattaclied 

artide from ■ periodical, he wnda an index to all the "■■g"'"— received in thia oiBoe. 
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WHAT ABOXJT THE BUSINESS LIBRARY? 

One firm which expected to put up a new building, had F 
good ideas clipped from magazines for more than a year f 
before confitruction started. These clippings were filed 
under the name of the feature they treated of. 

One member of this firm says: "This sorting rack, 
placed as part of the dividing line between the mailing 
department and the general offices, is one of the results. 
Since our mail for individuals is likely to be rather bulky, 
we changed somewhat the idea we got from a magazine. 
One article described a rack on the 'incoming m^' table, 
with narrow vertical divisions in which the sorting clerk 
places letters and department notes to the various men. 

"We have, instead, compartments that run clear 
through the rack. The incoming mail is sorted into the 
respective pigeonholes by the man who handles this work 
on the mailing room side of the rack. On the office side 
of the rack the letters are taken out and stuffed into the 
delivery folders for the boy. It saves us lots of time in 
handling the incoming mail." 

In ordra to convert its files of old periodicals into a H 
working library, one corporation reorganized its haphazard j" 
w^ of handling them. Each of the 43 department * 
heads — superintendents, engineers, electricians, clerks, 
chemists, purchasing agent, sales manager and others — 
was asked to prepare a list of the magazines which con- 
tained information helpful in his particular line of work. 
Sometimes several department heads requested the same 
magazine. An alphabetically arranged list of publications 
was prepared. The departments which desired the pub- 
lications were also noted. When more than six men 
called for the same magazme, two subscripUons for it 



When a publication is received at the office, a red label 
(Figure 77 on page 156) b attached to its cover. On this 
label the clerk inserts the names of the individuals to 
whom the periodical is to be referred, and the dates 
when it is to be forwarded to the next man on the list. 

Four days is allotted to each man on the list. Thia 
time limit prevents delays and insures attention to every 
publication during its brief stay in each office. The 
schedule is arranged so that no man has more than two 
magazines at one time. 
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FIOtJRE 79: Reproduced above ia the way and the value of the library has gjreatly 

aimple index card in everyday use in the increased since ita introduction. Knowing 

businen library of the progrestive western what the business library contains b necea- 

firm. It has been found cfTective in every aary to getting the moat benefit out of it. 




FlOXniE 80: On 4 by 6 carda like the one are indexed together — that on "rates" in thia 

reproduced above, helpM data boax period!- Instance. This system has had a thoroughly 

ai* are indexed In one office. Note par- practical test over a period of several yean 

Ucularly that all data on any one subject and has fully demonatrated its effectlveneaa. 
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Only those articles, of course, are read through which 
pertain directly to the work of each individual or depart- 
meat. If \he department head desires to index articles 
for reference, he simply indicates them to his stenographer, 
who fills in an "Index Request" (Figure 78 on page 156) 
and sends it to the indexing department, where the 
notations are transferred to a 4-by-6 index card (Fig- 
ure 79 on page 158). These cards are classified accord- 
ing to the various subjects of interest to the 43 depart- 
ments — accounting, advertising, business eflSciency, en- 
{^neering (in its various divisions), chemistry, mill practice 
(in its different phases), purchasing, safety, selling, 
shipping, traffic, and so on. 

iliese index cards are placed in the general card file. 
Each department head who has requested the indexing 
of the article receives a duplicate card which is put in a 
reference file in his own office. Thus, when a knotty 
problem comes along he has merely to refer to his own 
index to be able to make a request to the clerk in charge 
of the main file for the magazine he desires. If be fails 
to find the desired subject in his private index, he still 
has recom^e to the main index, where the same article 
. may have been filed at the request of another department. 
Or he simply advises the indexing department to send 
him a complete list of all articles and books which deal 
with the specified subject. 

To this indexing department also come all catalogs and 
annoimc^nents of technical book publishers. Books are 
purchased on the approved requeste of department heads, 
and are indexed with the magazine articles in the proper 
department indexes as well as in the main index. 

Iliese books are all covered and lent to any employee 
who desires them, as in any library. 

A test of the scope of this service was recently made by '•*'■ *•■* P" 
the engineering dtpartment when it asked for all inf orma- J^**"^' 
tion on hand dealing with electric furnaces. It received 
six books and 146 articles from American, English, and 
French papers. 

The head of a small manufacturing company who says 
be can't afford not to know what the other fellow is 
doing, calls the attention of his employees forcefully to 
articles that they should read. He finds that somethnes 
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100 MAKING YOUR OFFICE WORK FOR YOU 

GaUni yaw a {oreman nr other employee will feel that he is too busy 
"••gj*"*""* to read, unless he is pushed to it. 

^^ To get their attention this manager sends a "blue note" 

with the magazine. H«re is what he says in one of th^n: 

c. J. K. 

Septauber SYSTEU will reach your d«ak 
shortly. I wish particularly for you to read 
the article "How 1 Pick Hen" on page 205. 

Tber« are a number of other articles bear- 
ing on the viu-loua phases of nanuf aoturisg 
irtilch I think it would be veil vortb your 
while to read. I do not think that an organ- 
ization as a whole gets nearly enough of these 
outside slants, a knowledge of Aich would 
naturally broaden our viewpoint. 

HMVsaieod "I went into the office of one of my department heads 

plan for paMing the other day," says the president of a western concern, 
'"*jl~'"* "and found that a huge pile of magazines and trade 

papers had collected in his receiving basket. Most of the 
magazines were recent issues that had not yet circulated 
among the other men who were on the list to receive 
them. When the office boy strained to lift the basket 
containing these magazines, the idea struck me pretty 
forcibly that we were paying a maximum amount of 
money for subscriptions and were getting a minimnTix of 
good from the expenditure. No doubt other concerns 
have experienced the same difficulty. I believe the 
method we finally decided to use will prove valuable in 
other offices. 

"We revised our method of distributing the magazines. 
Today we get just as many as before, but we use ev^ry 
magazine to the best advantage and make the information 
it contains work for ua permanently. A great deal of 
information is contained in every issue of each paper. 
The men want to get it. But they have no time to go 
through a dozen or twenty papers every month and glean 
all the material these contain. Our previous experience 
showed us that settii^ a limit on the time a man could 
keep a magazine did not prove very effective. So we 
adopted another plan. Instead of asking every man to 
read twenty papers, we asked twenty men each to read 
one. A man has plenty of time to read one paper thor- 
oughly, from cover to cover. He nu^t perhaps read two 
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FIGURE 81: Merely to maintain aD office FIGURE 82: The card above ahowa the sub- 
library often ii not enough. One conc er n now acnptioa cxfnratioadate.and the pubUcatkxi 
•end* out letters like this one to employees date: the large slip is attadtcd to the maga- 
from time to time with excellent results. line during the time it b in office circulation. 
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FIGURE 83: This index card might be receives. It's a practical plan with « 
called an "idea storehouse." In one concern practical aim. It alao aida in determining 
it ii used to index and daasify by lubject all what magajines are of the most aervicc to the 
articles in magacines which the office library company and eliminates the undesirables. 
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FIGURE84: Here's an erample of how one FIGURE 85: This two-section book case 

saleinuui gets bis reading done "in between. " houses the library in a one-nuut business 

Ke tears articles Troin magazines and carries and its owner says he uses it every day for 

them with him for reading in spare moments, reference. No buiincM is too small for one. 



FIGURE 86: The purchasing agent of one No sooner said than done, and now every 

company didn't Icnow what to do with a department in this business inspects thk 

lot of samples he had received. Someone "museum" in the library and picks, ■■fit 

suggested that the library take care of them, just the style and grade of supplies it went*. 
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or three. But we make it a point to give him at least MtinUninB 
one paper each month — the same paper every time — and HJiltlrt ij'*' 
he is made responsible for reportii^ to us whatever it reading 
contuns of general interest to our company. 

"In order to get the men thoroughly in harmony with 
our plan, we make it a point to select for each man the 
trade paper covering the particular field in which he is 
interested. The man who deals with the textile trade, 
for example, receives the journal covering the textile 
industry. Power salesmen get the power journals. 
Advert^ing men receive the advertising periodicals. 
Iliese men, of course, could receive oth^ magazines; 
but ws feel that, since they are devoting thdr energies 
to a specific branch of the business, they are vitally inter- 
ested in everything pertaining to their specialty. As 
a matter of fact, we find that they read thoroughly the 
particular magazine or magazines assigned to them for 
the good they get out of them and for si^gestions they 
can adapt to their daily work. 

' But simply having files of magazines did not do7us 
much good. We referred to them occasionally, it is true, 
but when we wanted an article we usually knew only 
that it was published in such and such a magazine about 
such and such a month. Each individual stored up^in 
his memory a certain portion of valuable information he 
read, remembered what he could, or made private notes 
in his data book; but no one else benefited. This sug- 
gested the filing of articles for futiu*e reference. The 
men were instructed when reading magazines to give 
every article of merit a subject title in the margin, and 
call attention on the circulation slip to the page of the 
marked article. 

"Thus an article dealing with the melting of brass 
would be captioned 'brass melting,' or a particularly 
good article on letter writing or office systems would 
receive an appropriate caption. 

"When the periodical contuning the marked articles 
was returned to the office, the clerk in charge cUpped the 
entire article from the magazine and filed it in a folder 
devoted to clippii^^ imder the same general title. The 
name and date of the magazine was indicated. This 
chpping file was indeed on an alphabetical card file 
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This plan takM listed by subjects. Every time a new article appeared 
••'^'•'^ on the melting of brass, for example, it was added to this 

card and filed in the general folder marked 'brass melting.' 
In order to be able to find these folders quickty, th^ were 
all ntDubered and filed numerically. Then, in looking 
up a subject, the card file was referred to and the card 
showed the mmiber of the folder in the clipinng file. ' In 
folder number 35, for example, we woidd find eU articles 
on the general subject of brass melting. 

"It takes only a small amount of the clerk's time each 
day or so to clip and file articles. At the end of each 
month a list of all articles taken from the trade papers 
is put on the bulletin board to acquaint everybody with 
what has been added to the file. In this way everyone 
in the establishment can get the best from the curroit 
poiodicals — ^promptly, too — by going to the clipping file 
for the articles that interest him." 

Miscellaneous papers, reports, booklets, bulletins, and 
clippings from papers and magazines present a difficult 
problem for the librarian. The infonnation that any 
business can seciu^ from these sources is invaluable; 
yet the difficulties connected with filing such various- 
sized papers, and finding them again when they are 
wanted, often prevent firms from getting most successful 
use from them. 

These difficulties were faced by an eastern concern. 
The manager fotmd that the speed with which he got 
information from the library very largely depended on 
how clear the librarian's memory was as to where she 
stored the particular papers which contained the facts. 
In order to improve this lax method, he devised a com- 
prehensive filing scheme that has proved thoroughly 
successful. 

His first step was to divide the files into five distinct 
divisions, as follows: book reports, documents, the en- 
velop file, bulletins, and clippings. 

The book reports are in looseleaf form. Whenever 
possible, reports and data are now written up on stand- 
ard-sized sheets. Whenever information is required from 
other departments, a note is sent requesting the informa- 
tion, and enclosing a printed looseleaf sheet (Figure 80 
cm pt^ 168). These sheets are numbered and when th^y 
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FIOURE8S: Thia scene looks like a com- of their employees, doing »omc helpful 

fortable afternoon at the club, doesn't it? It reading and "taking it easy" at the lunch 

isn't, though. It's a comer in the library hour. Conveniencesof thia sort generally in- 

of a progressive conc ern and the man is one crease the interest of employees in their work. 
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FIOURE89: Here's a view of the Ubrarian') all the indexing, filing, end drculating. 

office in a concern — not so large either — ' "Thoutands of dollar) wouldn't buy thii 

located on the Pacific Coast. These two girls library," said its president, "I can't begin to 

have entire charge of the library. They do calculate the value it ha« been to the business." 
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are completed the department files them consecutively in 
looseleaf binders. Most of the data in the statistical 
department is on file in this form. 

The docimient file is designed to care for papers that 
are too large or too small to be filed in the looseleaf 
books. It consists of a set of docimient file drawers, 
taking 4 J^ by 9-inch envelops. These envelops are num- 
bered in consecutive order. Infonnation is put into each 
envelop, r^ardless of what subject it may c<mcera, 
until the envelop is full. A list of the subjects is written 
on the front of the envelop, and each enclosure is given 
the same niunber aa the envelop itself. 

In cases where there is a large amount of data on the 
same subject, or in connection with the same report, 
written on various-sized sheets of paper, the envelop 
file is used. It consists of a regular vertical letter file 
equipped with cap-sized envelops numbered consecu- 
tively. When the sheets are filed a list of the contents 
is written on the front of the envelop, and each enclosure 
is given the same mmiber as the envelop containing it. 
This file is also used for blueprints or other papers too 
large to be filed in the docimient file. 

The bulletin file handles small printed books, or bulle- 
tins. This file consists of a set of drawers about a foot 
square, in which the bulletins are filed in order as they 
are received. Each bulletin has a number printed on th^ 
front cover in blue chalk. The labels on the outside of 
the drawers show the numbers of the bulletins which the 
drawer contains. 

The clipping file consists merely of a looseleaf scrap Uf''' * *l!f^ 
book, each leaf being numbered consecutively as it is 
inserted. In this book are pasted all chppii^ from the 
various publications that are likely to be of value. 

After the physical handling of data had been thoroughly 
systematized in this way, a card system was used to 
index the material contidned in the files for immediate 
reference. All of the papers on file were classified so 
that all information on one subject was given in one place 
in the index. In doing this the department head went 
through all the papers on file and dictated the titles of 
the papers and reports and the various classifications 
under which they were to be indexed. 
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The cards were written up as shown in Figure 80 on 
page 158, there being a separate classification for each 
branch of work handled in the department. White cards 
were used, except where the name of a company or 
individual was the classification. Then a salmon-colored 
card was used. Each card gave the exact title of the 
data, where filed, and the reference number. 

The cards are filed behind regular alphabetical tabs, 
according to the index letter of the subject covered. 
For instance, "electricity" would be filed in proj>er order 
behind the tab marked "E." 

Subjects in the same classification are entered together 
r^ardless of where they are filed. If it is necessary to 
compile figures on some one subject, for instance "electric 
rates," everything that the files contain in connection 
with this subject may be found by turning to the card 
marked "rates." 

Once information is put on file it is essential that it 
shall not be lost. Whenever papers from the file, there- 
fore, are lent to other departments, a rule in force requires 
them to be returned before quitting time. The file 
clerk attends to this, keeping record of papers taken away 
during the day, and collecting them at night. 

In the department where this system has been adopted, 
a great deal of miscellaneous data is constantly being 
handled and the system has been foimd to work out 
admirably. Papers of any kind that may be required can 
be found quickly and surely, and the files themselves are 
not congested with an assortment of various-sized papers, 
bulletins and booklets. 

The library is a valuable adjunct to the small business 
as well as to the large. For example: In order to keep 
an accurate record of the material in his business 
library a printer has devised a simple system. 

"I am able," he says, "to keep a simple but very 
effective index of the comparatively few magazines I 
read thoroughly. There are certain subjects in which I 
am particularly interested, and all articles on these 
subjects are recorded in the proper place in a note book. 
I get many dollar-making ideas from the written experi- 
ences of other men, so I feel that the small amount of 
time my index takes is well invested. 
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"The index is arranged as shown in Figure 83 on 
page 161. At the top of the sheet are listed the sub- 
jects on which I am gathering material and the name 
of the magazine. One page is given to each magazine. 
At the left I enter the date of issue, and the date on 
wliich I read and filed the articles that interested me. 
In the squares I note the page. 

' ' For a personal record of my reading in a small number 
of selected magazines, this has turned out to be a very 
handy plan." 

An interesting method for reducing miscellaneous 
clippings and other data to a standard size easy to file, 
is in use by an engineer. 

He compiles his information from newspapers, text- 
booka and similar sources by copying with the aid of a 
camera. 

He uses an inexpensive camera with a special lens 
procured for a very small sum. Whenever he sees, in trade 
journals, newspapers, or reference books borrowed from 
the hbrary, any information that he considers worthy 
of a place in his records, he photographs it, mounts the 
print on a standard size sheet and files it alphabetically 
mider the subject name in a looseleaf book. 

By this method, a large sheet of printed matt^ can be 
reduced to a phqtograph of very small dimensions. If 
the reproduced characters are too small to be read with 
ease, he uses a powerful reading glass. For the small 
office with timited filing space, this plan has obvious 
advantages. 

In addition to the strictly reference function of the 
library, many concerns, through the library, call attention 
of executives to articles that should be of interest to 
them. The circulation slip is laigely used for this purpose. 

Whether or not the average man can in justice to the 
business find time to read during the day, it is evident 
that there are tines and desks where the work is inter- 
mittent and business reading may well "fill in;" that 
there are articles or books so important that they may 
well be prescribed as a part of the work. 
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CHAPTER Xn 

SPENDING LESS FOR OFFICE FORMS 

totwIiiilMlftiM AS the result of a few changes, one business cut its 
SST''*' /%. P"°*"^ bill in half the first year — asavii^ofovCT 

wjjjtt ifour A. M. j7QQ^ -pj^ reduction was secured by simply 

standardizing sizes and eliminating unnecessary printing. 
Examination showed that the forms in use were of all 
sizes. This caused confusion in the files. The first 
step, therefore, was to adopt a standard width for all 
forms. This standard was one which was most easily 
accommodated by the typewriters, and yet one which 
was adapted to the filing systems in use. Length was 
also standardized. It was found that two lengths were 
necessary— fl full size and a half size. In most cases the 
forms were used in triplicate and it had been the practice 
to have all three copies printed. As the duplicate and trip- 
licate always remained in either the factory or the general 
offices, only the original was printed under the new plan. 
The other copies were of plain paper, in different colors 
where necessary to distii^iuish one from the other and 
as an aid in filing. 
Mottwuiwor Hundreds of dollars can be as easily saved in many 

"~" ''" offices every year through care and thought in designing 

that important office tool, the form. Some of the waste 
comes in not designing the form so that its initial cost 
will be low, but perhaps at least as great a loss comee 
from not thoroughly determining how effectively the 
average office worlcer can use the form. If this is taken 
fully into consideration when the form is designed, the 
time constuned in filling it in can usually be reduced. 

In the opinion of one manager, every concern should 
delegate to one of its staff jurisdiction over the method of 
keeping records, the forma to be used, their design, their 
routing, the manner in which they are filed, and how 
they will be manufactured, piu^hased, and issued for use. 
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Although most executives condder printed matter of 
minor importance, they would soon leara that one man 
thuB authorized, might very easily save many times his 
salary in the cost of the stationery atone. 

Tlus plan was tried by a corporation, and resulted in 
a considerable saving. The supervisor of methods, as 
he is called, has jurisdiction over the methods and forms 
in use in all departments. The man who was chosen 
had made a careful study of the makeup of records. 
Coming as he did from outside the organization, he was 
free from prejudices which would have hampered a man 
taken from some department within the company. Be- 
fore he took the office, each form was designed in the 
department which compiled the information to be put 
on it, and naturally it was designed to suit the conveni- 
ence of that department. While this facihtated the com- 
pilation of the report, it frequently, to a much greater 
extent, retarded the work of the department mfLlcing use 
of it ^ter it was compiled. 

The first step of the new supervisor was to procure a 
Ust of all records, reports, forms and the like, used by 
the company. He then analyzed the items on the list 
and classified them as to the ultimate purpose th^ 
served, which determined whether ease of compilation or 
ease of reference was the more important. When this 
was done, he considered each record or form in turn, 
judged how well it served its ultimate purpose, and made 



Alter every item on the list had been scrutinized, and 
a few records eliminated or combined with othere, the 
whole system of records was soon running smoothly with 
a definite poUcy behind it, and individual departments 
were no longer permitted to interfere with that poUcy by 
drawing up their own forms to meet their own needs. 

In a general way, the user of printed forms needs to 
watch the following points: 

1. A complete record of the consumption of every form in tin 
group should be kept, and a perpetu&l inventory plan installed to 
allow the BavingB to continue indefinitely. 

2. Complete data should be secured as to the use of the form 
and the results derived from its service. This will be helpful when 
considering possible changes. 
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Thia plan tavM 3. The form should be deaigned to fill ita requirements in use, 

money In bufint and so that it can be handled economically by the printer. 

4. Departments using the forms should be told ^xHit the manu- 
facturing problems of the printer. They can then lend every aid to 
the purchasing agent, that he may prepare specifioations which will 
appeal to the printer. 

If the above rules are followed, purchasing agents can 
buy the forms at lower prices because they will be able 
to help the printer save money, and the buyer will ulti- 
mately profit. 

Aa a practical illustration of this very point, consider 
the saving which was made on a contract for certain 
forms used by one of the railroads. The printer handling 
this contract claimed that he was losing money, before 
these rules were observed, even though he was getting 
higher prices; whereas with the new lower prices and co- 
operation on the part of the various departments of the 
railroad company, he is able to make a fair and legitimate 
profit. 

In taking up the study, the first step was to determine 

an ideal cost of manufacture regardless of the old methods. 

By "ideal cost" is meant a cost that could be secured by 

the printer if he bad the opportunity of laying out his 

work in the best possible manner, using large presses 

during their otherwise idle periods, printing forms in large 

quantities, purchasii^ paper in carload lots, billing at \mit 

prices, eliminatii^ useless calls by salesmen, and thus 

handling the contract at a Tninimiim expense. By giving 

the user the benefit of the savings that could be made in 

the cost, the selling price would naturally be reduced and 

an ideal price secured. 

Surely It li Upon finding the ideal price in this particular case, a 

worth ■ lltfla simple comparison was made with the price which was 

$i!B3lM^uthl« ^'"g P^^ *° *^^ printer. This comparison showed that 

nun M a saving of $1,536.40 could be made on the printii^ of 

these forms, or 32% of the old cost of $4,950. 

In thb instance it was evident that the purchasii^ de- 
partment had formerly bought these forms at a low price, 
for the printer was losii^ money. The purchasing agent's 
hands were tied as to furth^ savings, however, because 
the lisers of the forms kept no records to allow him to 
estimate the constmiption, and they were therefore con- 
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Btoatly sending in emergency orders, which he could not Periiam you, 
foresee. An executive order that simple records about '"l °^!J?'*'" 
the formfl be kept resulted in the information coming to " ' ***^ 
the purchadng department so that the ideal price could 
be obtained and the big saving resulted. 

Another instance in which savings resulted, is that of 
a concern using a lot of invoices. They had these printed 
in two colors and pen-ruled, on paper weighing 24 pounds 
to the folio. By substituting print ruling for pen-ruling, 
by acceptii^ a standard-size invoice one-half inch nar- 
rower, and by purchasing paper in bulk, 20 pounds to 
the folio, at 20 cents less a pound, 00 cents per thousand 
was saved on these forms. 

Careful supervision over expenditures for forms resulted a™ you urfng the 
in bettered conditions and a saving in a small factory ^ij^r h'r'ywir 
office in Iowa. In this case a large part of the saving formif 
was made by tising a quality of paper more suited to 
the purpose for which it was required. The manage 
listed in one class all the forms, memoranda blanks and 
records that were used only within the house. In another 
class he listed letterheads, statement blanks, and other 
stationery which reached customers. On this second 
class he did not try to economize, believing it most 
important for customers to get a favorable opinion of 
the firm through its stationery. 

In the first class of stationery, however, the manager 
found he could cut expenses considerably. He made 
several subclassifications from which he found which 
records were filled in on the typewriter, which ones with 
a pen, and which with a pencil. For the records that 
were made out on the typewriter, the manager gave "Savsral hun- 
directions to purchase a medium grade of coated stock; drad dollars" 
and he ordered "seconds," as he found the amount of Hlf^^'^fl 
poor sheets he had to throw away did not outweigh the 
first-cost economy. For the records to be filled in with a 
pen a better quality of coated stock was purchased. A 
cheap grade of uncoated paper is used for all the records 
that are filled in with a pencil. The saving that has been 
effected by these common sense economies has already 
amounted to several hundred dollars. 

Saving in first cost is, however, only one of the con- 
riderations in designii^ office forms. If the convenience 
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of the person who fills out the form is not considered, a 
large waste of time usually results and the form may 
prove expensive, no matter how low its original cost. 

When a New York office manager recently planned to 
remodel some of his office forms, he went over the forma 
with his head stenc^apher, listening while she explained 
her objections to the old forms. For the first time he 
saw these forms through the eyes of the typist — the 
^1 who has to use them. Difficulties which the operators 
encoimtered in filling in the old forms were brought to 
light, and an intelUgent analysis of these difficulties 
pointed the way to a more scientific basis for drawing up 
future forms. The outcome was a series of revised forms 
which are neater than the old ones, and which the 
operators fill in more quickly and with less nervous 
fatigue. 

One of the first things the manager discovered durii^ 
his investigation was the fact that speed and accuracy in 
typewriting are not entirely matters of personal efficiency. 
If the best results are to be obtained, the mechanism oif 
the machine itself must be taken into consideration. 
Disr^ard of this important factor causes much loss of 
time and waste of energy, and is frequently the source of 
errors. In designing forms, do not foi^t that high 
personal efficiency cannot do its best when it is forced to 
contend against artificial restrictions. 

One of the first requirements for speed in typewriting 
forms is a fixed starting point for tiie operator. This 
means that all lines of writii^ should begin, if possible, 
at the same mar^ on the left side of the page. Using 
the marginal stop, the operator is able to push her 
carri^e to the left only a certain distance. The point 
where the carriage automatically stops ia the right margin. 
When the mar^nal-stop is once set, the typist need give 
the matter no further attention. This, at least, is true if 
all lines can bejpn on the same margin. If, however, 
they are irregular, the marginal stop is useless and the 
starting place of each new line becomes an arbitrary one. 

The typist is then forced to look at the machine each 
time she writes a new line, in order to find out where the 
line begins, and to bring the carriage into place accord- 
ii^ty. This involves lost motion. It not only takes 
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valuable time to locate an arbitrary starting point, but Theniaiom 

more important, the character of the machine maltes it •**** *^ ** 

impoeeibie for even the most expert typist to move the 

carriage back quickly and acciu^tety unless the marginal 

stop is used. Even after constant practice and familiarity 

with a form it is impossible to bring the carriage to a stop 

at an arbitrary point except at a sacrifice of speed. In 

cases where it is necessary to do so, it is not the operator 

but the form which is at fault. The operator, however, 

comes in for the strain and worry of searching for the 

beginning of the lines. It destroys her concentration and 

results in mistakes. 

When forms are designed to make use of the marginal Before uid tfter 
stop, the operator can give undivided attention to the """' " 
matter to be written. New lines and spacings follow 
almost automatically. The need for considering the 
marf^nal stop was brought home with special force to 
this manager when he came to revise his order blank. 
Originally, the data printed at the head of this sheet was 
arranged as shown in Figure 90 on pa^e 176. It is obvious 
that this sheet was drawn up without considering the 
typist who would have to fill it in. No two left margins 
are the same. On such a sheet the mechanical device of 
the marginal stop is of no value, and the operator 
must watch each new line to find bow far the typewriter 
carriage should be shifted. In the revision these diffi- 
culties were considered. The new order blank (Figure 91 
on page 176), provided for starting each new line at the 
same point on the left margin. With this form to fill in 
the operator does not need to look for the starting point, 
since the mar^nal stop finds it for her automatically. 
She wastes no energy, and does not sacrifice her speed. 
Furthermore, the completed work is neater and easier to 
read. Many office forms can be revised in this respect 
with equally good results. 

A second principle which the office manager discovered 
was the need for regularity in the spacing between lines. 
Fast writing is dependent, among other things, upon 
uninterrupted flow of writing. In making up forms, 
often no attention is paid to what seems like tiie unim- 
portant detail of setting the type matter at intervals 
that will be convenient for the typist. The spacer on 
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DATED 


ORDER 

January 10, 1918 


10 


Este & Korsan CoBpttny, 

23 Eleventh Avenue, 
Ke> York 








ADDRESS 347 Tenth Street. 
Brooklyn, 

New York.. 




SHIP VIA Truck 




WANTED At onoe DATE SHIPPED 




DATE PROMISED DATE BILLED 



FIOURE 90: Do you ootice anythinfc became apparent that typitti ahuffled the 

WToafi with this shipping order? Neither typewriter carriage hither and yon in filling 

did the company which used it until a Beneml in the fortn, thus wastti^ a lot of time. The 

overhauling drew attention to it. Then it lower figure shows the difficulty overcome. 





ORDER 


DATED 


January 10, 191B 


TO 


Este & HorgaD Company. 23 Elsvsnth Avenue, H. Y. 


SHIP TO 


Reynold* Coopany, 347 Tenth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


IHIP VIA 


Truck 


WANTED 


At onca SHIPPED 


PDOHIIED 


BIUEO 



FIOURB 91: Here is the shipping order many more per day because they are able 
shown above, as revamped for really effective to use the tabulating devices on their ma- 
work. The instruction headings were lined chine*. Perhaps this illustratioa will offer 
up, and BOW the typists can get out a great you suBgestiotia for revising your Itarms. 
170 
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the machine moves the paper up one, two or three lines, With these 
according to ita adjustment. If all lines of a form are changes, the 
separated by equal intervals of space, the spacer is set k'JJ^I^mimi 
for that interval and the operator worries no more about on her work 
the matter. If, however, a double is followed by a single 
spacing, or vice v«:sa, or, worse yet, if the spacing is 
irregular and does not correspond at all with the spacii^ 
of the typewriter, the attachment on the machine cannot 
be used to advantage. This is one of the mechanical 
features that the operator is likely to appreciate more 
than the man who designs the forms. Filling in blanks 
that are incorrectly arranged in regard to this detail 
wears down the typijst's fund of nervous energy and her 
speed suffers. A second blank that the office manager 
revised with both this and the first principle In mind is 
shown, before and after revision, in Figures 92 and 93 
on page 178. Note in Figure 92 — the old arrangement — 
that some of the lines are single-spaced, while some are 
double-spaced. The result is disturbing to the typist, 
because it takes more effort to manipulate the spacer 
attachment. She must also remember when to differen- 
tiate between the single and double spacing. The new 
form remedies this fault. 

A third principle which the manager worked out from Thh saved tm 
his investigation is related to the second principle. This strength for 
is: Eliminate spacing as often as possible. In order to *"''' **"' '*'"'' 
epace for a new line the typist must take her hand away, 
from the keys, turn the roll and draw back the carriage. 
These three movements in themselves consume precious 
seconds; but what is still more objectionable, they 
intemip the flow of writing and thus limit the operator's 
speed. It may seem a trivial matter except to an expert 
typist, but the loss is a material one. 

The physical loss of energy also must be considered. It you might be 
requires a pressure about equal to eight pounds to make eurpriaed to ito- 
a carriage return. Plainly, a decrease in the number of j^J^ nHwi tome 
returns will increase the operator's speed. The reason 
this principle has not been more generally recognized in 
devising forms is because the old traditions of writing 
with a pen are still standard. With a pen it is easy to 
move the hand to the next line, but on the typewriter 
ea(dk new spacing means additional time. 
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PIOURB 93: Ju*t a* toon a* you look at ahown in Pisure 90 becauae the line* are 
tbie form it becomes apparent that it U a unevenly spaced, at w«U ai lafMm; a uniform 
hodgepodge, either to fill in or to read, line-up for the inatructi<m beadji^^ The fig- 
It's even more unsatisfactory than the one ure below shows how this form was improved. 
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FIOURE 93: This is the Jobbing order and the equal distribution of apace between 

form shown in Figure 93, as finally changed thelines. littlepcnntsUke thiaoftettleadto 

to get the best results. Note here again tng savings in offices, and a quite logical 

tbeevenline^pof all the instruction headings place to start in is on the office forms. 
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SPENDING LESS FOR OFFICE F0RM3 

Id tile small office where one clerk has diverse duties 
it is often most essential that every means be used that 
will Amplify work. The bookkeeper in a "two-man" 
flour mill office des^ns all of the forms of the buaness, 
including those used in the books. 

"In planning a form," he says, "simply jot down on a 
piece of pai>er, in any order, everything that should go 
on the sheet. Take out the space and colunm headings, 
and arrange them in order with a view to preference. 
Next decide what is to be the sheet heading. Then 
check the notations, and see that nothing is omitted. 
List the space columns and margins, and after each one 
note, in inches, the space allotted to it. Add these 
figures and the total is the width of the sheet. The 
depth should be the same always. 

"Obtain a sheet of drawing paper, or of ordinary 
wrapping pai>er that is larger than is required for the 
form. On this rule in pencil the column divisions, marking 
at the top of the column what is to be printed there and 
indicating which of the columns are to be given the 
l<inch unit and ^-inch unit rule. On the lines that have 
been ruled, mark which are to be 'double red,' 'sbgle 
red,' 'faint blue,' and so on. The lines can be ruled in 
color to assist the printer, if you wish. A sheet should be 
submitted after it is ruled, and on this have the prints 
paste a tissue paper proof of the printed headin^^ 
for approval. See that the printed wording is properly 
placed on the sheet and the type uniform. If some of the 
headings, when spelled out, are too long and necessitate 
a change m type, it is best to abbreviate uniformly. 

"A supply of 300 to GOO sheets are generaJly suffi- How imiiy form 
cient to order at one time; if, however, 25 or more ilwuldlMor- 
sheets are used per month, 1,000 may be ordered. It is Sbm?**"* 
not advisable on the first order to stock heavily as cer- 
tain defects may show up which demand revision on 
the next lot; if a large stock is on band the mistakes 
will not be remedied promptly. 

" I have fotmd that a folder in the correspondence file 
helps in preparing forms. As improvements or changes 
are suggested, I file a note of it in this folder. At the 
time of reordering, this 'tickler' is referred to, and all 
needed corrections are made." 
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FIOURE 94: The labor co«t card at the it was made more efficient, only one opera- 
left required aeveral operetiona before the tion being necenaiy. The time card In the 
comet coit waa cirived at. By arranging middle keep* a doae cheek oa the work and 
the card differently, aa ihawn at the right, the reaulta of each oompodtor'a work. 
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SPENDING LESS FOR FOR OFFICE FORMS 181 

Even though a scheme like this ]a used it probably is How one offim 
well to analyze, at intervals, every form in use in the farce ww cut 
organization. Such a "going over" made it possible to *™"*^*"** 
reduce the number of employees on the sta£f of one factory 
office from eighteen to twelve, to operate the department 
as a whole on a*more economical basis, and at the same 
time to increase individual salaries by rai^ng tiie working 
standards of each person. 

In this reorganization every form used in gathering 
facts for the office was carefully studied and re\ased with 
a view to simplification. Even so common a form as a 
labor cost sheet proved worthy of attention. The two 
specimens (Figure 94 on page 180} show how this sheet 
looked before revision and after. 

Four operations were required to get the desired infor- Simply chuiilni 
mation when the sheet to the left was used. In the JJJJJJJJI^^ 
first time was copied from the workman's card insert, peyraii, u it dM 
It was ^[pressed in hours and fractions of hours, and here 
was written in columns at the head of which were the 
given rates per hour as they had been previously indicated 
<m the workman's card by the timekeeper. These 
columns of time were lat^ totaled and then extended at 
ike rates indicated at the column heads. The money 
amounts were then added together to ^ve the total 
mon^ cost of the labor required for the job. 

On the revised card at the right, the time in money 
value is expressed directly on the cost sheet and the only 
subsequent operation is addition. 

Of couiw it was necessary to chart the hourly rates, Howitingif, 
figured out at the rates per hour and fractions of an hour ilUl'!!,!!^!!^ 
up to ten hours. With these rates before him, the clerk ofdoiianayew 
now has no occasion for mental arithmetic, or machine 
or pencil figuring, when he draws off the time from the 
work cards as a basis for the cost sheet. 

The adoption of the simplified labor sheet is saving 
this manufacturing company the cost of a calculating 
machine and hundreds of dollars a year in clerical serv- 
ice. Often similar slight modifications in office forma 
will save many dollars. 

An eastern company considered the advisability of in- Should meehin- 
stalling equipment for recording time in the factory. bookkoelSinrf"' 
The aim was to secure greats accimtcy in the initial 
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182 MAKING YOUR OFFICE WORK FOR YOU 

records — the time cards. The cost man was instructed 
to examine the various devices on the market. After 
making a thorough study of the matter he reported that 
expensive new equipment would not remedy the matter 
so quickly as properly arranged time cards. 
How a change In "You are paying workmen from ei^teen to thirty 
the ifmB-cant dollars a week," he said in his report, "and yet you make 
them figure out their own time. You are paying a hi{^ 
price for inferior clerical service." At his suggestion new 
cards were devised. These made it umiecessary for the 
workmen to do any writing except to put in job numbers 
correctly. 

All o|>erations and their symbols are shown at the top 
of the card, as you can see. All that the workman 
needs to do is to fill in the job number opposite the 
time at which he begins work on it. The value of this 
. method lies in the fact that when the time card reaches 
the office the record clerk's work is simple. The card is 
its own calculator. The time is divided into units of 
ten minutes each, and the imits are numbered consecu- 
tively, due allowance being made for the lunch period. 
Thus, a man beginning a job at 8:40 in the morning and 
finishing it at 2:20 in the afternoon, has worked in all 
thirty-two units or five and one third hours. 
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CHAPTER Xra 



TEN PLANS FOR REDUCING THE COST 
OF SUPPLIES 



EIGHTEEN office executives who were asked to 
name their most effective means of economizing 
in the use of office supplies emphasized the impor- 
tance of standardization. 

One of these executives, for instance, has made a close 
study of the pencils that are most effective for certain 
kinds of work. He has determined just where it is best 
to use a hard pencil, and where soft |>encils will serve to 
better advantage. He has made further tests to de- 
termine which of several kinds of hard and soft pencils 
are best. Having arrived in this way at the one best 
kind of pencil, he orders in quantities, which enables him 
to effect a considerable saving in price. 

In purchasing office forms, a wholesaler economizes in 
an effective may by printing on both sides of the sheets. 
Thus every form can be used twice. Again, the owner of 
an adjustment agency says that an effective method of 
cutting out waste in the use of suppUes — and therefore 
lessening buying needs — has been to charge each desk 
with the quantities it uses. 

"In planning our stationery purchases," says a whole- 
sale grocer, " we use a simple record which keeps track 
of the quantity and price paid. Formerly our stationery 
was ordered by anybody and everybody, and usually it 
was not ordered at all imtil someone discovered we were 
out. Now we have systematized and standardized the 
placing of orders, and can buy stationery to much better 
advantage than before." 

Much waste can be eliminated by careful attention to 
this question of supplies. Standardization, good buying, 
careful storii^, and proper use of suppUes will usually 
effect appreciable savings. 



Why Btandard 
tBtts have bsen 
found worth 
whM»— even on 
pencils 



A simple record 
for pmI pur- 
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How two con- The war cbaoged all requirements in a small office in 

wrn» w«fi on Waterloo, Iowa, because it cut off much of the supply of 
tmlrpeperb catain dyes that had always been used in making the 
tinted paper on which many of the office forms are printed. 
As a result, this concern found that there was ^^ater 
economy in specifying plain white paper, where brfore 
the war the other kind proved as satisfactory, and cheaper. 
Paper, in fact, has recently been a serious item to 
many men who buy, owing to the price. A Cleveland 
concern has made a worth-while saving by purchasing 
"news print" paper by the ream for carbon sheets and 
scratch pads. It is cut and padded by the paper com- 
pany, and is coDsidenU)ly less expensive. 
Rubber bamta Few managers have given the question of using rub- 

■TB oxporwlw— bar bands more than a passing thought, althou^ in 
*am7 '"'^"*"' almost every business house they cut a big figure. Pounds 
and pounds of them are shot away by office boys, other 
pounds are carried home, and still more pounds find their 
way to the waste basket, while untold numbers of them 
are used unnecessarily because careless clerks will put 
half a dozen bands around a package where one is suffi- 
cient. And within the past few years the price of rub- 
ber has gone up with such leaps and bounds that elastic 
rubber bands are becoming almost a luxury. 

Recently a buyer for a firm using quantities of these 
accessories sought to reduce the cost by having assort- 
ments placed in small boxes so that no more would be 
taken than necessary on an order. The bands were 
issued in that manner, cutting down the waste of them 
several hundred per cent. 
Hero's one way He also tried out a gum tape machine for fastenii^ 

nliSwtarii packages and found that the cost of a mile or so of the 
tape about equaled that of a poxmd of rubber bands; so 
the machine became permanent. Now the firm uses 
gum tape machines for all packages going out of the office 
and for all papers to be stored in the office. 

A great waste lies in the spoiling of forms and station- 
ery from improper handling and storing. The manager 
of one office has solved this problem. 

"The only objection I have to looseleaf systems," he 
says, "is the heavy waste that often comes through failure 
to take proper care of the sheets. I have seen forms, which 
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FiaUR£ 95: If office supplies are to be con- lists the pait ordera with the order number 

served, the ofGce manager must know how and shows the quantity recnved as well as 

rapidly they normally are used. A card like the amounts delivered, the balance 00 hand, 

this not only ^vea this Infonnation, but it the exact location in the stock room, and so on. 
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PIOURE 96: Shelving like this for better of supplies should have a separate comport- 
supply storage can be made either of wood ment. This is easy to provide for with Con- 
or steel. If of wood, it can be made by any atruction of this type. Note the varied siies 
good carpeoter at slight expense. Each kind of the shelves shown in this Ulustratioa. 
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How to eon- cost from half a cent to ten cents each, lying in op&a 

13 rfii^!h!f''^' piles on a shelf in the stationery room. These piles gnid- 
"" ually shift from side to side in beti^ handled, allowing 
dust and dirt to attack many of the top sheets and some- 
times those lying far below. A bookkeeper, in changing 
his books, will naturally run down below the injured ones 
for a clean supply and throw away the soiled sheets. 
Often, too, he takes more sheets to his desk than necessary 
and never puts them back, or will soil or injure them 
before they are used. When such losses occur every 
time a book is changed, the sheets thrown away quickly 
run into money; but the waste is not recorded, it seems 
small and generally it escapes the manager's notice. 

"This waste, however, is easily eliminated, and in 
doing away with it in my concern I have made the 
sheets easier to handle and care for. In selecting the 
paper, I use heavy stock ledger paper of the best quality 
that can be obtained. It will stand erasures without 
letting the ink run into the texture and blur the writing 
and it is heavy enough to stand wrinkling and heavy 
usage, since sheets may remain in current binders for 
years. I have discovered that there is no economy in 
buying light weight or cheap paper, for at most only a 
small quantity is iised. liie increased initial cost is 
more than met by the service which a better grade of 
paper gives. 
4 method for "The sheets are 'green-edged'; that is, green solution 

•*»^r|B "*•""'- is applied to the edges of the paper. When the sheets are 
JJJney ***** bound in book form, this gives the book a neat appearance 
and overcomes the imtidiness of soiled and uneven 
edges. 

"When the sheets come from the printer, I have them 
tied up in small packages containing from twenty-five to 
fifty each. On one edge and one side of each package 
the form number or name is marked in ink. The wrapping 
paper is heavy, to keep out light, and the packages are 
stored on a flat, dry shelf in order to help them keep their 
shape and color. 

"To overcome waste in broken packages I buy twenty- 
ounce duck (canvas) and make bags in the form of an 
envelop, haviikg buttons and loops of tape sewed on the 
flap for fastening as shown in Figure 100. These bags 
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are just large enough to contaiD the contents of one of 
the packages. Current needs are supplied from these 
bags, and when one bag is emptied, a new package is 
opened, the bag is refilled and no loose sheets are left 
lying around to become soiled or injured. The bags 
protect the sheets in every way. 

"Shelves are installed in the vault, one shelf for each 
bag. A loop of tape is sewed on the side of the bag and 
on this the name of the sheet is printed ia ink. This serves 
a double purpose; it locates the correct bag and aids in 
pulling it down from the ^elf. The sheets are thus 
readily accessible for the bookkeeper. He takes the bag 
with all its contents to his desk and removes only enough 
sheets to change the binder. 

"Forms other than book sheets are also ^ven care. 
They are delivered in small, tight packages, and wrapped, |'***,''^'V„ 
marked, and stored the same as the looseleaf sheets. ^^^ ^,g ^][ 

"I have two cabinets as shown in Figure 101, nineteen is iirge 
inches deep, fifty-two inches wide and sixty inches high, 
each having three adjustable shelv^. They are set in a 
convenient locatioa for the stenographers and book- 
keepers. One case contains the broken packages of 
letterheads, envelops, carbon paper and all the other 
forms used by the stenographers, while the other holds 
all the forms, excepting the book sheets, to supply the 
bookkeepers and clerks. The size of the package is 
ordered so as to fit the space reserved in the cabinet for 
the form. 

"One of my stenographers is in charge of the cabinets Broken paekagu 
and stationery room. Every Thursday she carefully 
goes over them, straightening and replenishing the stock 
as necessary. No broken packages are allowed in the 
stationery room to accumulate dust and later be consigned 
to the waste basket. Shortages are shown in ample time 
to restock. By having this system, with a single clerk 
in charge of the office supphes, ^%at efficiency is obtained 
and waste is practically eliminated. 

"The waste of stationery is apt to be a large and 
elusive item of expense, and it is such methods as I have 
described that help to keep this item low. A little care 
at practically no additional cost is, I have found, con* 
ducive to great economy." 
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Tfiia purchuing An overcareful policy in buying and distributing office 
agent started supplies sometimes results in a wasto of time and effort 
that more than offsets the saving. 

The proprietor of a southern cotton mill says in this 
oonnectioD: "Mr. James was put in as purchasing agent 
about a year ago, succeeding a man who had been 
exceedingly careless and easygoing in handling office 
supplies. No one knew better than Mr. James tiiat tiiere 
had been waste and he set out to put on the brakes, as 
I expected him to do. For the first month or so the 
results seemed what I wanted. 

"He adopted a system of issuing supplies by which 
the wants of each member of the office force were checked 
up and compared with the work accomplished. He kept 
pace with new methods, and introduced into the office the 
notion of care in small savings which had been one of our 
greatest needs. The cost of office maintenance took a 
sudden drop and I congratulated him on these results. 

"But one day I happened to overhear a conversation 
between two stenographers that set me thinking. The 
stenographers wcto evidently ruffled at the way afffurs 
were going under Mr. James' direction. I began a qmet 
investigation. I discovered that our 'office feeling'— 
the spirit of team work among our people — had fallen to 
about the vanishing point. 

"Up to the time when Mr. James stepped into the 
purchasing agent's position our office force had been 
noted for its loyalty. In spite of the fact that we had 
several himdred clerks, we had been able to maintain a 
sense of personal relation that brought about effective 
results. Our clerks worked under t^e best conditions, so 
far as their personal comfort went, and they took real 
pleasure in the day's routine. Carelessness in the use of 
supplies, encouraged by the lax methods of Mr. James' 
predecessor, was about the worst criticism that could be 
made of them. 

"Mr. James b^an by keeping exact records of supplies 
furnished. Nobody found any fault with that, although 
I discovered in my investigations that his manner of 
announcing various changes was rather unfortunate — ^it 
led some of the employees to think they were und» 
suspicion. 
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FIOURE97: InKmieofficeamorettatioiicry FIGURE 98: Here ii a Bunple record that 

1* waited by aoiling, than n uaed. Tbit may be kept for each kmd of printing. '* 

cabinet placed upon the typists' desks of one ordered from " — - 

concern cut the co«t of paper meaturatdy. printer's name 



•uuiu than one printer, the 
'. Is placed in the second column. 
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FIGURE 99 : This convenient rack for sup- ments of practically any mm or shape. If the 

plica can be mode to accommodate anything supply room is in charge of a derk who has 

from penp<»ota to ledger sheets dnce the sole access to supplies he can be held respon- 

I be subdivided into eompart- sible for thrir good condition when n 
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"But his success in cutting down expenses at first 
evidently made him anxious to show too good a record 
every month. Not content with seeii^ that there was 
no waste, he began to cut down the quality of supplies. 
Cheaper correspondence paper made its appearance. I 
had noticed this casually, but the change was so slight 
that in the rush of other matters I had given it little 
thought. Then, cheaper ink was supplied, poorer 
mucilage, and pencils that deteriorated in quality with 
every purchase. 

" Typewriters, too, had previously been kept in the best 
of repur by frequent visits of an inspector from the 
agency. This work had been done on contract, so that 
aside from keeping the machines clean, the girls had had 
no trouble with them. Mr. James canceled the contract, 
and after that, as one of the stenc^;raphers said, 'it hurt 
him like visiting a dentist' to provide adequate repairs. 

"When a stenographer reported that her machine 
needed attention he would ask her if it wasn't something 
she could attend to herself. Often it was, but it took 
time that showed up unfavorably in the record of her 
day's work. And when a repair man was necessary, it 
was sometimes days before he arrived. 

"The same conditions appeared when it came to 
providii^ new office or desk conveniences. Previously 
the office force had prided itself on having every needed 
laboi'-saving device or convenience about as soon as it 
was marketed. Without doubt, our liberality had gone 
too far. But under Mr. James we went too far in the 
opposite direction. 

"An improved copyholder came on the market — one 
that was excellently adapted to our work. Mr. James 
was asked to supply the office, and after fencing for a 
while as to the utility of it, said he would take the matter 
under consideration. He was still considering it when I 
looked into the situation, although the request had been 
repeated several times and notwithstanding that the 
budness was in condition to spend money that would 



"These are merely individual examples of the attitude 
Mr. James took toward purchases of all- sorts. Such an 
attitude could have only one result. First,- the clerks 
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FIGURE 101: Probably any carpenter could oflic: ia in a dirty and duaty city, to have 

make an efTective supply cabinet for you, doors provided. Such cabinet! often save 

from thia aimple drawing. While many cabi- hundreds of dollars. They can be made prac- 

nets are open in front, it may be best, if your tically dust-tight with felt ' 'weather strips." 
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grumbled, thinking the changes were temporary and p 
accidental. They tried to make up for the inconveniences " 
by closer attention to their work, just as th^ would * 
have done in a rush season — that is what I call office 
loyalty. But when the annoyances continued, thdr 
grumbling became chronic and they stopped trying to 
make up time and turn out quality work when pencils 
broke and typewriter ribbons filled the type or required 
frequent changing. 

"The 'office feeling' had imdei^ne a change. The 
employees felt that if the management considered that 
their work was worth only inadequate supplies there was 
DO reason why they should care about quality. About 
the time I b^an my investigation I noticed that the 
quality of the letters I was signing had fallen off notice- 
ably. Not only were the characters smudgy, but -there 
w^« a great many mistakes. The stenographers w^e 
getting careless on their own account. And when I looked 
up the records, I found that the actual output of woi^ 
was growing smaller, and routine tasks were piling up. 

"Finally, after I had satisfied myself about conditions, 
I took the matter up with Mr. James. I found that '^ 
instead of recognizing mistakes in Ms methods, he was jjj 
iretful over the attitude of the force, accused them of 
being irritable and careless, and at last declared that he 
believed they were trying to 'do' him — usually the last 
resort of the executive without the right perspective. 
Of course, the situation was an intolerable one. A new 
ocecutive came in who struck the happy medium between 
wastefulness and overcarefulness and soon the office 
ran smoothly once more." 

Following are several plans which are valuable in stop- 
ping office wastes. Many of them are described by their 
originators, and should be " lif table " for use in the general 
run of offices. 

1. This plan saves doUan ^ivin/ ireek on the stamped stuqitva 
envelop bill nmll ttwm but 

"Stamped envelops which have been incorrectly heaviiy 
addressed or otherwise spoiled may be thrown in the 
waste basket by the clerk or stenographer who has made 
the error, because he fears discovery. 
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"To encourage savii^ such envelops for redemption 
at the post office, I have placed a large pasteboard box on 
the fnailing table. It bears this notice, 'Deposit Here 
All Envelops for Redemption. ' When full, the contents 
are redeemed. There is no private examination to see 
who was at fault. The saving in postage amotmto to 
quite a sum." 

S. These methods saved 75% of the carbon paper biU 

"Our firm had been paying about a cent a sheet for 
carbon paper for a long time," eaya a chief clerk, "and, 
with something like fifty stenographers and typists, the 
bill for carbon paper alone was no trifling matter. The 
workers apparently failed to get the best use out of the 
paper supplied to them. 

"I set out to discover the wasteful workers. After a 
short time, I found that the majority used each sheet 
only about five times. I saw a yotmg man in one depart- 
ment use his imtU it was completely worn out. He was a 
typist, and wrote on 'form' paper. All he had to do 
was to fill in two lines each at the top and bottom of the 
page. 

"The remedy I found for the situation was to have 
stenographers and typists buy ten sheets of carbon paper 
out of their own pockets. Ten sheets for ten cents. 
That woke them up. 

"That month we bought less than half the usual 
amount of carbon paper. After my experiment no more 
sheets went into the waste basket with only half a dozen 
impressions made from than. Each employee received his 
ten cents back after a reasonable time. 

"I went further, however. I had the young man who 
filled in forms save his carbon paper aft^ using. It was 
given to a stenographer who used her carbons for letters. 
The letterhead took up the first quarts of the sheet, 
and the signature the last few lines so that the portion used 
by the typist was not needed by the stenographer. At 
present we use about one quarter the amount of carbon 
paper we used a year ago. " 

S. Here's a plan thai saved on slcUionery biUa 

A scheme that practically cut in two the bill for blotting 
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sheets was recently devised in the office of a consulting 
engineer. The men were in the habit of taking quantities 
of these sheets and stocking up with them, each man 
taking what he thought he would need. But as there 
were no places about the drafting tables where such 
sheets could be kept well preserved, they soon became 
creased or soiled, and then many were thrown away, 
although they had had no use at aU. 

"To overcome this unnecessary waste," says the 
ei^ineer, "I had the stock clerk make up a paper folder 
in which was fastened a sample of every khid of sheet 
obtainable, the smallest sheets on top. These sheets 
were then numbered with heavy block numbers and the 
folder hung in a conspicuous place. A full supply of 
sheets was provided, each kind in a separate folder or 
roll with the correspondii^ ntmiber on the outade, and 
all of the supphes kept under lock and key. When a 
sheet was needed it took but a few seconds for a draftsman 
to run through the folder, select the most suitable kind 
of paper and call for it by the proper number. 

"This system cut out practically all the waste. In 
addition, it introduced to the men new kinds and forma 
of sheets which often were more suitable for the work 
in hand than those they had been in the habit of choosing." 

4. This plan saves both stationery and time 
An office manager was cautioned by the buyer that 
his typists were using more stationery than was necessary 
— the inference being that there was a lai^ waste either 
from misappropriation or carelessness. Observation 
showed that sheets of paper would lie around on a desk, 
become soiled, and then be destroyed. It was estimated 
that some employees wasted 10% of the stationery 
issued to them. 

To remedy this condition, all stationery now is issued in 
packages of 25, 50, and 100 ^eets. At exactly 10 sheets 
from the bottom of the package is placed a requisition 
slip which the typist is required to sign in order to get 
more paper, l^ese slips, as turned in, are filed in the 
stock room, and when totaled at the end of the month, 
show exactly how much and what stationery each 
operator has received. 
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In order to keep the stationery from becoming spoiled, 
miiform paper racks are used. As the paper is placed in 
the rack, with the end toward the user, pressure ia first 
applied to the pile by means of the thiunb nail — much as 
a printer does when he prepares his paper to feed to the 
press — in order to slant the pile of paper so that the edge 
of each sheet may be easily taken off. Permanent pressure 
is then applied by means of a spring. 

This arrangement is shown in the drawing (Figure 97) . 
The pressure from this attachment is enough to hold the 
sheets in place, yet not enough to mar or tear the paper 
when it is removed. 

By this method it is posfflble to keep an accurate record 
of each sheet of paper, to whom issued and when, and to 
check up outgoing letters against the amount of sta- 
tionery each operator received. 

5. This plan stopped a 55% loaste of expensive forms 
"The purchasing agent for our concern," says a manu- 
( facturer, "noticed, when going ovct a report of the 
supplies his department had furnished the rest oS the 
oi^anization, that an immense quantity of- triplicate 
order blanks was used. A telephone call to the ord^ 
department gave him the numb^ of orders for machines 
received from branches and salesman. This was entirely 
incommensurate with the number of blanks that were 
issued — in fact, the proportion was 450 actual orders to a 
thousand blanks. 

"As a result of this investigation each branch manager 
was limited to a minimum of 975 orders per thousand 
blanks; 25 seemed a reasonable amount tot unavoidable 
losses. Similar restrictions now apply to practically all 
of this company's forms. Since adopting this rule the 
purchasing agent has increased his orders for scratch 
pads, and in almost every other stationery item there has 
been a marked drop." 
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A FEW SHORT CUTS IN ACCOUNTING 

IT costs u3 only about half as much now as formerly Cutti 
to handle our records on accounts payable," says a j'*"' 
bookkeeper who is always looking for new ways to " 
out office costs. ' ' We also spend only about half as much 
time at the work as before; yet we find that our records 
are even more valuable than they used to be. Our syston 
has worked so well for us that we believe it ^ould 
produce similar results in other concerns. 

"We made t^e saving in two ways: first, we reduced the 
number of operations; second, we adopted a compact card 
index and a simple voucher sheet in place of an immense 
voucher register, ten feet long, that we bad previously 
used. The work is now arranged so that sev^^ entries 
are made' at. one time on the typewriter. This con- 
siderably reduces the time and labor. 

"We have eliminated hand woric in a dozen or more Why 
places, using rubber stamps instead; yet we have not 
decreased the value of the records in a sin^e instance. 
In fact, we increased their effectiveness when we reduced 
ihe labor in making th^n. 

"Our former plan was to make a record of all vouchers 
to be paid on a page that contained enough columns to 
accommodate every department or controlling account, 
governing auxiliary department records, to which an 
expenditure might be charged. Our company owns a 
number of mines. In order to have the record complete, 
it was necessary to have a separate column under each 
department for each mine. As our operations grew, the 
size of this book increased, until at the time when it 
was abandoned, as we have said, it was fully ten feet 
long when open. 

"The importance of having immediate access to the 
or^nal record of an invoice and its voucher was indicated 
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How carbon to US time and again in legal proceedii^. We never 

wtfwcMwfa- ^ere able to satisfy a lawyer with anything but the 

iiiwirdyoiir iw original record, and we found that our fili^ system 

did not permit us to find that quickly. We had been 

dependit^ largely upon our ten-foot register and an 

adequate fihng system. 

"As our system is now, the ordinals are the records 
to which we most often refer. This original record we 
know as the vouchra* sheet which is assembled in a bound 
volume with the original invoices and papers. It is a 
carbon made at the same time as the statement of settle- 
ment—which goes to the supply company from which 
we have piuTihased — and the paying check. All three 
of these documents are written at once. The state- 
ment of settlement is exactly twice the size of the check, 
and the voucher sheet is twice the size of the statement 
of settlement. 
Adupfloatlni "Writong the three at once means an important saving 

plan that sBvaa ^f labor; and it also means that all the documents corre- 
iq)ond in every detail. The check, which is smalls 
than the other ^eets, drops out of the typewriter after 
the name and address, the amoxmt, and a reference to the 
statement of settlement are entered. Th^i as much of 
tiie invoice aa may be necessary is copied to the state- 
ment of settlement; and at the same operation, of 
course, the carbon transcribes the invoice on the voucher 
sheet. At the next turn of the typewriter platen the 
statement of settlement drops out. A final entry is 
made on the voucher sheet to indicate the account to 
which the bill is to be chained, the name of the mine, 
and the initial of the clerk who made the vouch^. In 
this way, one operation makes all these documents. 
Why wlmiw ' ' The treasiu^r signs the check after it has been »gned 

Mn^opfhaw by the general auditor. We then place it, with the 
""" statement of settlement, in a window envelop — thus 
we avoid the necessity of writing the address again. 

"For quick reference to a given creditor's account 
we have a card file. The cards are arranged alphabeti- 
cally according to the names of the creditors. Each 
card has twenty-four spaces, in which to make records 
of payments. Columns are provided to show the voucher 
number, date of entry, the amount and the date. 



worked out we- 
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"Our method of handling checks is a little unusual. AnumnMibat 
In fact, the sheet which we have been calling a 'check' J??^*" "•*•*• 
might better be termed a 'warranty of payment.' In 
the lower left-hand comer, under the words 'payable 
through,' we stamp with a rubber stamp the name of 
the bank through which payment is to be made. We 
have accounta in several banks. When our check, or 
'warranty,' returns to the bank, it is totiught, together 
with ail b( the 'checks' received on that day, to our 
treasurer. He at once makes out a r^;ular check to the 
bank covering the entire amount. One entry then 
suffices in the cash book for all the payments made that 
day through that particular bank. Later the separate 
checks are returned to the general auditor, and are 
filed in numerical order. The invoice (and any other 
papers connected with the transaction) and the voucher 
sheet are all bound tt^ether in uniform volumes, the 
number on the voucher sheet representing the page 
number. 

"The operation of finding a certain voucher is some- Thli p ton iwkM 
thing like finding a pven page or chapter in a book Jj"^"'"*""! 
in a library. We first go to our card index, find the 
name of the concern to whom the voucher was made, 
find the item wanted, and thus secure the voucher num- 
ber. We then go to our voucher "library," select the 
book containing this nimiber, and find the voucher 
and papers as you find a page nimsber in a -book. 

"I should tike to call special attention to an important 
feature of otu* check. Just above the space left for in- 
dorsement are these words, whi^h turn the check into a 
valid receipt: 'Indorsements legally and technically 
correct must be made below. Officers of corporations 
must give t^eir proper titles. Signatures by mark must 
be witnessed and witness's residence must be stated. 
One party signing for another must attach power of 
attorney. Indorsement of payee hereunder will con- 
stitute a receipt for the account specified hereon.' 

"A complete record of all vouch^ amounts is made 
on a 'voucher index.' This index is printed on a letter- 
size sheet. It has columns in which we enter the voucher 
niunber and amount. Postings of totals are made fro^i 
this index to the ledger. 
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Errore In cheek "We post to the other ledger accounts direct from the 

Hri!'"SinS'*ta3r '^'"^*'^®^ sheet, which is our pennanent and orignal 
bvtMiBtan record. 

"This qrstem, which requires ua to make only two 
postings, has greatly decreased the number of errors^ 
Experience has shown us that over 60% of the errors 
in balances are directly due to rerecording and Bum- 
marizing. Our method eliminates most of this extra 
work. We have proved in our office that even the small 
concern can have the benefits of a voucher system." 

Another interesting voucher sjratem is used in a small 
eastern office. The treasurer of the concern tells about it : 
' ' The basis of a ' voucher system ' is the check, and it is by 
the checks that I govern the filing of such records as 
authorize their issuance. My check book is in duplicate, 
each strip of original checlcs having a blank sheet below, 
numbered to correspond with the checks. The blank 
sheets are permanently boxmd in the check book. The 
checks are written by hand with a manifold pen and soft 
carbon, thus providing an exact duplicate of the check 
itself. 

"This method practically makes impossible errors that 
often occur when the notation of the check is copied on a 
stub or elsewhere. Typewritten checks in manifold are 
splendid. But a small office is sometimes not equipped 
to handle these successfully. 

"The statements and invoices, and such other papers 
as XDAy have anything to do with the payment, are 
securely stapled together. The top one is stamped with 
a rubber voucher stamp, on which the three middle letters 
of the word 'voucher' have been broken away to leave a 
blank space. In this space the nimiber of the check 
used in paying the account is written. 

"The papers are then filed by this number in a folder, 
which is indexed by the first and last check numbers it 
contains. The folders are placed in a vertical transfer 
filing case. 

"When one or more part-payments are made on an 
account, the voucher ntunber of each payment is put on 
the papers. But all the papers are held on the current 
unpaid file until the final payment is made and the 
transaction is finally disposed of. 
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PIOXJRE 105: When reports of large size flat -top de«k shown in this picture is used for. 

must be examined, the work of going over This detk is also handy for the occBnoiial"ex- 

them can be lessened by having a large flat ba" taan. One executive uses the pigeonholes 

surface to lay them out on. That's what the in the roll-top desk for confidential papert. 
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FIGURE 106: The lue of well-selected ahort they will take up only a few minute* of hia 

cut* in the accounting departnicnt helps to time each day. Below are ihown two of the 

make the reports that go to the owner or chief reports this manager is looking over. They 

3 compact and informative that are ready for him eariy every morning. 



FIGURE 107: A good test of what a business how current expenses and the current balance 

is doing lie* in comparative figures. Even if sheet compare with those of last week, last 

you keep your boo^ yourself it is often worth month, or lost year. Sheets similar to these 

while to get report* similar to these to tell you will help to give you this infonnation quickly. 
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"Then titey are filed by the check number of this final Th« recordt eu 
payment and they can easily be identified by this number JKI?""''*'*' 
in case subsequent reference to them becomes necessary. 

"Payroll vouchers, and others coming from such 
Boiu^es as the cash book, are filed by the check number 
in the same manner. This makes the entire filing system 
unified and simple and it is easy to get at any papers we 
happen to want later. 

"I have found that vouchers for a company doing a 
yearly business of two hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
usually do not fill more than one transfer drawer in five 
to seven months. The system is convenient, insures quick 
reference, entails Uttle operating expense, and is extremely 
compact." 

Highly mechanical in its routine, bookkeeping offers 
many chances for discovering short cuts which save time 
and lower costs. A Milwaukee manufacturer, reaUzing 
this fact, waa struck with what seemed to him the needless 
waste in entering cash receipts item by item in the cash 
book. As a result of his study he devised a method which 
does arway with this labor. He now posts direct to the 
customer's account from his letter, filing this for reference 
in case of a dispute about payment. 

In assorting the day's nuiil in this concern, remittance How «h eon' 
letters are all put in a pile by themselves. Pinned to ^mtngmonei'*' 
each letter is the check, draft, postage, currency, or money 
order which pays the bill. The papers accompanying the 
remittance are stamped with the rubber staJnp impres- 
sion following: 





Checka 


.. DnJt. 


. Currency. 


Postal M. 0. . . . 


.. EiprmM-O.. 


■ P»-t.«- 


AmLlUc'd.... 


..DU 


. Cr. to Account 


Cuhier Dept.. 


.. Acc'l Dq)t..,. 


. Account 



When a letter accompanies the money the impression 
b stamped on the letter. If a statement is enclosed with 
the remittance, the impression is stamped on the envelop. 
The statement is later receipted and returned to the 
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noURE lOS: TUb accountt-paTable re- ant complicationi. Italsaahowitowhumthe 

port iJvet at ■ glance tbe amount purcliBMd buainew ia Kotng at well as what purchaae* 

during the month. It help* to prevent over- are being made. It el»o servet as an accu- 

tight of due accounts, thus avtiding unpleaa- rate check on the material used and its price. 





INVOICE RECORD | 


if^rniii RprFivFii 


DATE OF 
INVOICE 


ACCOUNT 
NUMBER 


INVOICE RECEIVED 

NUMBER 


AMOUNT 






Hay 28 
28 
30 


4 
11 
IS 


354T4 
5 

6 


* 3i;i3i 

68 
680 

2p00 
128 
325 
78 
738 
795325 


mm n k 


FYTFlltinMC 


26 
27 
27 
27 
28 


■ 173 
179 
X79 
179 
179 


5 

6 
T 
8 
9 






niiT 




1 









FIOURE 109; Here are a couple of simple certifies that the invoice is correct. The 

forms that will help you keep a check on tbe form at the right lists the invoices as paid, tbe 

money you pay out. To tbe left is tbe one account number, the number of the Invtrice 

used as authority for paying out money. It received, and also gives a record of payments. 

204 
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customer, while the letter or envelop, as the case may be, 
becomes what would ordinarily be the company's journal 
record of the transaction and is handled accordingly. 

The cashier's department receives these letters, together 
with the money, in a bunch after each mail delivery. 
There, the remittance is detached from the letter or 
envelop and a checkmark placed on the form shown, 
after the proper classification — drafts, postage, checks, 
and so on — in which it falls. The amount of the remit- 
tance is also noted in the proper space. 

Next, the letters are taken to a wide-carriage adding 
machine, where the figures noted on the letters or envelops 
are added up on a white sheet of paper styled the "reca- 
pitulation sheet." The sum must agree with the amoimt 
of money actually received. When the cashier checks 
over and finds that this is the case, he O. K.'s the sheet 
with his initials and sends it, together with all papers, to 
the bookkeepers. 

In the meantime, he has debited cash with the total 
amount received, and awaits the report of the book- 
keeping department in order to make his distribution to 
the credit of the correct ledgers. 

The first operation of the bookkeeping department is to 
arrange the remittance letters and envelops in alpha- 
betical order, according to the name of the sender. After 
this has been done, the amounts are again listed on a 
recapitulation sheet with a space left between eeich letter 
of the alphabet, as follows : 



3 10 
3 07 



The same process is followed throughout the entire 
alphabet. These figures are totaled, and their sum also 
must agree with the cashier's approved total, which 
appears at the left on the same sheet. 

The object of this second listing is to give a chance to 
trace and identify the remittance at any future time, even 
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though the correepondence itself ehould be misplaced in 
the ^€8. These recapitulation sheeta are carefully filed 
In order day after day, and th^ act as a check iu case of 
dispute. 

For example, a man named Harris writes in, claiming 
that he sent his check for $43.12 under the date of Jan- 
uary 10th, but that the payment fails to appear on 
his monthly statement. If search shows that by some 
mistake the letter or envelop which accompanied hia 
rranittance has been misplaced or lost, the recapitulation 
sheets would still afford a chance of locating the pay- 
ment. By looking under H on three or four sheeta 
under dates near January 10th, the bookkeeper could 
readily learn if such an amount had been received. 
Failure of an item to appear on the recapitulation sheets 
is pretty definite evidence that the letter containii^ 
the remittance has never been received. 
, The company has found it well worth while, because of 
this additional check against mistakes, to spend the few 
minutes required in listing remittances in alphabetical 
order. 

Hie bookkeeper next posts the various accotmts 
into the ledger direct from the letters or envelops. When- 
ever a customer is entitled to a discount, the amount of 
the discount, and the full sum credited to the account, 
are noted in the proper spaces on the i<xm onpnally 
stamped on the letter when it arrived. 

After the jKeting is complete for all letters, the book- 
keeper again puts the recapitulation sheet into the 
adtUng machine and figures out the proper credit dis- 
tribution; that is, he determines how much went into 
ledger number one, how much into ledger number two, 
and so on, and the amount of discount allowed. 
I The recapitulation sheet is again referred to in the 
cashier's department, where the cash entry for t^e day 
is completed by distributing the amounts recdved to 
the credit of the various ledgers. The letters and en- 
velops are filed in the general correspondence files. 

This system has completely done away with the 
tedious listing of remittances item by item in the cash 
book, without destroying the careful check on amoimts 
received which the cash book also affords. 
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There ia, if anything, even less danger of making mis- Ctn you toll on 
takes than where the cash book is used, and the plan cuts **" '•»*«'rt f™ 
tiie posting required in the bookkeeping department *"" ?»«»•• 
almost in two. Thoroughly Eomple, it can be adopted 
in both small and large concems, whether the number 
of remittance letters recaved each day amounts to 
10 or 300. 

One concern found that its accoxmting routine was 
defective in that the bookkeeping department could not, 
at a moment's notice, tell just how much the firm owed. 
Its system was indefinite and left the accounting depart- 
ment very uncertain of itself in r^ard to outstanding 
obligations. In fact, an examination on one occa^on 
revealed that where the books showed total accounts 
to be $aO,000, the actual indebtedness was $92,000. 

It is probable that very much the same condition 
prevails in othra concerns. In most cases where the 
system is unsatisfactory the invoices are recorded on 
a register and then referred to the purchasing depart- ' 
ment or stock room for an O. K. on quantity, price, 
extensions, and so on. Only after these departments 
have completed theu* work does the bookkeeper get the 
invoice to credit it to accounts payable, and charge it to 
the proper material or distribution accounts. 

That was the way this concern formerly handled its Arinmiectitni* 
invoices. By making a few ample changes in the regu- JowTbuIhrww 
lar routine the systan has been tightened up and when Boncarn 
the president wants accurate information about the 
amount of accounts payable, the bookkeeper can satisfy 
him without delay or error. Invoices are now handled 
as follows: 

All incoming mail is recaved and opened in the mail- 
ing department. The head of the department assorts 
the mail into its various classifications. He puts all 
accounts payable invoices on one pile, all accounts 
receivable remittances on another, and so on. The 
invoices, like the other pieces of mail, are then time- 
stamped and immediately referred to the accounts 
payable clerk in the bookkeeping department. 

Here three operations are performed. The invoices 
are first put in alphabetical order; seccaid, they are 
stamped with a rubb« stamp impression as shown in 
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HowHwudgae Figure 109 on page 204; and third, they are numbered 
consecutively, the number being put in the upper right- 
hand comer of the invoice. This numb^ is used to 
identify the invoices in case two or more should come 
on the same day for exactly the same amoimt. It also 
is used in checking invoices received back from the 
piirchasing department. 

Aiter these three operations have been performed, the 
bookkeeper tiien poste directly from the invoices to the 
creditors' accounts, posting the invoice record number 
when d(Hng so. Each and every account in the accounts 
payable ledger has a number. This number the ledger 
clerk, as soon as he has posted the invoice, places directly 
underneath the invoice record number on the upper 
i^^t-hand comer of the invoice. 
Tinn ta no ((•• Aft^ each mail's bunch of invoices has been posted, 
^^'''•'^"B *• the next step is to make a record of thran. This is done 
" by listmg the invoices on an adding machine in the 
manner indicated in Figure 109 on page 204. llie adding 
machine in use makes it possible to record the date of 
the invoice, the accoimt number which identifies it, 
the invoice record number and the amount of the invoice. 
From this record sheet the bookkeeper makes one entry 
on his journal record ; that is, he credits the entire amount 
to his accounts payable account in the general ledger 
and debits the entire amount to an account termed 
"purchases suspense" account. 

The invoices are then referred to the piuchaung de- 
partment for 0. K. as to quantities received, prices, 
extensions, and terms. 
Han ■ singb The record sheet (Figure 109) is filed away on a board 

fltMhrMiMni- gjg^ where it is used as an order register. In othM 
words, it is a complete record of all invoices received, 
and ^ows all that were referred to the piu'chasing 
department. As the invoices come back from that 
department they are checked off on this record dieet. 

The accounts payable account is credited with the 
total amount of invoices passed throi^, and the purchases 
suspense account is debited. Here is one of the best 
points of this system. By referring to the controlling 
account in the general ledger the bookkeeper can tell at 
any time the exact amount of the firm's indebtedness. 
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The balance charged to the "purchases suspense" account 
represents either actual matmal on the way, or material 
received but not passed for payment by the purchasing 
department. 

Hie purchasing department completes its check on the 
invoices and they are returned to the accounting depart- 
ment^ where, aa explained before, they are checked once 
more against the invoice record. Then they are recorded 
on the distribution record as a credit to the "purchases 
suspense" account and as a debit to the various mate- 
rial, stock, and administration accounts. From this dis- 
tribution record the bookkeeper i^;ain refers to his orig- 
inal posting in the accounts payable ledger, and puts a 
checkmark in the space provided for that purpose on the 
ledger sheet. This shows that the item is correct and 
ready for payment. 

With this system, therefore, it is possible to look at any 
creditor's account and tell at a glance just how much is 
owed and just how much has be^ passed for payment. 
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CHAPTER XV 
HANDLING OFFICE CALLERS 

BuiMbig flood A SALESMAN stepped into the receptioD room In 

wHi at tiM front /\ an office. Seated at the informatioD desk was a 
*•" ^ *■ middle-aged man who loolied as if he might be 

at least the vice-presideDt. 

The salesman presented his card. After the man at the 
desk read the firm's name, he looked up with a cordial 
smile. 

"Are you acquainted with our Mr. Walker?" he asked. 

"Yes," the salesman replied, "he Is the man I want to 
see." 

" I think he is in his office now. Just a minute, please, 
and I will find out." 

The man at the desk then got Mr. Walker on the wire, 
announced the salesman, and directed him to iSt. 
Walker's office. 

"I would take you up myself," he aud, "but it just 
happens that I am imusually bu^ right now. If you 
have any trouble in finding Mr. Walter, let me know." 

This salesman was not a particular friend of Mr. 
Walker's, nor of the man ac the information desk, nor, 
in fact, of anybody in the company. He was just one of 
the run of business callers. 

Any other caller would have been treated the same. 
It is a definite policy with this company to make office 
callers feel at home. The man who sits at its information 
desk is selected for his peculiar fitness to carry out this 
poUcy. 

Wlule it is next to impossible to measure the results 
obtained by this policy in dollars and cents, the compai^ 
is convinced it pays. A brusk or discourteous reception 
at business front doors is not so uncommon but that the 
concern which puts itself out to be friendly is often well 
remembered. 

810 
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At the very next office where the Balesmaa called, How would vm 
a ^1 bu^ at a typewriter looked up aa the call^ jjj 
approached her desk — ^which was also the information 
desk. In an interval in the gum-chewing process she 
inquired curtly: 

"Got a card?" 

The impression she gave was an unfavorable one — 
at least it was negative. But when a concern greets its 
callers with outstretched hand, news of that conc^n ts 
apt to travel fast. 

Salesmen are talkers. Good will may grow anywhere 
— even in the smoking compartments of Pullman cars. 
It pays to show courtesy to every caller if for no other 
reason than that it is not always possible to tell at a 
glance whether he is a customer or a salesman. 

The sum of what people say and think about a business 
is an important constituent in that intan^ble factor 
in business, good will. In building good will, it is possible 
to make either friends or enemies by the method of 
greeting callers at the business front door. 

Some firms, however, apparently do not agree that it 
pays to take pains to create a good impression on office 
callers. And the same attitude sometimes extends 
throughout a business, resulting usually in the loss of 
good will, often in the loss of orders. 

It is often in the smaller offices that a caller gets scanty 
or discourteous attention from employees. In the lai^ 
office there usually is someone whose sole duty is to 
welcome the caller. While this is perhaps out of the 
question foi'a small office, the clerk who is nearest the door 
can do much toward making friends for his employer by 
copying the methods used by the professional doormen. 

A western biisiness man recently had a disagreeable CouM y«i Uum 
experience with one of those concema which do not go ^L''"^^,™* 
out of thefr way to please office callers. At some incon- "' 

veoience to himself, and with only the interest of the 
company on which he was calling in mind, he searched out 
their offices. 

It was the first time he had called. His expectations 
were aroused because the company advertised extensively, 
and he had alrrady talked over the object of his visit 
with ite president, who was much interested. The 
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preddeDt had, in fact, requested him to see one of the 
department heads and go over the matter again. 

Upon entering the office, he found that the outer door 
banged against a railing. This railing surrounded a space 
so small that a fat man had to squeeze himself when he 
closed the door. Just beyond this "reception room" 
was a row of open-end files showing a dkorderly pile 
of papers. 

A dozen stenographers worked noisily in an equally 
pent-up space. Heaps of papers lay on their desks. 
They took plenty of time between tasks to talk. 

In the real of the room an executive leaned against 
the open door leading into his office — a stuffy place, 
littered wit^ books and papers. He was chatting with 
another executive, who also was leaning against an open 
door — this one leading into another stuffy and disorderly 
tittle office. The two men were discussing trivialities. 
Ifijuitnniy "Go as you please" was written all over the dingy 
IhJiM^^^Ih^ office. When the caller entered, the messei^er boy 
"" was puttering about the letter files, and he did not move 
to take the caller's name until it pleased him to do so. 
Then he stated that the department head whom the 
caller wished to see was busy. The caller did not wait. 

This may seem like an extreme instance. Yet it is 
perhaps safe to say that dozens of offices are every 
day turning away opportunities through their failure to 
make callers feel at home. 

It is always interesting, of course, to look at the other 
side of the picture. As you go into the Chicago office 
of a certain well-known manufactxiring c<nporation, 
you will find yourself in a fair-sized reception room, not 
tmlike the outer office of a prosperous physician. A 
large oak table between two windows is supplied with 
an assortment of up-tordate reading matter. There 
is a rug on the hardwood ^oor. 

At a desk sits a modestly uniformed colored man, 
who rises to greet you. No matter who you are, the 
attendant treats you with the courtesy and dignity that 
the concern wishes shown to alt callers. 

"Whom do you wish to see?" the attendant will ask. 
And after you mention the name — "Very well, will you 
please be seated while I take your name in?' ' 
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is the comment one visitor made when he fiiat stationery provided is an unusual touch that 

■aw this room. Andyet if you look carefully appeals to the waiting caller. Visitors are 

you will see that it is not an expensively fur- likevriae supplied with coi»es of periodicals. 
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executive's Kcretaiy if he may be diiturbed you have been looking for to get rid diplo- 

while talking to a caller or whether the calter matically of time-waating visitors. At least, 

is welcome or not. Jiut how this plan works we'll agree that time saving is most important. 



FIGURE 113: Some concerns find it profit- comfortable. Many really enjoy better the 

able to afford pretentious entrance rooms like welcome of the homelike room shown at the 

that shown here. However such luxury is bottomof page 217 and, of course, the saving 

not always CHCntial for making the visitor amounts to quitE an item at present-day cost. 
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When he comes back, if you must wait, he makes it Thii aitmdant 
pleasant to do so. For he is likely to say: "Mr. '■ "J'^'*"''*'' 
Jefferson will be obliged if you will wait a very few *•'■"•" 
minutes." He thxis tactfully permits you to do Mr. 
Jefferson the favor of waiting. 

In this office, as dten as you call, provided, of course, 
that your mission warrants it, you will not be subjected 
to that common and extremely discourteous catechism: 
"What do you want to see him about? Is It company 
business?' ' If it is necessary to question you, you will 
be questioned in so tactful a way that you are not likely 
to take offense. 

If it happens that you do not know whom you should 
see, you will find the attendant ready to help, and full of 
information. He becomes your guide and conducts 
you titfough corridors, past partitioned offices, and leaves 
you finally, with a bow, at the office of the proper 
executive. 

One seldom comes away from this office without a 
cordial feeling for the company and ita executives. 

Such treatment undoubtedly pays; if not immediately Pwhapi yw 
in dollars and cents, it makes for good will in several *"'*''*2[! 
ways that eventually return the investment manyfold. yg|„, i^ monay 
It is not necessary to have an imposing reception room and —but courtsty 
a uniformed attendant, of course. But it is essential «i«l*ibto<By 
that- whoever meets your office callers shall have a ready '^^ 
smile and a friendly attitude toward them; shall feel 
that they are his company's guests, and, therefore, his 
own guests. 

The entrance or waiting room is usually the first place 
a favorable impresmon can be made. It is not necessary 
that this be pretentious. If the office is too small to 
warrant a separate room, there can be, at least, several 
comfortable chairs that call^ may use while wutii^. 
One firm, located in an old and far from artistic building, 
fitted up a waiting room at a cost of leas than $150, that 
was so out of the ordinary, and so pleasant, that it has 
created much favorable feelii^ in spite of the poor out- 
ward appearance of the building. 

It was formerly a bare room, containing only benches 
and a rickety table. It now has a comfortably up* 
bolstered bench along the walls and a table upon which 
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- are current trade and daily papers. The finn's adver- 
tidng is mounted neatly in two or three portfolios, with 
the date of appearance and the name of the mf^azine 
hand-lettered beneath each advertisement. Posters, 
street car cards, and worth-while lithographed material 
are carefully framed and hui^ on the wails. These 
wall displays are chained as often as new material is 
issued. 

An especially interesting feature is a handsome, 
revolving globe map of the world, which attracts much 
attention. There is an attendant in the room, capable (tf 
politely referring the stranger to the person he wishes 
to Bee. 

A novel treatment of another anteroom is used by 
one firm. This firm makes a specialty of street car 
advertising. It has arranged a bench in its waiting 
room which closely Edmulates one side of a street car. 
Above this seat are displayed some of ita cards exactly 
as they are shown in the cars. The cards thus displayed 
are frequently changed. 

Dodge Brothers, automobile manufacturers, do not 
like the term "wfuting room," so they call theirs tiie 
"courtesy room." Two executives are in charge of it 
who make a point of welcomii^ the caller in a friendly 
way. There is nothing extravagant in the furnishings, 
aa may be seen from the top illxjstratioa on page 213. 

Instead of old, thumbed magazines, the Gray and 
I Davis Company provides an exhibit of the devices which 
it makes. In this way, a silent sales appeal is combined 
with courtesy. 

The purchasing agent of an Ohio factory believes that 
visiting salesmen may be a definite means of spreading 
good will for his concern, as well as a source of valuable 
market information, and that, therefore, it pays to 
treat them with every mark of courtesy. With this 
idea in mind he has set aside a pleasantly furnished 
reception room where visitors may readily entertain 
themselves in comfort, if it is necessary for them to wait 
a few minutes. 

On one of the wtdls of this reception room, neatly 
framed, is a notice which expresses this policy very well. 
The notice reads aa follows: 
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FIGXJREI14: OftcD a hundred or ao viuton jiut ai it should be in the small office. Here 

rancing from bank offidala to talesmen will it took the form of deep, toungjr dudre and 

be waiting in this Urge room. Malting the oil paintinga — that's the only difference. A 

waiting caller comfortable is the keynote here less pretentioui room is shown in Fipire 115- 



FIGURE 115: Thii waiting room is neither who can no longer do office work, but whoM 

expensive nor elaborate, but the comfortable experience enable* him to direct caller* to the 

atmosphere takes the unrest from waiting, men they want to see. Smplidty was fore- 

The nun in charge ii a courteous old employee most in mind in designing and equippii^. 
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tkms foralargenumberor caller*. Boarranged utilize a waste comer and thiu find space 

that the reception room takes up only what for tbe reception room you want but could 

might otherwise be waste space in a necessary find no place for up to the prcjent time. 
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TO COMMERCIAL MEN IN ALL UNGS Qattlng the 

We believe that you come to us vith a propodtioQ which you ^^^ ^^ 
feel will be of mutu^ benefit. 

It is therefore our policy to give every man a chance, and his 
propoeitaon condderation. 

PractJoal factory tryouts are checked by both our inspection and 
test departments, working independently; the latter department 
bong equipped witii all modem appUances for making both chemical 
and physii»l analyses. 

Bubeequent shipmente are handled in the same manner, thus in- 
suring due consideration for quaUty. 

If the method pursued in handling your particular proposition 
eeema to you not to have been in full accord with our policy as out- 
lined, we want to know it. 

By using the cards and the addressed envelops- which you will 
find in the deek, you will be assured of the matter coming to the 
personal attention of t^e man in general cha^ of purchases. 

We are indebted to you for the many new things you have 
brought to us which have been factors in our progress; not only the 
goods which you sell, but also the improved methods which have 
come under your observation and which you have suggested for our 
benefit. 

We are open to new ideas and advantageous substitution, and 
solicit your further BUggeationE and assistance. 

Salesmen eeldom have to wait long in this concern to How does ti 
get a chance to state their cases, but when they do the ^^^^ 
time passes quickly. 

The reception room is in itself helpful in giving callers 
a favorable idea of the concern. It is lai^e and is pro- 
vided with comfortable chairs, a writing table, and the 
latest copies of magazines. A branch post office which 
the company has installed for the use of its employees 
has one window opening into this room for the conven- 
ience of the callers as well. 

In addition to the notice already quoted, another one 
hangs on the walls. It gives a list of some of the more 
important Idnds of goods which the company regularly 
buys. 

Others than salesmen are favorably impressed with the 
policy as shown by this room. A customer of the com- 
pany was heard to say: "Any concern which is as thought* 
ful as that of visiting salesmoi can be depended upon to 
be ffur and considerate to its customers.' 
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A real estate operator values the good will of the office 
callers so highly that he will not take any chaocea of giving 
them a bad impression. 

"I feel that I can't afford to remain shut up behind a 
door marked 'Private' — to have an office boy or (pri 
meet my customers and tell them that I'm busy," he 
declares. "That would be too expensive. I always greet 
a caller, whether or not be is a customer, and find out 
what he wants. After I have established cordial rela- 
tions with him, then maybe I can afford to turn him over 
to some of my clerks. 

"Perhaps tlie reason more business men do not follow 
my plan is because they have an exaf^^erated idea of the 
importance of giving personal attention to details. Of 
course details must be attended to, but in most concmns 
they can be handled by clerks if the office is properly 
organized. 

In my bumness I believe customers are the most im- 
portant, and t^t's why I want to win them in the first 
place, and keep them afterward. I cannot afford to 
have some office boy, who may happen to be tired, or 
in bad humor, or inflated with the importance of his 
job, offend a customer, while I am occupyii^ myself 
with less important matters. Moreover, I ttmik it is 
annoying to a customer to stand in front of a ruling and 
wait until somebody gets ready to notice him. 

This man's poUcy, however, is unconmion. Many ex- 
ecutives who have a large number of callers find it best 
to use their outer offices as buffers against undersirable 
callers. The successful system is the one that can do 
this and still not offend. 

Nearly every man has at one tjme or another had his 
time wasted by the caller who outstays his welcome. 
A busy western executive has devised a plan which has 
proved very effective in conserving his time without 
offending callers, or even without their knowing that a 
definite method has helped shorten their calL 

This executive's desk is separated from that of his 
stenographer by a clear glass partition; and it is her 
duty to see that callers do not take up too much of the 
ffliecutive'a time. This executive keeps three books in a 
convenient drawer of his desk. 
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One of the books is bound in red, one in blue, and one a sfiivie coda 
in yellow. When anyone is shown in, if he is an important *"■ *• "ft^tv 
caller and the mant^;er does not care to be disturbed, he 
casually places the yellow book on top of his desk vriiere 
the stenographer can see it. If the visitor has real busi- 
ness to transact, and yet the manager is open to inter- 
ruption if th«% is any matter urgently demanding his 
attention, he puts the red book on bis desk. Then the 
stenographer feels at Uberty to interrupt at any moment. 
If the visitor turns out to have nothiiig worth while to 
say and still stays on, up goes the blue book, whereupon 
the stenographer knows it is her duty to interrupt with 
some business so tu^nt that the visittu: will take the 
hint and go (Figure 112). 

A purchasing agent for a southern firm makes a point 
of not letting salesmen into his office unless he is pretty 
certain he wants to see them; and yet he arranges to give 
every man a hearii^. His office is separated from the 
outer offices by a clear glass partition, but the office is 
so placed that from his desk he can see anyone who calls. 
If a salesman whom he knows and with whom he wants 
to talk comes, the girl at the information desk sends him 
in. 

But when some salesman whom the buyer does not ' 
happen to know calls, he follows a different plan. He ] 
has had a telephone placed in the reception room. When i 
the ^1 announces the second type of caller, the buyer 
instructs her to connect him wil^ the caller by means of 
the telephone in the reception room. The girl simply 
asks the salesman to talk with the buyer over the tele* 
phone. Usually the buyer can uze up the man at a 
glance — for he can see him through the clear glass parti- 
tion. But he also gets the man to tell at least part of 
his story over the telephone, and he can then decide 
whether or not the matter is one about which he wishes 
to have a personal talk. In case it is, the bi^er can 
easily invite the salesman into his office. It it is not, 
it is easier to break off a tdephone conversation courte- 
ously than a personal talk. 

In a real estate office where several salesmen in rotation 
meet the prospects who call, the ush^ sometimes foimd 
it hard to tell which salesman was to receive the next 
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viator. Cach Balesman has his own small o£5ce paiv 
titioned off, and occasionally the usher would make a 
mistake and conduct a prospect to a salesman who was 
alfeady in the midst of an int^riew. These interruptions 
might hurt the canvass, beddes often giving the caller 
the idea that the firm's methods were imbusinesslike. 

To overcome the difficulty, a dummy electric fight 
fixture has been prepared to serve as a dg^ial. It reeta on 
top of the six-foot partition posts between the salesmen's 
offices. It is not attached in any way, and can quick^ 
be moved from point to point. 

The salesman who ia to receive the first caller places 
this little dummy fixture — ^which, by the way, has a 
celluloid orange in place of the electric light bulb--above 
tike comer post of his ofBce. As soon as the first customer 
comes in and engages this salesman's attention, the 
salesman who is to receive the next caller places the fittte 
fixture over hb office. It can be seen from all over the 
room, and immediately notifies the usher to whom the 
next visitor should be takou 
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CHAPTER XVI 

SPEEDING UP THE MAIL 

T'S worth the while of any concern to Bave 2 cents VouH agrM 
300 times a day. That's what this concern did in JJ,"^^^ 
handling its iciul. While in a smaller office it may 



pot be possible to save as much, it's bound to be easier 
to find and stop the wastes that do enst than it is in the 
larger ones. 

Fifty 2-cent stamps represent a dollar; envelops and 
addressing cost money. Yet effective standardized 
maihi^ (Apartments are astonishingly scarce. 

One concern did most of its business through some 
200 agente or dealers. A mail clerk noticed that eveiy 
day several envelops were received in the same mail from 
each of a large number of iheae agents. Periiaps each 
envelop from the same dealer would contain only one or 
two orders or letters; and, while the envelops were mailed 
at different hours during the day, train times and distances 
were such that all reached the home office in the same 
mail. 

As postage was one of the expenses that the firm pud 
for its agents, the waste was of dollars-and-cents im- 
portance. As a result of the clerk's observation, a record 
was kept of all mail recdved durii^ a certain time. The 
record showed: (1) the number of envelops received from 
all agents in each mail; (2) whether one envelop would 
have carried all the matter from the agent without 
additional postage. This is what the study showed. 

1. An average of 1^ envelope came in the same mails each day 
from each of the 200 agents, under 2-cent postage. 

2. The duplicate envelope almost always contained pages wEiich 
could have been enclosed with other mail from the same man without 
excees postage. 

3. Therefore, the waste was represented by one half of 200 en- 
vdope and 200 2-oent stamps a day; or, 100 2.oent stamps, with a 
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it apeeda up the delivery of the office mail. him. It doea away with ' 'I didn't know." 
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to av<^ writiog the wrwagta over and over cuta like thia are worth irtiUe la moat offlcea. 
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value of S2, plus the cost of envelops, addressing, and ""tiling — about 
35 cents. Counting 300 mailing days in a year, the annual postage 
waste by agents was a little more than $700. 

This led to an investigation of the methods employed 
in sending out mail from the home office. Agente were 
requested to keep all envelops received in the mail from 
headquarters during a ^ven period, and to return them 
at the end of the period to the home office. The returned 
envelops were checked over and tabulations made. 

The fact clearly disclosed was this: There was almost 
no fixed schedule for mailing, and outgoing mail was 
stamped and put into the mail sack just about as it came 
to the mailing desk. The tabulations indicated that the 
loss on the firm's mail as it went out was about equal to 
the loss on the incoming mail — some $700 a year, ot a 
total annual postage waste of about $1,400. 

Steps were then taken to standardize the mailing. In Looking up train 
cooperation with the poet office and the agents, a list was |j|"?*J*** *• 
readily made up of all maiia out of and into the firm's 
own city, and each city where an agent was located. 
Also, it was determined at what hours mail normally 
reached the agent when mailed at certain hours from tl]« 
home office; and, similarly, at what time it reached the 
home office when sent by the various agents. 

For example, it was found that mail leaving the home 
office at 8 :30 in the morning went out on a train reaching 
New York City in time for delivery the afternoon of the 
day following; and that mail leaving at any later hour did 
not reach New York City until the morning of the second 
day following. From the data gathered in this way, a 
schedule was prepared to govern the hoiirs at which 
mail for agents should be sent out, about as follows: 

Send Out Mail 
For A. M. P. M. 

New York City 8:30 5:30 

Cincinnati 8:30 11:45 6:30 

Atlanta 8:30 1^0 530 

This schedule, of course, was made out to cover all Em*) mivNt >• 
of the 200 dties in which the agents were located. SJj*"^ "' 

No matter how small your business is, tiiere doubtless 
are sev^al cities to which much of your mail goes. If 
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— uid ths total so, it may be worth your while to make up a table euch 
nvlnff* wu ag ^;^ to be Bure that there will be no unnecessary delays 

fi^SDayMT ^ getting the mail to iia destination. 

As a result, mail for the New York City agent which 
had been theretofore sealed, stamped and sent to the 
post office perhaps five times each day, now went out 
but twice a day and still reached its destination aa early 
as under the old system. 

At the same time all agents were notified at what time 
mail should be sent from their Tespective cities to reach 
the home office in the quickest and most economical way. 
They were asked to cooperate to reduce the postage bills. 
Occasionally, mail truns and deUveries c];iaiige. and 
reviraons in the standardized schedules become neces- 
sary, but such changes are infrequent and easily noted. 
And so, at almost no expense, and witii an actual saving 
of work, this standardization reduced the firm's postage 
bill some $1,400 yearly — ^more than $4 for each working 
day. 
whv notfana AnothcT house, wlth a bulky mail each day for numei^ 

ous branches, found that the use of a lighter weight of 
paper for letterheads, forms, and envelops, effected a 
big saving in postage. 

Too frequently a lot of needless waste occivs in mfuling 
advertising matter which has' been prepared without 
considering postage. Often circulars prepared for en- 
closiu-es with letters are afterward discovered to be so 
bulky that the letter requires excess postage. Catalogs, 
again, are often printed on heavy paper, when a lighter 
weight stock would seciu« the same printing effects and 
be just as serviceable, with important postage economies. 
Postage shoiUd be ^ven some thou^t in designing 
the size, shape, and make-up of any advertising pieces. 
.« by Many large catfdogs sent by mail could more economi- 

■nM ImuMta *'^y 80 tiy express, at least to some points. One firm 
thabMtwiyts which sent oiit lai^ quantities of such matter reduced 
Mnd your oa^ the delivery expense about one foiuth through sending 
**"* by express at catalog rates. Some of the mail order 

houses send catalogs by freight to each town where a 
large number are to go. They arrange for their distri- 
bution through some local deUveryman, and sometimes 
throu^ the tel^raph messenger boys. 
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FIGURE 121: Trays like these may be kept FIOtntE 1 23 : In bis spare time this boy 

in the difTerent departments to recrive the addresses envelops to the branch ofKcea and 

mail as it is ready. The truck takes the trays factories with a rubber stamp, thus saving 

ta the mailing room as often as is desirable, the more expensive time of a stenographer. 



FIGURE 123; Doe* every outgoing letter and comt^e them under a single stamp. A 

have its aeparatc envelop? When, as often sorting rack like the one shown here makes 

happens, several letters in each mail go to the this easy. It is declared that the saving 

same addressee, it may pay to aort them out in postage amounts to a considerable sum. 
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FIGURE 134: How many of your cxpenMve appear on the wrapper, you may be throwing 

booklets are there in the "not found" dei>art< sway a lot of money every year. This is one 

ment of the post office ahown here? Unless of the wastes that may come from improper 

the words "return postage guaranteed" mailing, and unfamiliarity with postal laws. 




FIGURE 125: Sometimes it takes mail as ployees who "know the ropes" and are re- 

iong to reach the right man in the office as it ferred to the right person when they come in, 

does for Uncle Sam to carry it a thousand inconvenience and possible losses fVom a de- 

miles. If letters are glanced over by em- lay are pretty certain to be eliminated. 
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A wca^-\rtule saving can usually be made by having 
the office boy, with a set of loose rubber type, address 
envdops and wrappers for r^ular correspondents; or, 
they may be press printed, or stenographers can get 
them out in their spare time. These envelops can be 
kept in stock in the mailing department and save not 
only envelope and stamps, but also the stenographers' 
time. 

It may not be amiss to note here that now and then 
forms are printed on stamped envelops and postcards, 
and for some reason they are not all used. Though it is 
perhaps not genially known, the post office will make a 
refund at a moderate discount, if the surplus is presented 
and the refund requested. 

The use and the proper care of modem mailing appli- 
ances — letter folders, envelop sealers, stamp affixers — 
also effect real economies, especially where the volume of 
mail is considerable. Not only are such devices of great 
use for r^ular mail, but they are particularly hdpful 
where quantities of circular matter are sent out, cata- 
1(^ and so on. 

Setting standards in a mailing department does not 
require a thorough investigation into government mail 
service. What is needed is a little conunon sense study 
of fwnditions in each individual town or city, and each 
office. The outcome is pretty sure to be increased profits 
no matter how small the office. 

It has been estimated that by far the greatest part of 
all business is transacted by mail. It follows, therefore, 
that the success of a busineBs may depend largely upon 
the speed, accuracy, and economy with which its mail 
ia handled. The speed with which an incoming letter 
goes through the necessary routine, and a reply is started, 
may often be the deciding factor in keeping an old 
customer or getting a new one. 

The first step in expediting a reply is to make eaxe 
that the incoming letter is referred to the proper person 
or department. In an office receiving oidy 100 or so 
letters a day this will iisually be done by the managing 
officer or proprietor. Besides being the one beet able to 
refer the letter correctly, he is thus Jcept in touch with 
the business. 
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Well-understood routine t^es care of the opening and 
distribution of the mail in good-sized concems. The 
postal oi^anization inside such companies, from sorting 
table to filing section, often compares favorably with the 
organization the Post Office Department maintains for 
clasfflfying and distributing mail. 

In an eastern house which does a limited mul-order 
business, the correspondence manager looks over all 
incoming mail, and marks the letters for the departments 
to which they are to be delivered. The departments 
are numbered and the manager makes notes, by number, 
showing to which department a letter is to go and the 
Cffder it is to follow. 

For example, the accounting department in this 
concern is numbered 2, the art department 4, and the 
general manager 1. The nmnber of the manager of 
correspondence is 3. If a letter should go to the account- 
ing department, then to the other departments in the 
oMer named, it will be marked 2—4 — 1 — 3. If there 
is any reason why the letter should make the rounds 
within a certain limited time, the correspondence man- 
ager usually writes his number at the end of the list of 
departments to which it is to go, and makes memorandum 
of the date upon which it must be returned. 

This method is a simple and obvious way of solving the 
problem of mail distribution in a relativdy small office. 
In many a larger firm, the problem of routing f^e mail 
and seeing that it goes through on schedule time is a 
more serious task. The mail, in many concerns, is the 
"feeder" for all departments, the connecting link between 
house and customer. 

Whenever a shorter or better method can be applied, 
tiierefore, it helps reduce friction, and secures greater 
efficiency. In the plant of a blank book and printing 
house a rubber stamp is used which prints the names of 
tlie various departments and at the same time shows the 
hoiu* upon which the letter is received. If the letter is 
to go to but Olid Jopoxtinolt, a pencil check after that 
department indicates this fact and it is put in a basket 
for that department. The pencil check saves the time 
of the man who marks the mail in case the letter goes 
into the wrong basket for distribution; for if any depart- 
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FIGURE 136: The "fast mail "in this office FIGURE 117: Rapid transit of muk ia 
is carried by a boy on roller skates. Where ataured in another plant by putting the mail 
distances are long as in many factories thia boys on bicycles. Long runs in a one- 
plan is often worth trying at least, you'll airee- floor plant may make this plan economical. 



FIGURE 128: Mailing machinery helps in it daily. Volume of business regulates the 

getting out a heavy mail on time. Many extent to which such equipment can be used 

concerns find a postal scale almost indispen- profitably. Some tosses that may occur where 

sable, even when only a few letters pass over postage is guessed at are described on page 241 . 
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PIQURB 1 29 : In one office the clerk whose keepi a card file of the buuneas on hia deak to 

job it is to see that mail gets to the riEht man that if his memory fails him he can find out 

quickly, is chosen because of his good memory quickly where a letter thould go. Note the 

Kid his knowledge of office routine. But he convenient location of the file at his left. 
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ment receives a letter intended for eome other depart- 
ment, it knows at once from the checkmark where it 
belongs. 

When the letter is to go to several departments, num- 
bers are written after the department names to indicate 
the order in which the letter should move from one place 
.to another. 

In a wholesale house it is the custom to indicate which 
department must see a letter by pinning to it a pink 
sUp — a colcv which attracts attention — with the names of 
the departments to which it is to go printed thereon. Im- 
mediately in front of the department name is a numerical 
indication of the order in which the letter shall go from 
one department to another, and each department head 
is required to make a memorandum of the hour and day 
when the letter leaves his hands for the next department. 

In this manner it is possible, when there has been un- 
usual or needless delay, definitely to fix the blame for it; 
and as a result, there is much less delay than formerly. 
In cases where letters must for any reason be rushed 
through, the executive who routes the mail through the 
house writes the words "rush " at the top of the pink slip. 

The knowledge of the employees that delays can be 
traced to those responsible for them has resulted in the 
custom of handling "pink slip letters" first. The presi- 
dent of this company says the plan of requiring each to 
note the time when the letter left his desk has more than 
cut in two the average time required for a lett^ to make 
the rounds. 

It is important, many times, that certain departments 
in a concern should know without delay the contents of 
incoming mail. In a wholesale dry goods house an in- 
teresting system has been adopted for givii^ the head of 
the advertising and correspondence departments instant 
information ooncemii^ the correspondence of customers. 

A method somewhat similar to those described was at 
one time used for routing the letter through the office, 
but the correspondence man found that he often wrote 
to a customer between the arrival of the customer's let- 
ter in the house and its arrival at his desk, due to the let- 
ter being delayed in other departments. His letters 
might have been different had he seen the letter from the 
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cuatoroer before writii^. In some cases of this sort, hia 
sales letters indicated serious lack of information about 
the customer. 

Occasionally, too, the credit man vrote dunning let- 
ters when the customer's remittance had actually been 
received in that day's mail. 

The ^stem now used is to write the name of the cus- 
tomer on a red, blue, yellow, or white sUp of paper, de- 
pending upon whether the letter from the customs con- 
tains an order, a complaint, an inquiry, or is general in 
character. These colored slips are sent to the various 
departments interested and act as flags to warn them 
to hold off writing to these customers until the exact 
character of the letter from the customer is learned when 
the letter is finally referred to the department on its 
round of the office. 

Many differing methods are used by firms to insure 
that letters to them will be addressed for the attention of 
the proper man. One plan now in successful use is to 
enclose with a letter a small, gummed red label, bearing 
the correspondent's name and department number. Just 
over the name appear these words: "Please attach 
this label to yotu* reply ao that I can give it personal 
attention at once." 

The odd appearance of the label attracts attention. 
- The hibels are used only when a reply is solicited, and it 
is the experience of this house that repUes not only come 
in more promptly, but nearly all b^ the labels, thus 
insuring transmittal without delay to the right corre- 
spondent. The saving in time to the customer, who 
needs only to detach and stick the label to his reply, is 
not less important than the saving for the house. 

Once it has been decided to which men or departments 
a piece of mail is to go, it is essential that it get there 
quickly. This duty usually devolves upon mail boys, 
who may be more or less prone to shirk and loiter, and 
it is therefore best that close supervision be kept over 
the interdepartment mail service. 

On account of the floor area to be covered, and the 
number of offices to be visited, the mail messenger in a 
Pennsylvania factory could make a trip only once every 
half hour, and consequently it took from half an hour 
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FIGURE 130: Uole«*do«e1ywatdied,nwil- of them are wiUing to eooperate and dteck 

ing list* may mean coQiidcrableiiiMier waited over your lists for you now and then, and lo 

oa stamps and printing. They cause the help you keep them up to date. Why not tee 

postmasters trouble, too. That's why many your poatnuMter if your lists need reviiiaK ? 



FIGURE 131: If you sell by mail, it may be one-cent postage as under three. Another 

well to check up now and then and look for found that a change in packing his product 

leaks. One concern found, for example, tha: gave him the advantage of the lower parcel 

its product sold as well when advertised under pott rate, with a resulting postage saving. 
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FIGURE 132: These eight department heads more important letters such as thoM affecting 

meet every momine after the mail has been policies, and those bearing on deliveries and 

opened, but before it has been referred to the thua arrtve at dcduons quickly. This does 

proper correspondent. They discuss the away with referring from one man to another. 



FIGURE 133: Making up and checking business, several employees may be kept busy 

lists of prospects is an important job in many all of the time. Lists that arc not kept up to 

ofRces. It may take up only a small part of date are liable to be expensive, and they are 

one man's time or. especially in a mail-order very liliely to cauts a lot of trouUe, a* well. 
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to an hour for one office to refer a paper to another, and ona travriUv 
frequently much loi^r. After carefully studying the »«•*•*«• 
best order in which to visit the offices, and cutting out 
all lost time due to bad routing, it was found that the 
real difficulty lay in the delay incurred because all mail 
had to be brought to the chief clerk for distribution. 

The plan of providing a traveling post office was finally 
hit upon, which has cut in two the time of sending a 
piece of correspondence from one division to another. A 
simple canvas hag was made, as shown in Figure 118 on 
' page 224. This hag is rectangular in cross-section, and 
is divided into pockets by bristol board partitions, one 
pocket for each office. 

The bristol board partitions are tabbed with the sub- — mvm Hm in 
divisions in the order in which the messenger's round is *!• wiy 
made. The messenger distributes mail directly to the 
pockets of this bag from the outgoing basket in each 
office, instead of carrying the correspondence back to the 
chief clerk's office for distribution, and leaves the con- 
tents of the proper pocket in the incoming basket of the 
office concerned. 

In this way the maximum time necessary for a piece 
of corre^randence to pass from one office to another is 
the length of time it takes to make the round — and the 
average time is one half of this mftKJmnm, A further 
advantage is that the messengra can handle more 
- mail than he formerly could without the dai^;er of 
mixing up the mail intended for different offices. 

To save time and labor in an office having an excep- If your mH U 
tionally heavy mail, the manager has devised a simple jiyyy j|j* p**" 
but ingenious wagon for collecting letters at regular in- b^t 
tervals from the various departments. The device, 
shown in Figure 121 on page 227, con^sts merely of four 
wooden trays, about two and a half feet long and a 
foot and a half wide, which are set into a met^ frame- 
work. The uprights are fitted with casters so that the 
truck may easily be rolled along the corridor and into 
the offices where the outgoing loail is to be collected. 
The wagon is simple in construction, and may be built 
to suit individual needs. In offices which have a heavy 
mailing of catalogs and circulars, these trucks are par- 
ticularly useful. 
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m In a Binaller office, outgoing mail was collected from 

tiM iniu boys the baskets every half hour. The office boy grew care- 
less and it was difficult to tell just when the mail was 
going out on time and when it wasn't. To ov^come 
this, a special blank was placed in the bottom cA each 
basket. Now, as the boy comes around, he marks the 
time, and places his initial beneath, thereby leaving a 
definite record and insuring promptness. This plan 
should work well in any office employing mail boys. 

A somewhat similar plan is in use in a factory office well 
known for its smooth operation. The baskets are emptied 
every quarter of an hour by the following system: A set 
of cards is used for every delivery; each set comprises as 
many cards as there are baskets on the route. Each card is 
marked with the time of collection, as "This basket was 
emptied at 8:30 a. m." Each boy has a certain number 
of baskets on his route, and he is held responsible for all 
collections from and deliveries to those baskets. 
Why reguiu Ml- In each basket is a card which indicates the time of 
h^ww are im- jjjg ]gg^ delivery. When the messei^er takes the letters 
out of a basket, he leaves a new card in it to cov^ 
that delivery. In this way, there is always a card to 
show when the last collection was made from every 
basket. Each boy must turn in hb quota of cards after 
a round trip. This scheme insures regular collections 
from all baskets. 

In sending memoranda from one department to another 
great formality is not required, but liie practice of scrib- 
bling an answer to a letter on the bottom and returning 
it to the sender cannot ordinarily be reconunended. 
OfMwayto There are points in its favor, however, when used in 

^•"^••j'**- the right place. One concern has adopted the practice 
of writing all interdepartment letters in triplicate and 
sending the original and one carbon to the addressee. A 
piece of carbon paper and a lead pencil will answer five 
such letters wh^e one is being dictated. The carbon 
copy, with the carbon copied answer, is retained in the 
answering person's files. This requires the writing of 
but one letter, and, as the orif^nally retained carbon 
copy may be destroyed, the filing of but two pieces of 
paper instead of four. Each of them is an exact dupli- 
cate of the other and they form a complete record. 
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To reduce stent^p^phic expense, one firm haa devdoped 
the fonn shown in Figure 120 on page 224. On this 
sheet is a list of questions and statements comprisii^ 
the majority of subjects treated in interoffice letters, 
like an election ballot it has blank spaces at the left for 
checkmarks. Ita use is very simple. For example, if a 
customer requests definite shipping dates on his order, 
the clerk in the order department addresses one of these 
forms to the production department, checks item number 
14, and inserts the customer's order number. The man in 
charge of factory production records notes his reply in the 
blank space at the foot of the sheet and signifies that the 
letter is to be returned to the order department by 
circling the order clerk's name with a pencil ring. The 
form is thus made to serve the purpose of two int^office 
letters, without reqiiiring any loss of time for dictation 
and writing. 

The department which actually sends out mail is 
sometimes prolific of small individual losses which may 
easily add up into lai^e totals. Even though the ou%oing 
mail consists largely of dictated letters these losses may 
creep in. If the mailings are large, and consist of circular 
or form letters, the losses may be extremely lai^. One 
office found that there were about 25 firms to whom, 
each day, it was mailing from 3 to 15 letters and orders. 
As these letters originated in different departments it 
had been customary for . stenographers to address a 
stamped envelop for each letter or order. This was 
stopped and now large manila envelops are addressed 
and the mdl is sorted so that all maH for the same 
addressee is put into one envelop. A convenient sorting 
rack for the mailing department is shown in Figure 123 
on page 227. 

Thoughtlessness on the part of employees in using an 
occasional stamp for personal mail will soon total into 
dollars. 

"For hfl.t> Hlin g stamps in our office," sajra the manager 
of an advertising firm which has solved this problem, 
"we have a simple and effective method. In our mailing 
room a thoroughly competent clerk is in charge of 
stamping and mailing. He keeps the stamp box locked. 
All memb«^ of the office force who want stamps must 
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sign a requiratioa approved by the department manager. 

"When the mail is being sent out the stamp box is 
pUced open on the table, and all the boys doing the 
stamping help themselves. After the letters are stamped 
they are counted and checked up with the number of 
stamps remaining in the box. The balance of 'stamps on 
hand' and ' stamps used' is seldom much out." 

A study of the government postal regulations will often 
show the way to a saving in postage. This was the case 
with a music dealer who had been mailii^ sheet music 
in packages which weighed about 3 pounds. At the third 
class rate the packages cost 24 cents. Because they 
failed to come to 4 pounds he could not get the parcel 
poet rate on them. It was suggested to him that if he 
packed the sheets with a board, they would arrive in 
better condition, and be could thereby bring the weight 
up to 4 pounds, and could take advantage of the pared 
post rates. He has done so. The packages now weigh 4 
pounds and go for about 8 cents. 

Before trying the plan, he submitted one of the packages 
to the local post office and was informed that it was 
properly a parcel post package. The local poet office w***"* 
authorities knew of the loss to the post office, but said 
that the law was plain, and that the music publisher had 
a perfect right to mail such a package. 

In order to get proper postal classification the mailing 
department of a Massachusetts concern places on all 
large envelops that go out under first-class postage one 
or two yellow stickers bearing the words "letter postage." 
Formerly it was foxmd that bulky letters were sometimes 
considered as third-class mail by the postal cl^ks, 
r^ardless of the amount of postage paid. 

Another typical cause of postage waste was uncovered 
by a Minnesota concern. 

"I can tell by the feel of a piece of mail how much Dowyouriml 
postage it requires, " the mail clerk boasted to an executive •••* W""* *•• 
who was on the lookout for losses. And so he could. A '^ 
trial proved him a good guesser nine times out of ten. 
The tenth time, however, cost the firm a good many 
dollars each year in wast«l postage, not to mention the 
, unpropitious mood into which "postage due" letters 
mis^t throw recipients. 
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This concern haa found it pays to have a poor gueeser 
and a good weigher at the mail desk. ScaJee cost but 
little, and the trouble involved in using them has been 
found slight in comparison to the saving gained. 

"Ckinsidering postage waste," says another busy 
executive, ' ' my morning's mail has two common examples. 
One letter, coming first class, has 3 cents postage on it. 
The clerk, ignorant of an important postal regulaticm, 
was probably in doubt, and put an extra stamp on for 
safety, when the letter should have gone for 2 cents. 
In another instance there was a loss of 2 cents. A clerk, 
as lax as the first one, placed an additional stamp on a 
letter forwarded to me. Ignorance caiised one loss and 
carelessness the other. The total loss which such 
employees might make in a year if not properly super- 
vised is certainly worth considerii^." 

Many concerns fail to pay suffici^it attention to the 
revising of thdr mailing lists — and lose a good deal of 
mcmey thereby. It is often possible to send the mailing 
list to the varioiis postmasters with a request that they 
check the lists and strike out the dead names as shown 
by their records. 

This service of correcting mailing lists is optional with 
postmasters. But they are often not only willing, but 
glad, to do the work for the sake of not having a lot of 
undeliverable mail matter sent to them. A publishing 
house finds it gets good results by sending with its mftt|ing 
lists tactful letters addressed to the different poBtmasters. 
This letter, for example, was recently used: 

We viah to ask a favor — one rtlob «e 
Know will result in mutual benefit. It is our 
aim to keep our list of cuatoners as nearly 
lOOit oorreot aa possible, which neans less un- 
deliverable and unolalned sail for you, and 
less wasted postage, correspondence, emd 
printed natter for us. 

■e have carefully prepared the enolosed ^ 
will you kindly look it over, making any cor* 
rectlona that suggest themselves to you, suob 
as crossing off the names of those who no 
longer receive their mall from your office, and 
so onf (For authority for complying with our 
request please see Section 547, Page 270: 
Postal Laws and Regulations.) 
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In a few instances where the post office 
clerks have been very busy, rather than wait 
until they had the time during office hours to 
correct our list we have preferred to pay thea 
30 cents an hour for overtime work, as we con- 
template a number of large mailings In the 
near future, and would like to have our lists 
corrected before we make them. Therefore, if 
absolutely necessary, you may work on this 
basis and render bill with the completed list. 

Seventeen hundred of these letters were sent out, and 
only one postmaster refused to do what was asked of him. 

A good way to avoid waste and at the same time keep 
the mailing hst up to date, is pointed out by a well- 
informed official. 

"There are easily 75,000 or 100,000 circulars destroyed 
every day in the large post offices in the United States," 
he says, "simply because they bear no local address and 
the addressee b not known to the post office employees. 
It should be borne in mind by advertisers who send out 
large numbers of expenuve circulars that circular matter 
is not given the directory service that letter mail receives. 
Undehverable circulars are invariably destroyed. 

"It is a simple matter to take advantage of the return 
postage guaranteed privilege, but many advertisers fail 
to do so, and lose money thereby. Under this provision 
it is possible to get your circulars back again by inserting 
in the return card the words return postage guaranteed, 
notify sender and return postage will be sent, or a similar 
order. Such circulars are not destroyed, but are held 
out, and the sender is notified as to the munber held and 
the postage necessary to get them back. On receipt of 
this amount in stamps, they are returned to their owner 
by the post office authorities. Simply in order to keep 
dead names from his mailing list, the advertiser should 
keep careful check on this mattw. Constant pruning of 
dead names from the list, in this way, will save many 
stamps, and periiaps half an issue of a circular before 
a year is out." 
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CHAPTER XVn 
RUSHING ORDERS THROUGH 

HAVE you ever lost a customer through avoidable 
delay in filling his order? This often happens In 
the smaller offices where a routine for handling 
orders has not been worked out. It is in just such offices 
with a force of from two to a dozen employees, where the 
duties of each may not be well defined, that hit or miss 
methods are Ukely to result in slow handling of ord^B, 
with consequent dissatisfaction to the customer. 

The ^stem developed by Montgomery Ward & Com- 
pany, for handling 35,000 orders a day with a small per- 
centage of errors, should be suggestive to concerns so small 
they have but one thousandth as many orders, whether 
(H- not they conduct a strictly mail-order business. 

Of course it might not be possible to adapt this system, 
as it stands, to all businesses, but this description ought 
to give any business man valuable ideas for systematic 
handling of orders. 

The slogan of Montgomery Ward & Company is 
"ACCURACY." Posters bearing this single word in 
dght>-iDch letters are displayed in all departments. But 
speed, although it is not emphasized to the same extent, 
is not less essential. In the so-called mail-(^>ening and 
entiy divisions, and the central pit, which are re^ransible 
for all clerical operations connected with an order from 
the time it is received imtil it is ready to be filled, packed, 
and shipped, both speed and accuracy are attained. 

It has been found that the weight of the first morning 
dehvery of mail is a reliable index to the number of orders 
that wUl be handled during the day. In other words, the 
morning mail is an approximately constant fraction of 
the mail for the entire 24 hours, and 1,000 pounds of 
mail can be depended upon to contain a given number 
of orders. This is not mathematically exact; but it 
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RUSHING ORDERS tHROUGH 

varies so little that when the weight of the eariy mail ia 
reported to the superintendent he can determine at once, 
with reasonable precision, how many men he will require 
that day for assembling, packing, and shipping. 

Employees of the mail-opemng division report for 
duty at 7 a. m., one hour before work befpns in other 
departments. 

After the nuul has been weighed, and before it is 
opened, customers' mail is separated from the general 
mail of the house. The envelop is a sufficient guide. As 
a rule, letters from customers are received in plain en- 
velops or in the company's printed addressed envelops 
whi^ have been distributed with catak^ and order 
blanks. Genial mail is usually received in envelops 
bearing the retiim address of anothv house. Mall of 
the latter class is transmitted at once to the division 
apparently concerned. For example, a letter from a 
meat packer would go at once to the grocoy division, 
and a letter from a manufacturing hardware company 
to the hardware diviuon. 

Customers' letters are sorted by states of origin into 
a case with appropriate bins or pigeonholes, and from 
this point, until the letters leave the division, the segre- 
gation by states is maintained. There are various 
reasons for it. One is that the orders are to be routed 
an hour later in the entry division; it would be difficult 
for a sii^e route clerk to handle competently and 
promptly orders destined for all parta of the country. 
This method of division is also found convenient in the 
compilation of sales statistics. 

After it has been sorted by states, the mail is run MacMneryl* 
through a letter opener, to which a canceUng machine is ?'^"^|*°''" 
hitched as a feeder. This machine deUvers the letters " ' " 
one at a time at high speed to the opener, where knives 
pare a thin strip from the top of the envelop. 

The letters are then distributed in batches of 70 or 
less, all from one state, to mail-openers. These girls 
weed out the orders with remittances from the no-cash 
mail. The latter, averagii^ 20 pieces in a batch of 70, 
and consisting of requests for catalogs, inquiries, or com- 
plaints, are passed to a reader, who examines them more 
carefully and sends them to the proper divisions. 



In handling 
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On all orders the nuul-opener notes with a blue pencil 
the amount of the enclosed remittance, with an arbitrary 
abbreviation to indicate whether it is in the form of 
cash, check, postal money order, express money order, 
Btamps, or currency. She also compares the amount 
actually found enclosed with the amount as stated in 
the customer's letter. If there is a discrepancy, she 
refers the case immediately to her supervisor, who relieves 
her of further responsibility. To prevent confusion, no 
other employee in any division of the house is permitted 
to use a blue pencil. A blue pencil notation invariably 
means a cash enclosure, as found by the mail opener. 

The batch of orders, opened and stacked, with each 
remittance on top of the order to which it belongs, passes 
from the mail opener to a checker at an adjacent desk, 
who verifies the mail opener's notations and carefully 
examines all remittances. It is her duty to catch checks 
which are unsigned or improperly made out, defective 
money orders, and counterfeit money. She also acts aa 
a cashier, for when remittances are regular and in order 
^e holds them until the close of the day. 

Following the checker, a pinner takes over the orders, 
and pins each of them into an invoice folder. This 
is an ordinary manila sheet folded over one inch at 
the top. It bears a printed serial number, which becomes 
the invoice number of the order, and serves to identify 
it at any future time. 

All of the orders belonging to the one lot are arranged 
now in numerical sequence, and are given to a clerk, 
who lists and totals them on an adding machine, readii^ 
the amounts from the mail opener's blue pencil notations. 
She also prints on the slip the checker's identification 
number, an arbitrary number denoting the state of 
origin, and the serial invoice number of the first order 
listed, from which the invoice number of any following 
order can be readily ascertained if required. The daily 
slips for each state are bound separately, and become 
a permanent record of receipts. 

Finally, a girl operating a non-listiiig adding device 
makes an independent addition of the orders, which she 
checks against the total of the listing machine slip. If 
the two totals agree, this particular batch of orders is 
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FIGURE 137: Wrapping bundles can be mentsof the mail-order concern meotioned on 

standardized to save materialt and time. The page 244. Many other good office methodi 

conveyor to the rear of the wrappers takes the tie back closely to the warehouse or factory, 

bundles away. This is one of the depart- but what's the difference, if they are efTectivc. 



PIQURE 138: When the various items that against the order and assembled in the bins, 

go on one order have been picked out of the ready for packing. The carefully worked out 

stock rooms, they go in baskets down a chute office routine reacts on the shipping room and 

to this department where they are checl:ed makes errors in order filling very rare indeed. 
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FIGURE 139: Cabinet card Alca were designed to make work eatier and they fiU the 

found inconvenient in one office where thou- bill nicely. Being eaaier, the work is done 

sandsorcardahad to be grouped at the young quicker, which translated into dollars-and- 

women's finger ends. These Sling desks were cents language means a "smaller payroll." 



FIGURE 140: When ■ single order may con- being done in this room, as fast as the incom- 

tain a dozen or so items, some method of ing mail is opened. You may not face tbis 

routingeadipart of the order to the proper problem now, but you soon may, and, of 

department is essential. That's what is course, you'll want to know how to handle it. 
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tranaferred immediately to the entry division. The add- 
ing machine lists are retained, and at the end of the day 
a recapitulation is made of the lists belonging to each 
checker. The grand total should balance with her cash. 
It will be noted that an order passes through nine 
distinct operations in the mful-opening division: 



1. 

2. Separation of cuBtomers' mail from general maQ 

3. SortiDg of cuHtomere' mail by etates 

4. Mechanical opening 

5. Notation of remittance by m^-opener 

6. CheclODg 

7. Pinning 

8. Listing 

9. Adding device check of listing. 

For the entire process there is a maximuTo time allow- K«ping tow- 
ance of one hour, which must not be exceeded. The J^||aUIJ[urt, 
division in the Chicago house is equipped to handle theofflM 
35,000 ord«^ a day. Each important step is checked 
and reviewed, so tiiat the risk of undetected errors is 
reduced to a T"'Tiirriiim. Speed is insured by the minute 
division of labor, each ^1 performing only one or two 
simple acts, and by the oiganization of the force in squads 
and units. Each unit consists of six mul>openers, two 
checkers, two pinners, and one lister. The office is 
arrai^^ so that work passes directly from one desk to 
another without messenger service or mechanical con- 
veyors. Orders come to each desk in an uninterrupted 
flow, and must be passed on at the same uniform rate, to 
avoid congestion. The first activity sets the pace for all 
the others. 

Lets us consider a typical order. We will say it is from 
Heniy J. Wagner, Forest City, Iowa, and calls for a 
varied assortment of merchandise. As several divisions 
will cooperate in filling it, it is called a multiple order. 
The explanation of the work of the entry (Uvision is 
based on the handling of this sample order. 

In the first place, Henry Winer's order comes from AtpHfflsex- 
the mail-opening diviaon with some 50 other Iowa orders. SJ?'^^|l!?'* 
It is stamped with the time received. Then, still in its 
state group, it is turned over to a reader and route clerk, 
who normally handles only Iowa mail. 



tbatytlMn 
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250 MAKING YOUR OFFICE WORK FOR YOU 

The ordsr The reader's first duty is to strip the order of all extrane- 

mif'* lob ous matter. There is none in this case. But often a cus- 

tomra" will write a request for a catalog at the foot of 
the order form, or claim a shoriAge on a prior shipment, 
or ask for exchange of merchandise previously purchased. 
Anything of that kind is abstracted by the reads', and 
referred to the proper division-for attention. Sometimes 
thia extraneous matter is so entangled with the order itself 
that the whole case must be referred for settlement before 
the order can be filled. 

The reader, who is an expert on routes, next shows by 
appropriate marks on the folder whether the order is 
to be forwarded by freight, express or parcel post. In 
this she complies with the customer's instructions, if any 
are given, and, if not, she follows her own judgment. In 
the case of Henry Wagner's typical order, the reador 
draws a ring around the letter F on the turned down 
margin of the folder, meaning that the order will be 
shipped by freight. 
Seeing that How the Order must be cut up later for distribution to 

Bvery deuu In (lie several merchandise divisions which will fill the items 
2j^jjj2d to ordered is indicated next by red pencil lines across the 

price column. In this case the first item will be referred 
to the grocery division, the second to the ready-made 
clothii^ division, the third to the carpets and rugs 
division, and the fourth to the furniture division. There 
will be, in this particular instance, four sheets to the 
completed invoice, one for each division, and the reader, 
80 marks the folder. 

Finally, she prescribes the route. To equip her for 

this part of ber task, she is suppUed with a card ind^ of 

all the towns in her state, showing the parcel post zone 

in which each is located, the express companies main- 

tfuning agencies there, and the railroads serving it, with 

their Chici^o connections. Henry Wagner's order, as 

you realize, is stamped R. I., meaning that it is 

routed to leave Chicago via the Rock Island Railroad. 

When the reader has finished ber work, she drops the 

WWiaUgnMil papers on a low-speed belt conveyor running past her 

thta plan might desk, which carries them to a central sorting station. 

bt uMd From this point segregation of orders by states is imneces- 

sary, and it is abandoned. 
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: ThU invoice and the label 
in the ahipment are made on an 
Many diverse uaea can 
be found for mechanical equipment of thia 
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FIOURE 143: Thia record is for the account* make* the invnce. It U declared that »fter 

Ing department and abowa the oonditiont of thia office began to uae platea, a aaving erf 

the cuatomer*! accoont at nay time. It i* over $3,500 ■ year started, «4)i^ la quite a 

made from the addmaing machine plate that worth-irtiile saving, you'll no doubt agree. 
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MAKING YOUR OFFICE WORK FOR YOU 

The order now goes to a clerk who indicates the time 
it shall be loaded into a freight car. This is not so diffi- 
cult as it might seem, as she has notice of a certain house 
capacity, determined for the day from the weight of the 
first mail. She simply assigns the number of orders to 
each lO-minute period of operating time that this capacity 
will pennit. 

After this has been attended to, a stencil machine 
operator prepares a stencil showing the customer's name 
and address, the date, invoice number, amount of remit- 
tance, routing, and scheduled time of loadii^ into the 
freight car. A checker verifies this stencil. 

Following the stencil cutter and checker, an invoice 
clerk takes the order, and with a photographer's inint 
bimmer chops it into strips aloi^ the red lines already 
drawn by the reader. These 8tri[» she pastes on invoice 
^eets, ajl the grocery items on one, furniture on another, 
men's clothing on a third, and so on. This ia done so 
that each merchandise division will get only that part 
of the order which it fills. 

It was formerly the practice to copy the different 
sections of a multiple order on the invoice forms, but that 
was materially slower than the present cutting and past- 
ing method, and resulted in a certain percentage of errors 
of transcription. The customer himself occasionally 
made mist^es; ordered number seven shoes, for instance, 
when he meant number eight. Under the old system, 
when his new shoes pinched, he blamed Montgomery 
Ward & Company for sending him the wrong aze. But 
when his own order comes back to him as an invrace, if 
there is any mistake of this character, he can see that he 
is himself at fault. 

For quick identification at later stages, parcel post 
orders are pasted on pink sheets, express orders on yellow 
sheets, and freight orders on white sheets. The equip- 
ment of the invoice clerk includes, besides the print 
trimmer already mentioned, a trough for paste, a paper- 
hanger's fflnoothing brush, and a shallow 10 by 12-inch zinc 
pan. She smears the bottom of this pan with paste, 
spreads her ordOT strips in it face up, and immediately 
transfers them to the invoice sheets. The whole process 
of cutting and pasting is completed in a few seconds. 
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RUSHING ORDERS THROUGH 

The order next passes to a girl operating a printing 
machine, who uses the stencil, cut as described in a pre- 
ceding paragraph, to mark (1) th^folder, (2) each invoice 
sheet, (3) a shipping label, (4) a bill of lading in dupU- 
cate, (5) in the case of freight a postal card notice of 
shipment, (6) an index memorandum for the advertising 
files, (7) an index card from which the permanent record 
of the sale is entered, (8) a supply of blank order forms 
which are sent to the customer with his merchandise, in 
anticipation of repeat orders. 

At the same impression, by the ^multaneous use of 
two additional stencils, the folder and invoice sheets are 
stamped with a schedule showing exactly when and where 
the different parts of the order must be sent for assem- 
bling, packing, and loading into the freight car. 

The order, we will say, is to be assembled on Friday 
at 8:10, in basket munber 16, freight section number 2. 
The different items must be there exactly at the time 
specified; for at 8:00 another order is being assembled in 
tiiis basket and section, and at 8:20 still another; so that 
if this order did not arrive on schedule there would be 
no place for it. 

The schedule is arranged to allow the merchandise 
divisions two hoiuB to pick the orders and deliver them 
to the assembling sections. This allowance governs the 
schedule clerk. The stencil printing machine is fitted 
with stops which enable the operator to print the whole 
or any part of the letterii^ appearing on the three sten- 
cils. For instance, on the postal card notice of ship- 
ment only the customer's name and address are wanted. 
When this is to be printed the other marks are stopped 
out. Automatic feed devices are used which make it 
practically impossible for the op^^tor to confuse the 
schedule by as^gning the same time and basket to two 
orders. 

The various papers delivered by tiie stencil printer are 
checked and separated for proper distribution. Folders 
and invoice sheets are turned over to the central pit. 

The readers in the entry division work independently 
and OD DO fixed schedule, but the girls who subsequently 
take charge of the orders are organized in squads or 
units like those in the mail-opening division. A luut 
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Checking the comprises two BtencU cutters, two stencil checkers, ax 
I"'* clippers and pasters, three schedule printers, and two 

checkers. Each unit is required to pass 32 orders every 
9 minutes. After 10 9-niinute intervals, work- is sus- 
pended for 10 minutes, to permit the girls to relax. 
Orders must pass entirely through the entry division in 
one hour and a half. 

It is found that girls are not unduly taxed by the 
requirements of this schedule. In fact, the work becomes 
easier than it would be if handled at will. A clerk who 
cannot keep the pace is judged unfit for this particular 
class of work, and is transferred to other duties. As in 
the mail-opening division, the members of a unit Me so 
stationed with reference to one anotha* that papers may 
be passed from one op^^tion to the next without 
messenger service. 

In the central pit, which is m^^ly a busy office, the 
invoice sheets are first sorted out by divisions, and then 
distributed to girls, who check the prices as quoted by 
the customs* against the latest edition of the catalog, 
correcting any differences which they may discover. 
Finally, addii^ machine operators make a separate list 
or sales abstract of the orders for each division. For ita 
three operations of sorting, pricing, and listing the central 
pit is allowed 45 minutes. Invoice sheets which it has 
passed are dispatched by pneumatic tube to the mer- 
chandise divisions, 
''^f^rt'fa™' "^^ entire clerical work connected with each order, 

Sling Ib short"* '"^^ *^® single exception of the billing, which is neces- 
sarily deferred, has now been completed. There remain 
only the manual and mechanical processes of picking the 
various items from stock, assembling, packii^, and 
shipping, with no paper work to delay tJie game at any 
point. 

As the mail-opening division is allowed 1 hour, the 
entry division 1 ^ hours, and the central pit 45 minutes, 
it wUl be seen that an order passes through all of the pre- 
liminary stages within a maximimi time limit of 3 J hours. 
The development of a system capable of handling an 
almost unlimited voltmie of business at that uniform rate 
is certainly a creditable feat in office engineering. At 
any rate, it has worked out well here. 
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PIOUKB143: Here are four more forms that deacribed in detail in ■■ 

are prinUd on the addreniiig machine plate (imple way to handle ofdera and undoubtedly 

uwd to make out the forma ihown on page haa points that may fit your need*, no matter 

351. The routme that theae forma fit ia what you aell or bow you wiih to aell it. 



ORDER REFUSED 

BY 
CREDIT DEPARTMENT 

Dm simM . — 


Accounting Dtfwrtment (1) 




Accounting Dcputmont (2) 


PlotoDcwmon. "I" C""'^". "•>• "* 


StttMkol Deportmont 


Flloc 


Rcniko: 



FIOURB 144; Although we may not like to man to explain why the order wai refiued, 

have the oedit deportment turn down orders, and at the same time to isiue the initruction 

for the health of the bunnew it murt be done that will kill the order. The standardised 

oow and the n . Thia form helpa the credit form mean* a aaving in both time and money. 
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In a smaller office it may not always be pos^ble to 
handle work with the speed- and efficiency Montgomery 
Ward & Company's system attains, but it often pa3^, 
regardless of the size of the concern involved, to overhaul 
the existing routine of order handling, and see if better 
results can be obtained. Also, the basic principles 
Montgomery Ward & Compaiqr have found effective 
can, of course, be applied in concema of any size. 

One tnan saves S3,500 annually by a new system in 
the ord^ routine of his of&ce. His concern handles 
small orders and subscriptions almt^t entirely, and deals 
with thousands of persons in the course of a year. Since 
all concerns handle some orders, and this man has learned 
to handle an order fast because in his business he happens 
to get a lot of separate orders daily, his ideas should prove 
helpful in rushing orders through in any concern. 

Every ordra- he receives goes throi^h foiu* main depart- 
ments-border, list, bill, and addressing. 

The first speeding-up improvement was the addition 
to all order blanks of keys which show the sorter at once 
how to classify them. This eliminates the necessity for 
reading, effecting a large economy of time. 

The order next is stapled to a numbered order form 
varying in initial at the top and in color according to the 
might be KkiitMl ^:>o6kB and magazines ordered. The use of the different 
with good ' colored blanks, while a duplication of information, calls 

results attention to the character of the order, which the initial 

might fail to do. On this sheet are brought down the 
main facts from the order. Amount of the order, amount 
paid, balance and terms are written in the reservMl spaces. 
The book ordered is specified by initial, and the location 
of this mark shows how to ship. 

Formerly, the expiration data was marked at this 
h a n d li ng, but it is now put on the order form in the list- 
ing department, where it is on record acciu^tely, rather 
than from the buyer's own statement which formerly 
had to be checked there, anyway. This reduced the 
marking work in the order department without increas- 
ing that of the listing department correspondingly. 

When the information has been tabulated on the order 
form, this sheet and the attached order go to the listing 
department for reference to the customer's previous 
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record. If the list card shows a still open account, it 
passes to the credit department. Unfavorable points in 
his relations with the company — previous bad debts, 
falling behind on a contract still in force, or cancelations 
— hold up the order, and a letter is sent which asks for 
an adjustment. If a satisfactory reply is not recdved 
within a specified length of time, a sticker is gummed 
to the lower part of the order form with the notice "Order 
Refused." The order is then filed "dead." If the order 
is accepted for fiUing, however, it is returned to the order 
department and registered by the number on the form. 

The radical departure from the method hitherto in use 
comes next. Formerly, the order was billed by type- 
writer and carbon copies made. Insertion and removal 
of the carbon paper kept one employee busy — two, in 
the rush season. The billing sets, rnade in pads of 8 
pieces, all for one order, took up a good deal of storage 
space. The biller destroyed excess pieces in the billii^ 
set — usually one or two. The cards in the set had to 
be cut to 3 by 5, for, while it was necessary to keep the 
paper sizes the same as that of the carbon in the billii^ 
process, it was equally necessary that the extra paper be 
removed before filing. The forma were then proofread 
and dehvered to the various departments. 

Under the new system, as soon as the order depart- 
ment has registered it, the order form goes to the address- 
ing machine and a plate is made. A girl puts a hand 
print on the form, and the proofreader checks it with 
the order. Next, the various forms necessary in the 
billing are run off, and each is distributed as it comes 
from the machine, to be delivered to the proper depart- 
ment. No storage space for stock is necessary except 
cabinets on the desks of the billers. Concerns of almost 
any kind which receive a number of orders of the same 
type can use this idea, of coiu'se. 

All records receiving the plate impression have the 
name and address and the order itself upon them. Only 
the invoice and its copy are long enough, however, for 
the accounting record to roister, as it would be super- 
fluous elsewhere. If it is desired to use the customer as 
a prospect for other books, a follow-up card is run off 
at this time. Hie order form now is filed by number. 



credit dspart- 
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This plan made Instead of sendli^ a slip to the plate department for 

Miina onnece*- the making, proofreading, and tabbing of the plate there, 
^"^ the complete plate is delivered. 

Thus, in effect, this improvement has done away with 
the operation of billing, and has reduced the amount of 
paper and forms used in that process by substituting 
printing from addressing plates for typewriting and carbon 
copies. 

The addressing plate finally bears, in addition to the 
name and address of the customer, his subscription 
expiration date, or the book order (in symbols), with 
its number, the date, and the accounting record, or both.. 

The plate serves a manifold purpose. Its impression is 
made not only upon the order form in the space reserved, 
but upon the invoice and copy, the shipping label, the 
- e:q)ress receipts, and the list card. Here is an idea that 
can be used in concerns of all sizes, certainly. 

The invoice copy is practically a ledger sheet, with 
space for paj^ments, billings, and the like, and, of course, 
goes to the aecountii^ department. Only the label and 
receipts need to be sent to the shipping department, as 
the label has a full record of the order on it in symbols. 

The new equipment consisting of three addressing 
machines with slidee, tables,' cabinets, and trays, was 
nearly paid for by the allowance on the four old billing 
machines. Instead of 1,200 bills per day, the maximum 
capacity of the four old billers, 1,500 are handled on two 
addressing machines. The Workers are not so easily 
fatigued by the new machines, and the wages are lower, 
since the labor need not be so skilled. 

Carbon paper has been entirely eliminated. Conse- 
quently, the dull impressions which so often necessitated 
the remaking of sets are a thing of the past, as is the 
clt^ely related failure to get a necessary print because 
carbon had not been inserted between sheets. No special 
sheet has to be used to make the plate impression, t^us 
saving the paper and the attendant checking of the print. 
No label is used on the magazine wrappers, because they 
are printed, from plates, on a wrapper addresser. This 
does away with the label-pasting operation. 

Invoices are now in regular typewriter style type, 
instead of the large size ordinarily iised for billing. Thrae 
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is no gum on the top of the cards, invoices, labels, and How storaga 
so iorUi. Where five pieces were formerly perforated for 
reduction in size, none are now. A saving of paper stock 
equal to Vs of each of these pieces results. 

On accouDt of the smaller storage space required by 
each form, it is now possible to buy 50,000 to 150,000 
forms at a time, instead of in lots of only 6,700, as 
formerly. Now none but the invoice is printed instead 
of every sheet in the set. 

The shorter order routine, reaching the files more 
quickly, minimizes error and loss. Orders now do not 
leave the order, list, credit, and billing departments 
unless there is an addressed plat« filed away. Wear and 
tear on general equipment is saved, while the addressing 
machines stand up better than did the billers under 
similar operations. 

Reduced to dollars and cents, the saving has been in HowS3.806wm 
one year: taved mmitUy 

Stock and printing, 210 seta at S5.29 (69%) .... $1,110.90 

1.688 cost of electros, compositions, and zincs . . . 85.90 11,025.00 

Carbon paper at $46 per month average 540.00 

liibor: 
Order department, 3 employees— $45 per 

month average (32%) $1,620.00 

Plate department, 1 employee — $35 per 

month (10%) 420.00 2,040.00 

Total saving $3,605.00 

And that is 6% on how much? — it may be interesting 
to figure it out for yourself. 
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CHAPTER XVlll 
RECORDS THAT HELP ALONG PURCHASING 



HO _ „ _ 

eveiy man who has anything to do with purchas- 



EffecUvB rsoordB X TOW much shalt we buy? This is a question that 

ireMpMhUly 

Important for 



a buy ing puzzles ovct more or less, and of late the 

problan has been unusually important owing to the con- 
ditions of demand and supply in most markets. 

In a western concern the question is answered almost 
automatically by means of carefully kept records. No 
matter what the article under consideration may be, 
there is a card in the files that shows the buying and 
selling record of that particular article from the time the 
company started selling it. 

The concern which uses these records happens to be 
in the wholesale business. But there is probably no 
reason why any concern which sells several kinds of arti- 
cles reguUu'ly should not find similar records helpful. 

One of the records is illustrated in Figure 145. This 
happens to be a card that is used in keeping track of 
blankets. It is specially ruled on both front and reverse 
to carry the information that is required. In the other 
departments different columns are provided on the cards 
as they are needed, to take care of the particular items of 
information that it may be necessary to record in connec- 
tion with the articles which are bought and sold in those 
departments. 

The card illustrated here gives the department head, 
for instance, exactly the information he needs for orda^ 
ii^, and also for regularly keeping in touch with the way 
the stock is moving. It carries a record of this particu- 
lar style of blanket from the time the original order is 
placed until it is finally discarded from the lines carried. 

On the back of the card, where the quantity on hand 
and on order is specified,. information on this particular 
style of blanket and, in fact, all the lines, is filled in by 
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the stock cl^k just prior to the time when it may be 
thoi^t advisable to place a new orda-. Thus it aflforda 
a permanent quantity record. 

"One man, with a stenographer to write the letters, 
does all the purchasing in many concerns," says the 
buyer in an eastern concern. "The system described 
here was developed to meet just such conditions. It 
covers practically every detail of handling this work in 
the ordinary smaller plant, and with us has proved very 
effective. 

"In tiie first place, we find it important to list each 
article r^;ularly purchased for the concern with the 
latest price and the usual source of supply. It has been 
our experience that the most convenient way to carry 
this information is on 3 by 5 cards. We check every 
invoice, especially as to price, against this card. In this 
way we keep it correct and up to date. This system also 
is readily kept in order by low-priced girls. 

"Our catalogs are cross-indexed in a 3~by 5 card file, 
white cards being used for names, and buff for articles. 
Catalogs of convenient size and thickness w,e file in 
numerical order in the vertical position of books, while 
jobbea^' catalogs of lai^e size are placed on a desk or 
table. These need not be indexed, as they are readily 
identified by appearance. In fact, we r^pjarly use not 
more than a dozen of them. 

"Experience has shown lis that the small circulars 
which do not stand up like bound books, and are, there- 
fore, not well adapted to filing with the book catalog, 
may beet be kept on edge in a drawer of ordinary depth. 
They are lettered consecutively to distinguish them im- 
mediately from the regular book catalog file. These 
we also cross-index. 

"In addition to these catalt^ files, tiiere is a special 
drawer for filing circxdars descriptive of articles that are 
not sufficiently interesting to place in the regular catalog 
file, and to be cross-indexed. These circulars we place in 
vertical file folders by subjects. When somethii^ quite 
out of the ordinary has to be bought, as frequently hap- 
pens, this file often produces valuable descriptive matter, 
and saves us much time in looking up sources of 
information. 
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"We have a hard and fast rule that no catalogs car 
circulars may be taken from the room in which th^ are 
kept. One clerk files and has entire charge ot the catar 
log library, making this rule easy to enforce. 

"When the purchasing agent sends out an ord^ for 
material requisitioned by the stock room, a carbon ai 
the order is made on the reverse ude of the requisition. 
This carbon we file in a special vertical file. Concenia 
from which we order frequently have special folders, 
while carbons of orders to others are filed alphabetically. 
B^erence to this file indicates at once all unfilled ordera 
outstanding. After we have received and checked an 
invoice, we send the requiMtion form with the carbon of 
the order on the reverse side to the receiving department 
as a notice that such goods are on the way, and indicate 
to which department they are to go on arrival. The 
invoice is then placed on the vertical file from which the 
requisition foim has been removed. 

"One clerk has chaise of all goods received, and evoy- 
thing passes through his hands. This definitely places 
the responsibiUty, and prevents disputes that might arise 
if goods were permitted to be left in several diffa<ent 
places around the plant. 

"As soon as the material arrives, the receiving clerk 
issues a 'material received' sheet in duplicate. One he 
sends to the purchasing department with the requisition 
sheet, and the other he retuns in his own department for 
his permanent record. 

"When the invoice has been checked up, the recdving 
slip is filed by date received in a special box file. From 
time to time it is necessary to refer to such receipt slips, 
and chronological filii^ affords us the ea^est reference. 
Every six months the slips are removed and filed away 
pennanently. We also ^e the original requisition, but 
by mmibw. We keep these near at hand for six months 
also, as we find them convenient for occasional reference. 

"All Invoices, after they are audited by the purchasing 
department, and payment is authorized by the account- 
ing department, are returned to the purchasing agent's 
office for [>ermanent filing. Many concerns file invoices 
in the general correspondence files, perhaps in the special 
file room; but we feel that here is the logical place for 
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FIGURE 146; When the buyer receive* a 
properly authorised requiution from the pro- 
duction department, he conmlta hi* records 
to find the best "buy." The back form U 
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used in pladng orders. Three carbons ore 
made, but the "price and terms " data appear 
only on the ort^nal. This plan U described 
and explained more fully on page 164. 
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these documents, since this department has to refer to 
them more often than any other." 

Every purchasii^ depMiiment has two principal func- 
tions — ^buying and getting dehvery of materials. The 
records of an efficient department quickly supplies any 
information bearing on either of these functions, and the 
routine of purchasing is arranged so that from the time 
material is requisitioned until it is delivered there is a 
TTiiniTniim of delay. 

Only when the himdreds of details to be watched in 
connection with prices, sources of supply, delivery dates, 
catalogs, and quotations have been organized in^o a 
carefully planned system of record, can the buyer suc- 
cessfully pursue strategy in placing purchases which will 
bear fruit in worth-while economies. In buying for even 
a small business, these details are nimierous. But in 
a large concern, where the purchaang office must over- 
see the placing of orders for everythii^, from pins for 
the manager'ft desk to quantities of raw material for the 
production departments, the niuuber of items to be kept 
track of is enormous. 

The system used by a western manufacturing concern 
takes care of these details thoroi^ihly, and with a mini- 
.mum of clerical labor. Quick disposition of every matter, 
with means for instant reference are the points that this 
system secures. The purchasing agent keeps his desk 
free of the large current influx of detful by dispatching 
everything quickly and methodically. There is one place 
for every record, one method of doing every task. 

Requisitions from other departments give the pur- 
chasing agent his instructions as to what material is to 
be bought, and each requisition starts the machinery of 
his office working to find the one best "buy." These 
requisitions (Figure 146, shown on page 263) are honored 
only when signed by the person in each department who 
has authority to direct purchases. 

This form incorporates on one sheet all det^ and 
information requiring record. It performs the triple 
function of a complete purchase requisition, an inquiry 
and quotation record, and an order and price record. 

When a requisition comes to his office, the buyer im- 
mediately notes in the "estimates solicited" column the 
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PIOURES 147 and 148: The order record ingagent. Tlie receiving ootice records infbr- 

^vea a ccmplete hiatory of every transaction. mation concerning material received knd 

HavingoQof theinfbnnatiDn grouped in one servea as an accurate guide to the purdiaa- 

place ia a time and labor saver for tlie purchai- ing office in approving invoices for payment. 
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FIQURES 149,150, ISl: The Invoice regis- cally a peri>etual inventory en eadi class of 

ter is kept in the buying department, and matertal,andthe"quotatiaoa"c*trd kept for 

•how* the amount and payii^ date fbr every cacbarticlesbows where the best "buy"can tic 

UU received. The middle card ajves practl- secured. Theae forms can help In any ofBce, 
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names of concerns which he considers satisfactory sources 
d supply for the material wanted. He dictates a letter 
to be sent to each of them, or simply hands the inquisi- 
tion to the stenographer, with the names of the concerns 
selected, and she sends a form letter to each concern 
requesting a quotation and statement of possible ddivery 
dates. 

Copies of these letters are immediately filed in Uie 
general files, since the requisition contains all necessary 
. information. The requisition itself is filed numerically 
in the buyer's desk, pendii^ answers to the letters. 
Each letter mentions the requisition nimiber and directs 
that replies make reference to it. As the replies arrive it 
is then a simple matter to find the proper requi^tion and 
note on it the quotations and deUvery dates promised. 
After the proposals are rec^ved and noted, the buyer 
selects the one which, everything confidered, is most 
favorable. Under the "orders placed" coltmin the name 
of this firm is entered together with the qiiantity to be 
purchased and the price. 

All purchase orders bear the requisition numbw, bo 
that there is a ready cross-reference between requisitions 
and orders. The requisition is permanently filed under 
its serial number. The original copy of the purchase 
order, as sent to the supplier, is shown in Figure 146, on 
page 263. The arrangement of this copy is convenient, 
because it classifies in groups purchases which are similar 
in character. It is particularly desirable to keep all 
price and terms data separate from the rest of the com- 
position. By having it in the position shown, such 
information, which it is sometimes desirable to with- 
hold from departments and individuals out^de of the 
purchasing department, is excluded from copies issued 
to other departments by the simple expedient of having 
such copies shortened so as not to receive the carbon 
impression. One copy of this purchase order is immedi- 
ately and permanently filed under its serial number. 
Another copy is filed under the firm name. 

The reverae of the copy of the purchase order {Figure 
147, on page 265) is retained in the purchasing departs 
ment. If the information concemii^ the order is care- 
fully recorded, on this form, it is a desk cleaner, a posi- 
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tive check on all activities in connection with each * kh 
purchase, and a chronicle of all facts in compact form, track of iJiip- 

The record of shipments is one of the most valuable """ 
features of this form. Details regardii^ shipments are 
posted as soon as they appear, so that the record is kept 
constantly up to dat«. All invoices, also, are recorded 
as 800Q as they are received, and are then checked witb 
receipts of goods. The same is true of receipts, when 
the material arrives before the invoice. The card thus 
affords ready information about the condition of ship- 
ments, total received to date, amount on the way, and 
particularly it permits quick attention to discrepancies 
which come up in checking invoices with receipts. 

Invoices recorded, but not checked with receipts, are 
carefully placed in alphabetical order in the buyer's file, 
pending the receipt of the material itself. When such 
deliveries are finally made, the correct invoice is speedily 
found by referring to invoices posted on the purchase 
order. There the register number of the invoice iden- 
tifying the receipt is given. 

In some cases material purchased is ordered shipped to 
an address other than the purchaser's. These shipments 
are recorded in the same manner as those made to the 
purchaser direct. The invoices are received at the main 
office, but in order to keep informed of receipts of material 
at the branch houses, a special report form is provided, 
made out in triplicate and serially numbered. The first 
and second copies are sent to the consignee, and the third 
copy is retained by the buyer. 

A glance at the form shows that the purchaser has Knowing when 
received notice, by invoice, from the supply house, and material is 
it reports in full the contents of the invoice. The con- '•"'"•' 
dgnee, immediately upon receipt of the shipment reported, 
notes his actual receipts on the duplicate copy sent him, 
and returns this duplicate to the purchaser. The pur- 
chadng department then destroys the triplicate copy and 
records the report in Figure 147, thus keeping a close tab 
on indirect slUpments. 

Completely filled out for each purchase. Figure 147 is 
filed away carefully. Frequent reference is made to 
these records when occasion again arises to purchase the 
same material. 
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The checking of invoices and receipts in many con- 
cerns is performed in the accounting department. This 
is often unwise, because the purchaaing department, 
havii^ made the purchase, and carried on all correspond- 
ence in connection with it, is in the best position to iden- 
tify receipts of material with invoices. Furthermore, the 
purchasing department needs some record, and by doing 
the work itself avoids duplication of tasks. When the 
invoice leaves the purchasing department, it is entirely 
checked for price, terms, materi^, quantity, and exten- 
sions, and is approved for payment. Nothing remains 
for the accounting department to do but audit and pay 
the bill. This puts all work where it belongs. 

When goods are actually being received, it is essential 
that the receiving report gives all information in connec- 
tion with the shipment, includii^ the purchase order 
ntmiber. This is also done conveniently by Figure 148, 
shown on page 265. If there is no purchase number cover- 
ing the receipt of any shipment, it is simply not accepted. 
This rule has compelled supply houses to indicate on 
packing slips, or on the outside of the container, the 
purchase order number on which the shipment is made. 

Invoices come direct to the purchasing departm^its 
from the mail-opening room. Figure 149, shown on page 
265, illustrates the type of invoice roister in use. Each 
invoice, as soon as it is received, is recorded and given 
a register number. By this means it is possible to keep 
track of the invoice so as to lose no discoxmts. By 
recording the amounts of the invoices, the purchasing 
department knows at all times just how much money its 
purchases amount to for the we»k, month, or year. 

The record card used to keep track of material is 
diown in Figure 150, on page 265. Since much of 
the business of this concern consists of goods manufac- 
tured and sold from stock, large quantities of the same 
kinds of material have to be bought repeatedly. The 
card is self-explanatory, except for the series of figures at 
the top. This arrangement is designed for use with 
shding metal chps. Fastened over any of (he figures, 
a clip indicates that enough material has been purchased 
to produce that many units of the article in multiples of 
10, 100, or 1,000. 
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FIGURE 153: The airangenient of the purchasing agent as it keeps his price data and 

buyer's office to get quick action and the best catalogswithineasy reachof hiachair. Akc- 

buya ia an important feature. The one tional book case and a vertical file help to 

ihown here has been found effective by one solve the problem for him so it stays solved- 



PIGURK 153: There ia a suggestion for any which is arranged to keep all of the data 

purchasing agent in the desk arraogement needed in the most accessible way. Social 

used by this buyer of printing. He needs desks like this can be found which will meet 

practically no furniture aMde from his desk, practically any special needs which exist. 
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Frequently certain goods are wanted in a hurry, and Handling emer- 
there is no time to write for quotations. On all such rt*"hi ""'f? '" 
goodsa record of quotations (Figure 151,tdiown on page y^ ''**" 
265) is maintained. With this card carefully kept up 
to date, one for each kind of material, it is possible to 
buy sati^actorily with little delay. 

A catalog file with an adequate index is also kept. To 
avoid the difficulty of reference, frequently experienced 
with a large catalog file, the index is made extremely 
thorough. A 3 by S-inch card is used, and every catalog 
is indexed twice; first by name of the article sold, and 
next by name of the maker. It is thus possible to locate 
quickly all the manufacturers of any article, or to find 
from the file what kind of material any manufacturer 
can supply. 

While the material purchased will, of course, vary in 
different lines of business, it has been found that pxir- 
chasing records and routine which prove satisfactory for 
one office may be equally as good for another. There is 
a certain order that must be gone through whether the 
goods to be bought are toothpicks or locomotives. 

1. The material is requisitioned 

2. Bids are requested 

3. The order is sent 

4. Notation of the receipt of material is made 

5. Invoice is approved and paid. 

A factory purchasing agent was once employed to do How one wr- 
the buying for a construction company on a contract eh 
where time was an important factor. He soon saw that '^ 
the existing routine and records were too cumbersome 
and complex. In spite of the voluminous records, there 
were certain cases where memory was the only key to 
the information required. To rectify this condition, he 
first asked himself what these records were for. He 
decided that they should be able to tell: 

1. The foreman or engineer — When the materia! should 
be received, and if already received, on what date 

2. The traffic man— When the material was shipped, 
and the routing 

3. The purchasing agent — Where bou(^t, and at what 
price 
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FIGURE 155: Theae mi copie* of the pur- nett may need from five to nine oopia, in 
J. 1 J :•!. — 1 . — order to keep the record* straight and to pro- 
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FIGURE 156: When many ■hipmenti are tht* information, one purdiaring agent 
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272 
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4. The invoice clerk — The number of the order on WHhi<ardbr 
which any invoice appUed S^lJii*''' ''"" 

5. The receiving clerk — On which order any material 
applied 

6. The teamster — Where to deliver the material. 

On analyzing these requirements, the piirchasing agent 
found that no matter what information was wanted, or 
who wanted it, there was one fact that was always known 
— the nature of the i3aaterial; and one record that would 
give all the other details — the ord^ itself. 

So the description of the material was the starting 
point, and, based on this, a card file was made up. Each 
card was 5 by 7 inches, and one or more cards were used 
for each kind and size or type of material. This is 
much like the one shown in Figure 155 on page 272. As 
soon as an order was placed, all columns were filled in 
■ and the card filed alphabetically. After getting the 
receipt and invoice for the material, the dates of these 
were entered in the proper columns. 

This card is used in a nimiber of different ways. Sup- 
pose a requisition calls for | by 5 machine bolts. The 
card gives the name of every merchant from whom they 
have previously been secuml, with the price and the 
time required for delivery. Knowii^ how soon this 
order must be dehvered, the ptm;hasing agent can tell 
from his card where to place the order to best advant^e, 
considering both price and delivery. 

If a construction superintendent telephones in that — thatystom 
his cnifdied stone "ordered a month ago is not on the 
job, and 25 men are idle, at $2.50 a day," the purchasing 
agent turns to his card file. The card may show only 
one undelivered order for stone, requisition for whidt 
was received four days before, and tiie order placed on 
the following day. (K course this settles the question, so 
far as the complaint is concerned. 

Invoices frequently fail to bear the number of the 
order on which they apply, and this causes great delay 
and congestion in a department where there may be 
from 500 to 1,000 imfilled orders on file. Suppose an 
invoice for H-inch rope comes in from Franklin & Com- 
pany. Reference to the card shows only one order for 
this size of rope placed with that firm, which has not 
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been paid, and gives the order number. A bit of time 
' saving as against thumbing over, perhaps, 1,000 orders. 

Three and a half years of use have failed to show a 
condition where this file is not all that is necessary, or 
an instance where memory had to be called to the rescue. 

In asking for bids, an inquiry form is used, printed on 
onion skin paper, which is so thin that 8 or 10 copies 
may be typewritten simultaneously. The form shows the 
date on which bids must be in, whether they are to be 
made by letter or telegram, and the f. o. b. point on 
which they are to be based. A promise of deUvery must 
be made on each item, and this is considered, with the 
price, in letting the order. Little trouble is experienced 
from bidders not complying with these conditions, after 
4^ey once find out that incomplete bids are not considered. 

At first a requisition would occasionally go astray 
between its originator and the purchasing department, 
sometimes causing serious delay. To obviate this, a copy 
of the order is sent to the author of the requisition, who 
checks it and notes the order number on the requisition. 
If he does not get this order within two or three days, he 
is expected to notify the purchasing department. If the 
requisition has not been received, a duplicate is made at 
OQce. Failure to notify the purchasing department, of 
coiirse, reUeves it of r^ponsibility. 

Sometimes a purchasing department has to return 
invoices to the senders for order numbers and other 
information which it ia essential to know. 

One purchasing agent inaugurated a plan which has 
been successful. Stickers, as shown in Figure 156 on page 
272, are sent out to supply houses. The narrow left 
margin of this sticker is glued to the requisition or 
order blank, with instructions to the shipper to tear off 
the right-hand portion and attach it to the order. 

The purchasing department is also usually responsible 
for deeing that the nmterials bought are delivered. Rec- 
ords and routine for doing this must be complete and 
simple — one office has a vivid graphical method of show- 
ing the location of material in transit which is simple in 
operation and does away with the necessity of searching 
through masses of correspondence. A map of the United 
States approximately 10 by 15 feet in size, mounted on 
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soft pine, is hung on the wall in the traffic manager's 
office. As soon as a car of material is started to this 
concern, the car number is placed on a large tack with 
a celluloid head, and the tack is stuck in the map at the 
shipping point. In the lower left-hand comer of the 
map is a frame in which is posted with removable letters 
the car number and contents. As the car proceeds toward 
its destination the position <^ the tack is changed on the 
map to correspond. 

This means that the railroads must keep the consignee 
constantly posted on the arrival of cars at division and 
transfer points. Arrangements of this sort are usually 
easily made. 

A very simple and effective method of keeping ship- 
ment records has also been evolved in this office. 

Several of the common systems of card files were tried 
and discarded, as well as the plan of keepii^ an abstract 
of all correspondence on the reverse side of the order. 
All of these were objected to, chiefly because of the 
difficulty of getting all of the delivery and transportation 
information that was required on the order or card, the 
necessary abbreviation often resulting in errors or 
omissions. 

In this system, the clerical work connected with tran- 
scribii^ the correiqjondence to the orders, also, was great, 
and the consequent need of using cheap clerks resulted in 
many errors that caused much trouble and necessitated 
many references to the file, after all. The plan ultimate^ 
adopted did away with all clerical aid, and reduced the 
traffic nuuu^er's department to himself and a single 
stenographer, who also takes care of the files. 

Now, when a purchase order is t3i>ed, a carbon copy 
of the order is sent to the traffic department, where it is 
filed according to its serial number in a letter file adjoin- 
ing the manager's desk. If within a reasonable time it 
is not acknowledged, a form letter is sent calling attention 
to the date on which it should be shipped to the routing 
given, and asking for an acknowledgment and definite 
promise of delivery. Two carbon copies are made of all 
outgoing letters. One is sent to the general file, and one 
is attached to the traffic department's copy of the order. 
All incoming letters are attached to this copy as soon aa 
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they fire received, and are read by the traffic manager. 

In this way the manager has the entire correspondence 
at bis finger ends. He is never in doubt as to whether 
his information is correct and complete. When a part of 
the material is received, a memorandum is made on the 
otd&e, showing the date and amoimt received. When the 
shipment is completed, all copies of the order and all 
correspondence are stamped "complete," with the date, 
and the entire lot is sent to the general file. The use of 
this method for several years has shown that it works 
with a minimum cost and the fewest posable errors. 

Now and then, in every concern, there are bound to be 
some orders which require special attention because 
prompt delivery is essential. In a western office these 
special orders are kept in phun sight by means of a plan 
t>oard which hat^ directly in front of the purchasing 
agent's desk. It fiunishes an accurate picture of prom- 
ised dates of delivery, and prevents the possibiHty of any 
undue delay occurring in the receipt of goods that are 
needed in a hiuiy. 

This board, which can easily be home-made if desired, 
is about 2 feet square. The bottom hangs on a level with 
the writing surface of the des^. The surface of the 
board is painted a dull black in order that the cards and 
tags placed on it may stand out in clear relief. Num- 
bers from one to thirty-one indicate the days of the 
month. These are repeated at top and bottom to help 
the eye in locating the date quickly. The piece of wire, 
painted white, is designed for the same purpose, and is 
moved forward to the proper nail the first thing every 
momii^. 

It is not necessary to have the months named, as the 
board, of course, always apphes to the current month. 
The following and past months are indicated by different 
shaped ta^, as will be explained later. 

In this concern's buyii^ there are three groupii^: 
"general orders and printed matter," "steel," and "cast- 
ii^." A small slip, printed in different colors, is used in 
connection with each order to be followed up in these 
three classes. 

"Genaal" orders are followed up with yellow sUps, 
and a yellow tag is placed on the nail opposite the slip 
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and under the proper date, showing at what time the HowUitpiu 
material has beei promised. "Steel" items are followed board works 
up vrith blue slips, and blue tags are placed on the proper 
date. "Castings" are followed up with pink slips and 
pink tags. 

On the first line on the board, under date of the 25th, 
tiiere is a pink tag, which indicates that the first item 
under the heading "castings" was promised on the 25th 
of the current month. As the white wire shows that 
today is the 29th, the promise of shipment is four daj's 
overdue. When goods fail to arrive on the promised 
date, t(^ are never moved ahead until a new promise of 
shipment has been received. 

On the second line, imd» date of the 23d, there is a 
yellow tag, which indicates that the second it^n under 
the heading "general" was to be shipped at that time— 
this promise of shipment is also ov^ue. On the same 
line, under date of the 30th, is a pink tag, indicating that 
the second item under the heading "castings" has been 
promised for shipment on the 30th. 

On the fourth line, under date of the Ist, there is a 
yellow tag above a pink tag. The pink tag is shaped 
like an inverted T, and is used to show the buyer tiiat 
the item is promised for shipment on the day indicated 
in tiie followii^ month. 

Again, on the same line, under date of the 24th, a blue Red tags ara 
tag is hanging over a round yellow tag. The round «iMd|or urient 
yellow tag indicates that the material is ready for ship- *" 
ment, and will be included in the first carload. TUs 
information is of value, as the material may be required 
before the carload shipment is completed, and it can, 
therefore, be forwarded by local freight at any time. 

On the second line, upder the heading "general," there 
are two small tags inserted in the cardholders along with 
the yellow shp. These tags are red and mean that the 
material is needed urgently. One red tag would mean 
that the material is needed promptly, but not ui^ntly. 
If in four different places on the board tiiere was a 
small tag with the number 1000, it would mean that 
all toMX items are needed for a cert^ factory order. 
While it is, of course, expedient to get each one of the 
orders deUvered as promptly as posdble, theee figures also 
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lOmlnirtua show that the customer's order caimot be shipped until 

diykeatMtti* all four itema are received. Other similar groups of 
2^ "* ** orders would be distii^uiflhed by the numbers 2000 or 
3000. 

The board is continually being kept up to date, as word 
r^arding shipment dates comes in from suppliers. Just 
as soon as definite advice is received that an item has 
been shipped, the printed slip representing it is taken 
out of the cardholder and placed on an auxiliary board, 
where it is kept until the material is actually received in 
the factory. The printed sUp is then g^ven to the pro- 
duction department, as a notice that t^ material is on 
hand. 

Since putting this system in operation, the pimshasii^ 
agent has found it unnecessary to file laboriously, or 
memorize, a great number and variety of shipping 
promises. It has never taken more than ten minutes in 
any one day to keep the system up to date, even when ' 
crowded to its capacity. Ordinarily, five minutes -is 
ample. 

There are a lot of little knacks of handlii^ the office 
end of buyii^ which save time and money. Here are 
four that have been tried and are told of by the men 
who used them: 

/. A Card that Remembers 

"I must feel absolutely certain before I place an order," 
B£Q^ a purchasing agent who every year signs orders for 
° '^L?!? millions of dollars' worth of materials, "that the goods 

the supply house will send me are the kind I require for 
the paiiiciilar purpose in hand. We iise definite, stand- 
ard specifications in all of our purchasing where specifica- 
tions are feasible. A receiving inspector quickly catches 
any materials that fail to meet our specifications. 

"Failures of this sort are made matters of record on 
little cards that we keep for the purpose. Every house 
we buy from has a card in our files, and the card carries 
a re^rt of our relations with it, including notations of 
any failures to fiinush us the quality standard we require." 

£. Oetting Prompt Deliveries 

"Every buyer should go over all uncompleted orders 
frequently," says the head of a great retail merchandise 
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concern. "If he finds only a email balance unshipped, or Mining Hira of 
the order veiy much overdue, he should generally cancel. ' '~'~ ~" "* 

"We have found it very effective to write on orders, 
instead of 'at once,' 'cancel all goods not shipped by 
August eighth.' The date is not established arbitrarily, 
but is agieed to by the salesman and the buyer when the 
merchandise is pxirchased. 

"We let the selling agent imderstand that he must 
abide by this clause, and that if anything remains to be 
shipped at the specified time, he must write us to secure 
ovx perm^on to make deliveries. This soon teachea 
the manufacturer to respect the instructions that we place 
on the order." 

5. Keeping Informalvm Handy 

A glass desk pad saves the busy purchasing agent of 
a large construction company much time. A great deal 
of infonnatioQ that he needs every day he keeps in plain 
sight by this means. The top of his desk bears the 
following : 

Price lists of all kinds of bolts and pipe fittings that are bought 
frequently; 

A chart showing promised delivery dates and routing of all important 
outstanding orders; 

Chart showing fluctuations in price of iron, copper, and hemp for 
fifteen years; 

Oi^anization chart of his company, giving names and positions; 

A classified list of principal supply houses of all kinds in the territory. 

4. Working on Schedule 

"I proportion my time as definitely as possible," says Manypuretailng 
the purchasing agent of a public utilities company. "A 5J|]J5]jB'a]U^*ti, 
specific hour to transact each kind of business helps me 
a great deal, I find. 

"I spend from 8 :00 to 8 :30 reading reports on the mar- 
ket and general business conditions ; 8 :30 to 9 30 reviewing 
the mail; 9:30 to 10:30 dictating; 10:30 to 11:30 approv- 
ing and placing requisitions, 11:30 to 12:00 interviewing 
of salesmen; 1:00 to 1:30 approving requisitions received 
in the noon mail; 1:30 to 4:00 handling miscellaneous 
matters, including the interviewing of salesmen; 4:00 to 
4:30 approving invoices; 4:30 to 6:30 signing correspon- 
dence, orders, tracers, and so on." 
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TESTED ROUTINE FOR WATCHING COLLECTIONS 
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PN small offices.'which, of course, are in ihe majorilgr, 
the duties of collection manager, purchasing agent, 
and office manager are very likely to fall upon one 
h or mora man. If these duties can be so systematized that the 
tti*n B larga oi» detail work is taken care of by a clerk or stenographer, 
the manager is, of course, left free to put in his time on 
really important work. It is to find the best routine 
that the small office man should look to the specialized 
departments in larger offices. The real difference between 
a small and a large office is only a matter of volxime of 
work; and it is to handle the greater volume that the 
lai^e one has had to systematize. 

Collections have been reduced to a standard routine in 
the office of a Wisconsin automobile accessory jobber. 
Detailed instructions are written out for the guidance oi 
all employees concerned in handling the accounts. The 
files have been thoroughly reorganized and put on a more 
effective basis. With the present system, the manager 
finds that accounts fu« paid more promptly; and, further, 
he is able at all times to determine the exact status of 
overdue accounts, their amounts, and the stage they have 
reached in the process of collection. 
ThoBortol 1^€ general principle behind the plan is this; Each 

account that is more than a certain number of weeks old 
— a period which is called the "standard of credit" — is 
reported to a "collector," and for that purpose is entered 
upon a card and filed alphabetically under the name of 
the debtor. 

A second and similar card e^ows the name of the debtor 
and the date when the obligation was incurred. This 
memorandum card is filed in a separate drawer, bdiind 
a guide card showing the day of the month when tiie 
matter should n^ct be brought up tor attention. 
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Another set of drawers completes the filing system. 
In these last drawers is kept complete information on 
specific cases. This file is a useful record of all debtors 
who have given the concern any trouble about collections 
in the past, and is an invaluable source of information 
for the credit man. 

This ofiSce mechanism is supplemented by two seta of 
instructions issued for the office workers. One is for 
collectors, and the other for the ledg^ clerks. Instruc- 
tions for collectors are as follows: 

1. When reporting aa old debt ta the collector each ledger cleric 
will furnish a statement and will enter particulara upon a card, which 
wiU be filed alphabetically. A note will be made in pencil in the 
debtor's ledger account, showing that the debt is in the hands of the 
collector. A second card will be written out bearing the debtor's 
name and the date when the debt was incurred; this will be placed 
in the diary drawer in the division for the current day. When any 
Bum ie received on account, the amount must be written on the debtor's 
alphabetical card by the ledger clerk. 

It will thus be seen that the collector has to deal each day only 
with those debtor^ whose memorandum cards are in the divisioDa 
in the second drawer referring to that day. 

As each case is dealt with, a note to that effect will be made in 
ink on the card in the first drawer, and the date when the next appli- 
cation for payment should be made will also be entered in ink. The 
memorandum card should then be placed forward under the proper 
day in the follow-up file. 

2. When, from any pressure of work, any card in the follow-up 
file cannot be dealt with on the proper c^y, it must be put ahead to 
the next day. Under no circumstances may it be put forward more 
than a single day. 

3. Each collector will receive monthly statements of debts placed 
in his hands. When he receives his statements, he should at onoe 
look through the card cabinet to find the records corresponding with 
hie statements. He should then dictate suitable letters to the debtors, 
or mark upon each statement, in pencil, the number of one of the 
series of form letters used in soliciting payments. The statements 
should then be banded to a typist for copying. At the same time, 
particulars of the letter written to the debtor must be noted on the 
printed card, and the memorandum card, in turn, must be placed in 
the proper division, to come up when the case is next to be attended to. 

Tlie typist should look at the diary drawer each morning, write all 
letters not requiring special attention and put them before the col- 
lector for his signature. 

4. When a debt is finally written off as irrecoverable, the card 
must be numbered and particulars entered in a bad debts register, in 
which will also be noted the authority from the audit department 
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Written Instnie- giving pennission for writing the debt off. All eoirespOQdence 
tloM are meet- connected with the collection is kept in alphabetical order in lett^ 
sary to maks files separate from the general files. When a collection is made or 

any ehangaa In the account written off, the correspondence is fastened togetiier, 
the routine numbered to correspond with the bad debts register, and filed for 

audit and credit purposes. The card covering the case is filed "dead" 

in a drawer reserved for complete cases. 
6. Unless there are special written instructions to the oontracy, 

given by the manager, the time between each effort at collection 

must not exceed two weeks. 

Instructions issued for the benefit of the ledger clerks 
are copied in the ledgers. They are as follows : 

1. No debts are to be reported orally to the collector. 

2. When any debt becomes overdue, the word "collector" is to be 
written in pencil in the ledger, close under the items overdue. At the 
same time, two cards are to be written out — a printed card bearing full 
particulars, and a plain one bearing the name of the debtor and the 
date when the debt originated. The printed card is to be placed by 
the ledger clerk in the alphabetical file. The second card is to be cUpped 
to a statement and handed to the collector. 

3. When any debtor remits, after his account has been placed in 
a collector's hands, the ledger clerk must at once note on the card, in 
the "results" column, the date and the amount paid; and he must 
also erase the word "collector" from the ledger page. 

4. Monthly statements for those debtors' accounts marked 
"collector" are to be handed to the collector for immediate attention. 

ThiaDlan Efl5ciently handled, this system makes it possible for 

Bnablea one the manager of the concern to maintain complete control 

of the collection machinery without himself bearing the 
biirden of the many details incident to it. Hjg sources 
of control are as follows : 

1. The alphabetical list of debtors, where he can find out if oollec- 
tion letters are going out on schedule. 

2. The follow-up or "diary" file, where it is possible for bim to 
see at a single glance appronnaately how many ctirds are unattended 
to, and what proportion of debts ha^ proved to be slow in collection 
or are particularly old. 

3. The ledger in which all old accounts are marked "collector." 
Complete lists of debts which have exceeded the "standard of 

credit," sent in twice each year by the branch offices, make it a simple 
matt^ for the home office to control collections in branch offices as 
well as at home. The lists are inepared by junior clerks, who go 
strdght through the alphabetical file and ejcbact all details that are 
requued for the report on the day following the close of each half 
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year. Sometimes, upon receipt of these lists, application for payment rt Is now pot- 
is made direct from the head ofSce, if that method seems lilcely to slbla to "know" 
bring in the money. tho ruulti six 

months sarller 

A few da^ later, the majutger at the head office pre- than boiora 
pares a list of all old debts in r^ard to which special 
instructions should be given the branch managers. 

The information obtauied by this system is nearly six 
months in advance of what could be obtained by ordi- 
nary methods, and it has, therefore, been found of enor- 
mous value to the manage as a means of control. It 
does away entirely with a difficulty common to many 
concerns, namely, that the lists of overdue accounts are 
80 badly out of date, and refer to such very old debts, 
that they become useless except as instructions to the 
mani^ers to place these accounts as a whole in a lawyra's 
hands. 

Summed up briefly, the merits of the system are these: 
The manager is put in touch with debts as soon as they 
remain uncollected over an unusual period; he can see at 
a glance whether the collection of debts is being regularly 
attended to, even though the whole of the work is dele- 
gated to a special department; and it prevents a great 
majtoity of tjie debts from becoming so old that they are 
practically outlawed. Losses in this concern, due to bad 
debts, are no longer the serious menace that they were 
before this system was installed. 

The credit maiu^r of an instalment house says that Thore'a a lot of 

his records and^tatistics show exact collection conditions ?!!Sl'!.2IlIl!!lIr 
, ., ... witn inmiiMni 

m every one of the concern s sales territories. taiM 

"We sell nationally," says he, "on instalments, and have 
both 'open' and 'secured' accounts. We have numerous 
branches, which are permitted to handle collections up to 
a certain point. All accounts, however, are referred to 
the main office as soon as they become 30 days past due. 

"The record that shows us most clearly the general 
condition of our collections is a graph. It gives us a 
month-by-month picture of three facts that are important 
for ua to know. These facts are shown by different- 
colored lines on the graph, as follows: 

1. The percentage of sales-ledger cash collected, to the balance 
remaining on the books. That is, the total amount of money ooUeoted 
in the regular course of busineaa on "open" accounts. 
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PIOUKB 157: The way thia fbnn is uMd home tenitoiet. Tfaia givea the general ofSce 

la deacribed in detail on page 28S. It ihowi a line on buaineaa oooditioDa over the country 
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FIOURB 158: Perhapa a cuatomer's credit provided Dot only for the uaiuil ocdit infor- 

card like thia one win •ervc your need* besL mation and ratings but for a tynopm of the 

It ia dedgned for uae in a fcjder, in which it dealinBi the concern baa bod with the cua- 

can be fastened by paper staples. Space ia tamer, and keeps it ready for instant use. 
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2. The percsntf^ of accounts 30 days past due, to the total 
Bales-ledger balance outetanding. 

3. The percentage of delinquent bills receivable ("secured" 
accounts) to the total amount of bills receivable outstanding. 

"As I stated, these figures are worked out in the form 
of a graph, bo that the end of each month we know 
exactly how our results for the present year compare 
with ^e results secured in previous yeara. 

"We can tell where the weak spots are, and we know 
in what directions we need to put forth our greatest 
efforts toward collections. Naturally, also, the graph is 
interesting and helpful to us in our credit work. 

"Even more important, however, from the credits 
point of view, is the tabulation of collection statistics by 
branches. A sample of this record is shown in Figure 1 57. 
It is sufficiently 1m^ to contain the record of each branch 
for a period of five years. The balance due and uncol- 
lected at the first of the month is shown, and next comes 
the figure showing the amount and percentage of this 
uncollected balance that is secured by the collection 
department during the month. 

"This record also shows the amount of money that is 
30 days past due, and the relation — in percentage form 
— that tiuB figure bears to the total amount outstanding. 
Finally, we tabulate the total numb^ of accounts, and 
the number of accounts that are 30 and 90 days past due. 

"One record of this sort is kept for each month of the 
year. Figures showing a condition worse than that of 
the same month of the previous year are entered in red, 
so that sore spots become evident at once. 

"Naturally, our credit work is also greatly helped by 
these figures, because we are doubly careful in passing 
accounts in any locality where collections are proving 
difficult. 

"Another simple record which we keep is along much 
the same line, and has been very helpful. This record is 
kept by branches and states. TerritorieB are allotted to 
our branches along state lines, so it is easy to keep the 
figures. 

"We show, first of all, the total amount of money out- 
standing at each branch and in each state; then the 
amount ih&t is delinquent in each case, and, finally, the 
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relation of this figure to the total amount outstanding. 

"These figuree are helpful in credit mRlring in the same 
way as the record described above. They are also indica- 
tive of where it is necessary for us to exert ourselves most 
in making collections. 

"We find that these records are sufficient as guidee. 
Their cfnnpilation takes very little time at the end of 
each month, and with the figures before us we have a 
clear pictiue of our work and the comparative conditions 
in every one of our territories. 

"More records would only confuse us. We have, in 
fact, tried drawing up several difTerent kinds of statistics 
in addition to those I have described; but we have found 
that money may easily be spent in this way which does 
not show returns. So we find it beet to confine ourselves 
to these. 

"In connection with credits, we keep a monthly record 
showing the nimiber and amount of orders canceled and 
declined. The latter figure is given in detail to indicate 
how much has been declined by the general sales depart- 
ment, and how much by the credit department. This is 
helpful in showing up any unusual conditions which 
should be remedied, and it shows where to go to apply 
the remedy. 
A Mdsr for _ "These records I have described are very simple and 

can be compiled at little cost by any concern. For us, 
they have been definitely helpful in collectii^ our money 
to better advantage, and in advancing credit more 
inteUigently." 

In the opinion of an Illinois manager, systematic 
arrangement of information about customers is essential 
for the credit man who handles a large mma.ber of accounts, 
if he is to pass on each order quickly. To keep his own 
files clear of dead material, and show him at & glance 
the latest report on the financial condition of any c\i»- 
tomer, he has devised the folder (Figure 158). 

Each Bap of the folder has a tab punched with holes 
in which paper fasteners can be inserted. Papers which 
it is essential to keep permanently are attached to the 
left flap. Ordinary records such as requests for payment 
and adjustment letters are attached to the other flap and 
are destroyed as a unit at the end of six months. 
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Every customer is allotted one folder. His name and 
address are written on the face in the space designated. 
Spaces, also, are provided below to show the credit limit 
which has been set for the customer, the estimated amount 
of his annual budnees, the bank or banks through which 
he deals, and whether or not he will pay edght drafts 
drawn on him. 

The three columns under the word "statement" are 
filled in anew at the first of each month, and they indi- 
cate the exact condition of the customer's account. 
They show the total of bills falling due, as well as of bills 
that should have been paid, and tjie sum of both columns 
represents the total of the statement sent to the cus- 
tomer. The credit man thus has before him on the face 
of the folder itself enough information to pass or reject 
most orders. For special cases, further hiformation is 
filed inside the folder. 

The credit and collection department of a western 
company uses a geographical filing system. This concern 
does a national instalment business and sells to small 
retailera, many of whose stores are constantly changing 
hands. Accounts with these customers run from one to 
three years, according to the terms of sale, and each 
correspondence folder is apt to become bulky and hard 
to handle before the period is up. 

To facilitate reference, the department has resorted 
to the practice of abstracting all correspondence with 
customers. A year ago the collection men were almost 
never even with their work. Their desks were cluttered 
with folders which had to be gone thraugh before letters 
four, five, or six days old could be handled intelligently. 

Abstracting has completely ovai»me the difficulty. 
Today, collection and credit correspondence is handled 
promptly, and replies are iisually mailed the same day 
a letter is received. A card is used which was designed 
especially for this service. The face of the card contains 
space for all the details of the contract with the cus- 
tomer. The reverse side is filled in by the clerk who 
does the abstracting. Carbons of all letters come to 
him before they go to the files. 

In performing his wcn-k, he uses many symbols and 
abbreviations which are commonly understood in the 
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department. The T coliimn on the card means "to" 
and the F column "from." The letter A in the F 
column indicates a report received from an attorn^ 
about the customer whose name is on the card. The 
date of the letter is shown, and a brief summary of ite 
contents is given in the colimm at the right. 

If the letter A, in the case just mentioned, had & circle 
drawn around it, thia would show that an enclosure 
came with the attorney's report. If the date were cir- 
cled, it woiild indicate thiat the communication was a 
telegram. Other abbreviaticns along the same line 
make it possible to transfer a great deal of infonnation 
to this card in very small space. 

The entire history of the mail relations of the company 
with the customer, in fact, is shown on this one card; 
and in a given case the collection man knows exactly how 
to proceed, insofar as the previous correspondence can 
tell him. Of course, if it becomes necessary at any time 
to refer to the actual letters, they are available, just as 
they formerly were; but as a rule, the cards are sufficient 
for all purposes. » 

There should also be a suggestion for credit managers 
in the way a Chicago bank keeps its credit files. 

One strong feature of this bank's system is that the 
credit information is so kept as to be easily and quickly 
available. Another strong feature is its apparent adapt- 
ability to any line of business. 

This bank keeps information on more tium 250,000 
accounts complete to the last day of the preceding month. 
A simple system of printed forms is used, and the forms 
are filed for quick rdference. Formerly assistant cashiers 
handled certain groups of its customers — dividing them 
alphabetically; now the accounts are classified by indus- 
tnes and professions. So successful has this system 
proved that it has never been altered, in spite of an 
enormous increase in the number of accounts. 

In the classification adopted, six arbitrary divisions 
are made. Related industries and professions are put 
in each division. Division C, for example, includes 
concerns making or handling agricultural implements, 
buggies, automobiles and other vehicles, iron and steel 
products, lumber and furniture, and manufacturing and 
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FIGURE 159: Each cuatomer has « folder concern has had with the cuitomer as well aa 

ofhiiown in the (UeaofthU credit num. The the credit ratings, and other •pedal infonna- 

two fonni shown are kept in the folder, and tion. Other pertinent data such as letter* and 

fpvt a synoptis of the business dealings the reports are also kept ready in the folder. 
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FIGURB 160: This graph watches ftuctua- increase without a corresponding rite in 

tion« in accounts and bill* receivable. The "salct," the curve slopes upward and it's « 

curves ahow the radoa between collections signal for ■ closer check on coUectioni, as 

andsales. When theantountofreceivables" you readily understand from the graphs. 
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TESTED COLLECTION ROUTINE 

sundries. Division E ia the "eat and drink" class. 
It includes groceries, drugs, produce, commission and 
eold storage, liquors, brewers and brewers' supplies, 
tobacco, restaurants, bakeries and hotels. 

Each of the six diviaons is in charge of a vice-president 
and an assistant cashier, who make careful study of the 
markets in their particular, field. They are thug able to 
judge soundly of the business methods of their patrons, 
and frequently give advice which saves both bank and 
customer money. 

In the general index file there is a small card for every 
account, both open and closed, with condensed, complete 
information regarding the individual, firm, or corporation 
now or formerly doing business with the bank. 

A Chicago wholesale house recently had occasion to 
inquire into the standing of a retail hardware dealer named 
Richards, who had named this bank as a reference. The 
sales manager telephoned to the bank's credit department 
manager, who turned to his alphabetically arranged index 
file in the cabinet beside his desk and from, it took the 
general index card which had been made out for Richards. 
In less than a minute he knew when the prospective 
ciistomer of the wholesaler opened his account, the size 
of his deposit, who his guarantors were, his average 
balance, the maximum amount borrowed, and other 
information which indicated in what esteem the bank 
held him. With these facts in mind he could frame his 
general reply to the wholesaler carefully, and still preserve 
his confidential relations with the depositor. 

In case the wholesale house had inquired about the 
detfuls of some particular transaction in which it was 
concerned the credit manager could simply have glanced 
at the key letter stamped on the index card and turned 
to the proper division file. This key letter might be A, 
B, C for one of the active account divisions; or it 
might be R, indicating agency reports; F, a closed 
account; or X referring to the miscellaneous file. 

In just this way more than 200 personal and telephone 
inquiiiee are handled easily and quickly every d^. 

Files in the o^t department of another bank are 
organized to furnish all the necessary information with 
the least possible delay to everybody concerned. 
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Howeolora It is imperative that ihe files tell the facts quickly, 

help one crtdlt as the credit department is constantly being called upon 

"""■•' to give credit facts about present or prospective users of 

the bank's services. To get these facts quickly, colored 

pencils have been brought into service. Whenever a 

letter or report indicates facts about an individual, 

which are favorable from the bank's cre(Ut point of view^ 

that portion of the letter is underscored wil^ a blue 

pencil. In like manner, when tmfavorable credit facta 

tiun up in a letter, they are underscored with a red pencil. 

By running through a folder in which letters have been 

80 marked, it is possible to gain some idea as to the credit 

character of the person or firm in question, mmply by 

noting which color predominates. Further, the salient 

points can be picked out from a mass (rf irrelevant matter 

with the least possible delay. 

Rwllittlinor The same idea is carried still further in a special 

'•■'•••' "suspense" file, which is kept entirely separate from the 

other cabinets and contains only the folders of persona 

or firms whose solvency is in question. Gete, the folden 

themselvea are red. ^ 

In handling accoimts, the ofiicers in the bank usually 
call for the complete fold^ on every case. When one of 
these red "suspense" folders is laid on his desk, ibe 
officer knows at once that transactions with this account 
must be watched with great care. 

There is another complete system for watching colleo- 
tions in either the large or the small office. It is described 
by the man who designed and uses the system. It saves 
dollars and time in collecting money for him and should 
help you in the same way. 
Thlatyitwn "About two years ago," he says, "I was placed in 

*"""' charge of the credits of over 4,000 customera. I soon 

concluded that information not properly compiled and 
easy of access was of little, if any, value. It was up to me 
to make it so, and I finally perfected a system that is 
edmple and inexpensive to operate — a system where all 
credit information is instantly available. It gives a com- 
plete individual history of each of the several thousand 
customers on our books. 

"The following, I have found, covers practically every- 
thing that the credit manager needs to know about the 
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customer. And all of the data, listed on both ^des of a Tan vital heb 
card 8 by 11 inches, make up my syBtwn. The 10 olaasi- *• «*•"* "»"« 
ficationBare: mMilmow 

1. hst and present ratings as reported by the commercial ageociea. 

2. Total amount of business received each season, the name of 
the saleaman, terms, and the amount of each order. 

3. How the customer pays others from vhom he buys. 

4. Whether or not claims are placed against the customer, 
frequently, for collection, through the commercial agencies. 

6. Whether we have ever been obliged to threaten suit or to 
take more drastic action in collection of an account, and if so, the steps 

that were neceesary. 

6. Credit information from outside sources. 

7. Amount outstanding, past due, from last collection letter. 

8. Special reports from commercial agencies. 

9. <>edit limit. 

10. Whether or not ratings are high enough so that account is 
covered by credit insurance. 

"A special folder for each customer's account contuna 
copies of statements and of letters relative to the account, 
and also the information card. A 12-drawer vertical 
filii^ cabinet holds all the folders. Ten of the drawers 
contain the folders of customers who owe us nothing. 
One A to Z 40-diviaion set of guide cards is distributed 
among the 10 drawers, and back of each guide a card 
index with names alphabetically and numerically airai^ed 
shows the number of each particular folder. 

"The other two drawers, my 'live collection file/ * t$ttM iWi 
contain folders of past due accoimts. Each day, when I for the eolieetion 
receive the remittance vouchers, I go through this file """ 
and take out the folders of customers who have paid. 
Thus at any time I can safely write again to the customers 
whose folders are in the 'live collection file,' aa I know 
positively that their checks are not already In the hands 
of the bookkeeper. 

"The face of the card shows the name of the customer, 
his credit limit, and his credit rating as r^>orted by the 
conunercial agencies. It also shows the dates, terms, and 
amounts of all orders and the names of the salesmen who 
took them. 

"When orders are reodved from the sales department, 
a clerk takes the corresponding folders out of tike file. 
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KBBplngtraek places the ordfflB iiifdde and brings them to me. By 
of ttie crtdK looking at the card, present and past ratings are before 
"" ' me for comparison. I know the amonpt of business 

usually received each season and if the customer's credit 
is limited. I know whether or not orders have already 
been passed up to this limit, and if I ^ain wish to look 
at special reports, as they are filed in the folder, I have 
them li^t before me to analyze. 

"The total amount of business for each seascm is 
recorded in red ink. These totals in red stand out plainly 
and it is easy to compare the business for the d^erent 
seasons. And, if an order is received for an amoimt out 
of all proportion to that particular concern's previous 
business and financial responsibility, it prompte me to 
investigate further before passing the order through for 
^pment. 
Whyitiiim- "All ratings as ^ven by the commercial agencies are 

portant to havo looked up anew and recorded on the cards at the b^;;inning 
~ ' of each season. Even though a customer may fail to give 

us any business for several seasons, ratings and other 
data, ii received, are recorded just the same. Then when 
we do get an order, we know, by referring to the card in 
the folder, whether or not the customer is as good as 
formerly. 

"This information has proved of great value many 
times. For instance, suppose David Harcher, who has 
been a good customer for three or four seasons, suddenly 
transfers bis business to some competitor. We occasioQ- 
ally note through clearing house reports that his paying 
record with other firms is not so good as formerly. Later, 
claims appear in the paper issued weekly by our agency. 
This may continue until Harcher no loiter bears even a 
fair name with the trade. All this information, aa well 
as his ratings each season, has been kept up to the 
minute on our cards. 

"Then some fine day Harcher sends in an order, a 
nice fat one, as of -old. It woiild hardly be necessary 
at such a time to go to the expense of getting special 
retorts, for I would know instantly that Harcher is tiying 
to do one of two things; to get ready for a failure or to 
buy from us because his credit is getting so poor that 
he finds it next to impossible to get credit elsewhere. 
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"A lecord of clearing house reports and of the pro- Soma outridt 
cedme neceBsary in collecting the accounts occupies the "j^^ *• 
QMkce on the back of the card. "**" 

' ' Each week we receive a clearing houae report, covering 
about 200 names, showing how our merchants — they 
happen to be fiuiiiture dealers— are paying other concerns 
from whom they buy. Almost every f urmtiu<e dealer in 
t^e United States is traced at least once a season, and 
mOTe often, If requested by a subscriber. If a clearing 
house report shows that t^ concerns admit that James 
Skidgley, one of our customers, discounts his bills, the 
date of the report is tabulated on the card and the figure 
10 placed in the coliunn. 

"A weekly paper sent out by our commercial agency 
lists all business changes during the past week. The 
names of all dealers on whom claims have been placed 
with them for collection and all other information 
bearing on the credit responsibility are also ^ven. All 
claims for collection reported by the agency against any 
customer of ours are tabulated on the customer's card 
under the heading, 'Placed for Collection.' 

"It often happens, where a customer does not pay At«tt«doHlu 
until written several times or suit is threatened, that in a JjJjSl'oJjdit**" 
comparatively short time the folder gets so congested euu 
•mih carbon copies of collection letters that it is necessary 
to transfer a portion of them. The ordinary routine 
letters are of no particular consequence, but if suit has 
been threatened, attorney's drafts sent, or if the account 
ia given to an attcHiiey, the correspondence is valuable. 
Unless I have the time myself to go over every copy and 
retain just the ones wanted, much valuable information 
might be lost. However, by having a cleork keep 
a reccfltl under the space reserved for 'drastic action,* 
of ^ttos where suit has been threatened, the copies 
in the folder can be transfored at any time." 
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CHAFTEB XX 
HOW THE OFFICE CAN HELP SELL 

OffiM rwordi fT^HE saleB manager for s baking powder manu- 

(hat hBip saiB*- I facturer says that he has 70 bookkeepers to handle 

""' ■*■ the records of 100 salesmen. That is not literally 

true, of course, because not all of the 70 are bookkeepers, 

but it is strictly correct to say that 70 people are used to 

keep records for 100 salesmen. 

Few Gonoems, of course, would be warranted in having 
proportionately as great a force of clerical help to handle 
sales records, but the idea back of it is sound; namely, 
to pye the salesmen all the assistance possible from the 
office. This can be done if there is only one salesman on 
tiie road and one man in the office. 

Elven with 70 clerks this sales manager feels that he is 
not oversupplied with records. Selling costs witik his 
firm have not gone up — that is, net selling costs. If 
anything, they are shghtly lower than they were five 
years ago. Volume accounts for the decrease, and it is 
f (H* the purpose of getting the volume that he has so many 
office people watching the work of the salesmen. 

This volume has been attained through intensive 
selling methods. To practice these methods successfully 
accurate records had to be kept, and attention had to be 
(pven to details. Hence, the seemingly large force in tim 
office to back up the salesmen in the field. 

This concern's records b^in with the salesman himsdf . 
His daily report sheet is made out with a great deal of 
care, as many details are called for on it. Yet it is so 
arranged that it enables him to enter these detfuls with- 
out much difficulty. 

Every dealer in the country who can handle the goods 
is on the office list. Territories are so arranged that the 
salesmen will call on every one of these dealers on an 
average of three timee a year. Quotas are set not only 
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for every territory, but for every district, state, county, 

town, and dealer. ___^ 

Quotas are based on population. The concern estimates J[J|^ "" '"" 
how many cans of baking powder should be used in a year 
by each group of 100 people; and on this basis figures the 
total consumption of baking powder in the country. 
The share of the budness the company diould get ia 
figured from this data. Worked out in detail it shows 
the amount which should be sold to every dealer in every 
territory. 

Saleemoi are routed very carefully and must not 
deviate from tiie prearranged plan, except in tmusual 
cases. "Diey must try to see every dealer personally. 
In cases where they are not able to see the dealer himself, 
they are required to report the exact circumstances 
which prevented them from seeing him. This plan ^vee 
a complete hold on all possible sales of baking powder. 

The salesmen are backed up by two experienced corre- 
spondents in the home office. These correspondents have 
at hand all the data regarding dealers on whom the 
salesmen could not call, or to whom they were unable to 
sell goods. They spend their entire time writing personal 
sales letters. The results of this second process of covering 
territories with a fine-tooth comb are splendid. Each of 
these correspondents makes more sales in the couise of a 
year than any one of the men in the field. 

The daily report form which is tised by the salesmen TiMnhtmu'i 
is shown in Figure 161. In the group of colimma under rwortiitht 
the word "sales," the actual transactions of the day are SKwJtam*"' 
recorded. In the three columns that follow the salesman 
enters in the proper places the brands of products which 
are first, second, and third best sellers in each merchant's 
store. The final column enables him to report any cases 
where he could not make a sale. He can give his informa- 
tion very briefly and the correspondent knows about what 
kind of a letter to write in order to line up the merchant 
for possible sales. 

(hi t^e back of this report sheet the salesman adds 
information of interest to the advertising department. 
He notes exactly what kind of assistance he gave to this 
department in connection with the advertising of huli* 
vidua! merchants. 
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FIGURE 161; The salesmen send in a report interest to the advertinnK department ia 

lilce this daily. It records aoles, the line* that writtcnon the back of the report, and the aixe 

•re telling best in each store and explanations of each prospect'* store is indicated by means 

of failure! to make sales. Information of of a piedetermincd sienoli as you can sec 



FIGURE 161: Ai a check-up on a Mlesman's are listed and every call and special infbmta- 

work this report has been found valuable by tion is entered. This card not only shows tlse 

ene concern. Eadi salesman has a card on .i-air. >.f t-K» jitf^.r^* tMi* .* trtu thr mnn^j— 

whidi each of the prospects assigned to him bow much work the salesman does eadi day. 
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The salesmen, of course, are instructed to cooperate Howaxpensa 
with the dealers wherever they can by distributii^ hSSSi^*™ 
devices that will help the sale of the company's product, 
and also by suggesting window trims, methods of display, 
and the like. It is essential that the advertisii^ depart- 
ment should keep in touch with this work. The salesman's 
report makes it possible to do so. 

Expense accounts are also turned in daily by the 
salesmen. Here, as in the daily report of sales, it is easy 
for them to record the facts wldch are wanted so that the 
office can quickly summarize the expense. 

Each week every salesman receives a new expense book. 
It is convenient in size and he can easily slip it into a 
coat pocket. Cblumna provide sp^ice in which he can 
enter, without unnecessary writing, what he has spent 
money for in the company's interest. On the stub he can 
record the total daily amount. At the back of the 
expense book is a space in which he is reqiiired to enter a 
complete summary of his sales for the week, itemized by 
dealers. 

In the office a clerk makes a summary of sales for each Knowtng how 
salesman every month and writes it on a card. Each of ^^ »«i««nwn 
these cards contains the report of all the salesmen in one 
state. In addition to giving their record for the month 
of the current year, it also gives their record for the 
same month in the previous year. 

The office makes a somewhat more elaborate sales 
summary at the end of each year. This form shows the 
salesman's quota for the year, his sales for the current 
year, and the previous year, the details of each trip, 
shipments for the year, and the open contracts outstand- 
ing at the end of the year. This information is given for 
each town in the various territories. The sales raanager 
can very quickly check up on each salesman in comparison 
with the previous year and see whether he has fallen 
below or exceeded his former record. 

By statistics which show where the sales on different Kaaptng tab on 
lines bulk, it is possible to concentrate selling strength ttewieamen'a 
on t^oee thies which are weak in certain territories. 
This record also affords an excellent means of keeping 
tab on the efficiency of salesmen. A simple method of 
getting such a reconi at a small cost is indicated by the 
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card which has been used for several years by a western 
sales manager. 

Each customer is represented in the files by one of 
these cards. Tlie amount of his purchases for each class 
<rf merchandise, omitting the odd cents, is enta«d ev^y 
month in the space designated for that purpose. If the 
quantity of purchasea is desired, rather than their doUais- 
and-cents value, this figure may be substituted, llie 
total amoimt of purchases of ail kinds for the month 
is calculated from these figures and entered in the lower 
rightrhand column xmder the heading "total." 

At the end of three months the various items are 
totaled for the first quarter's biisiness, and the sum is 
written in with red ink. Since these amounts are intended 
for comparative use by the sales manager in planning his 
advertiEung and handling his salesmen, credits are not 
entered, the figures recorded beii^ net sales. The 
totals of all the cards should, therefore, be slightly more 
than the total of the sales account of the bookkeeping 
department. Records for three years are placed on 
one side of the card, while the reverse nde contains the 
next following three years. In this way a compact 
record for six years is kept. 

A quick way of actually entering the figures is to file 
an extra copy of the bills behind each card. At the end 
of the month these memoranda for each customs are 
totaled by classes and the results are transferred to the 
cards. The bills are then removed from the file. In cases 
where they are very numerous it is often better to analyze 
them for each customer daily and enter the figures upon 
a sheet of paper filed for that purpose behind the card. 
At the end of the month the columns on this sheet are 
totaled by a machine and transferred to the propw 
place upon the card. 

The customer's record, printed on white cardboard 
is clashed by towns and arranged alphabetically in tJie 
file under these divisions in each case. Other cards of 
exactly the same design but printed in different colors 
stand at the head of each important divtsitni and sum- 
marize its contents. To a buff card, for instance, are 
transfored the totals of all items on the customers' cards. 
This buff ticket, tiierefore, ^ves a comparative statement 
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FIGURE 164: Perhaps this doea not look electric cables. With thla map he can tell 

lilie B map, but it is. The contract manager what aectioiu can carry a greater load and 

of an electric lighting company has it in his should be canvassed, and which sections are 

office to show him the arrangement of his loaded to capacity and should be let alone. 
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FIGURE 165: A folder and a card supply they can alao carry infonnatian if desired, 

all the records this sales nuuiaser needs. The All correspondence is kept in the folder filed 

cards, one to each customer, are used prin- under the customer's name. A record of all 

cipally as tickler* for the follow-up, although mailings is kept on the comer of the folder. 
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of the total sales of each class of merchandise sold in the 
town or city comprising that division, as well as the total 
sales for all kinds of merchandise in that town. Reference 
to data is expedited, also, by having the towns for each 
ealea territory arranged alphabetically. The control card 
for each territorial division, showing sales by classes and 
total sales, is of salmon color. All spaces at the top of 
these are left blank except that in which the salesman's 
name appears. 

Blue cards placed in front of these various groups or 
divisions summarize the total business of all the salesmen 
throughout the state. Finally, a green card is placed at 
the front of the file and on this is recorded the entire 
sales of the company. 

All ordinal entries are made on the customer's white 
cards. An adding machine is used to total these figures 
for each town and get the smmnary for the buff cards. 
The totals of the buff tickets are added up to furnish 
the figures for the salesman's salmon>colored card, and 
each of these combined give in turn the total for the blue 
card, representing the entire business in the state. Lastly, 
the blue tickets are suounarizad for the one green card 
givii^ the entire sales of the company. By using a vertical 
file and an adding machine, the amount of work involved 
in making these totals is slight. 

The system enables the sales manager to take off Seeing la tht 
comparative records quickly, and secure practically any ^ J'*!' •* 
kind of information desired. By running throu^ the ajf^'* '"''" 
key cards, for instance, and collecting just the facts 
desired, towns, territories, or states may be compared 
for total sales or for sales on particular lines of goods. 
In planning a sales-building campaign, information of 
this kind, filed in shape for easy reference, is extremely 
valuable. 

"In our compai^" says a sales manager, "we are 
fond of 'visualizing' everything. We used to have a 
vast map in the office — a r^ulation conventional map, 
geographically correct — upon which were colored tacks, 
each representing a live agency for oitr product. You 
have seen these, and you know they are always clotted 
in the East, while the spaces in the extreme West are 
sparsely flecked with a few lonely outposts. They always 
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PIGURB 166: The state* look badl^ out of b on a baais of populatkm thii map •howi at 

proportian in thii mapi because thrir rize has a glance how many states cadi man should 

been determined by population instead of by have if he is to have an even break in gettlnc 

area> Snoe one fair way to allot ter ri tories buriaess. It's a mighty big office selling help. 
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FIQURE 167: This dmple card easily holds With these cards before him, it's easy for the 

one man's detiJJcd expense account for a office man to tell iriiich snlmnan is the beat 

whole week togetlier with his sales fbr eadi investment for the coacem. Cards arc filed 

day, and also the total expense for the week, in a looaeleaf binder, and kept dose at band. 
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look unbalanced, those mapsi The disparity between Where onirnary 
populations East and West makee them so. Ouib was like J'ijf''?"' ""'* 
all the rest — bo much so that the preddent accused me "*" 

of having put all selling effort in the East to keep down 
traveling expenses and make a brilliant showing where 
the directors mainly lived. 

'"And you know,' he declaimed, 'an even national 
distribution is what we must have because our advertising 
is wholly in national magazines — and what's the use of_ 
advertising in the West when our agencies are scarce as 
hen's teeth there?' 

"I told him our distribution rigidly followed the density 
of population both East and West. But the betacked 
chart on the wall, bristling with sjonbols of agencies in 
New England and the Empire State, so pitifully poor in 
them beyond the Mississippi, was too stroBQ iii ocular 
appeal. He persisted in his criticisms. 

"Luckily I had heard of a new map known as the — tMsonedid 
'control map,' and a copy of this was now before his eyes. *• '"** 
It is shown in Figure 166. 

'"What on earth have you there?' he asked. 'That ia 
the strai^est map I ever saw. You have got New York 
and Pennsylvania swelled up, Florida reduced to a button. 
The Great Lakes are hanging midway between the 
Atlantic and the Pacific instead of being far to the east, 
vrbere they belong. As for the Far West it is squeezed up 
untfl a little more would eliminate Montana, Idaho, 
and the other states below them alti^ether.' 

'"That map,' I replied, 'showshowourcovntry would 
look if the size of the states corresponded to their 
population.' 

"He bent over it with renewed interest. 

'"Surely,' he protested, 'the states west of the Missis- 
sippi River are not so inconsiderable in population as this? ' 

" 'Surely they are,' I returned, and showed him the last 
census report. He quickly verified the accuracy of the 
map not only for the far western states but for others 
that had stiired his disbelief. 

"'Hxun!' he mused, 'I never before reaUzed the Howtortiow 
immense importance of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, "" 
Indiana, and Illinois. That belt comee near being half 
of the United States!" 
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'"You know,' I said, 'that we aim to have one strong 
agency in the center of every group of 500,000 people in 
this country? Now, each one of these big dots r^n«eents 
Buch an agency. We have, for example, seven agencies in 
Massachusetts and eight agencies in Texas. In Montana 
we have only one, while in New Jersey, as of course you 
Imow, we have five. 

" 'Bear in mind, please, that each state on this contn^ 
map is shown, not in its true size, but in the relative aiie 
its population entitles it to. That is why PennsylTaniK 
dwarfs scantily peopled Texa£, and why other unnatural 
proportions appear. In other words, we have a map 
where, if the actual population waa made visible by a dot 
for each human being, there would be an absolutely 
uniform gray tint produced over the whole by such dots. 
Is it not so?' 

"He admitted that it was so." 

"'Consequently,' I continued, 'when, as in this case, 
you see our ^ency-dots spread over the whole continent 
with perfect evenness, it is proved that our distribution 
facilities are impartially good for the nutm^ manu- 
facturer in Connecticut, the cowboy in Texas, the 
congressman in the District of Columbia and the potato 
fanner in Maine.' 

"The wonder about the 'control map' is that it was not 
devised loi^ ago. It is a step in that science of 'graphs' 
that enables a burdened manager, with a good stat- 
istician at his side, to see at a glance the most complex 
trade matters. If a publisher of magazines wants to 
make sure his circulation bureau covers the whole 
continent wi^out 'dead spots,' he has but to order a 
control map prepared. Uniformity of tint infallibly 
betokens uniformity of distribution, based on population. 
If, on the contrary, there are tmduly light or dark spots, 
at those places the circulation man has underdone or 
overdone his work. 
HjwHiBcon- "A manufactiirer of a specialty succeeded in establish- 

MMToniB ^8 small stocks, in care of trusty men, at San Francisco, 

branch offices Denver, Chicago, and Boston. These cities being about 
the same distance apart, geographically, he felt he was 
in position to fill orders promptly for the article, which 
was of a sort having strong popular demand. He soon 
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found that the Boeton man weis ovo^orked, while the Why graph* 
other agents, veritable gentlemen of leisure, handled less "Jj?" ''^'J^"' 
than half the total business among them. A control map than fliuraa 
was prociu«d and the four cities located upon it. He 
saw his mistake at once. The Boston depot was serving 
half of the coimtry. The other tiu"ee were dividing 
the business of a thinly settled but geographically immense 
territory. This is a single instance that shows how the 
map can prove useful in a variety of ways." 

Graphic charts of other kinds have been found helpful 
in visualizing conditions in many other sales departments 
in concerns located all over the coimtry. 

In ahnost every case wha« comparisons are desired, 
they brii^ out the important points more vividly than 
mere figures can. They keep facts from losing themselves, 
Also,' by showing tendencies at a glance, they save the 
time of wise business men who desire to make use of past 
performances when planning for the future. 

The sales manager of a small company in the West has Owb hIu mui- 
had great success with a graphic ch^ which keeps track JjlJ^hio'dMrt'" 
of the results obtained by his salesmen. The cost of 
keeping the graphic records is moderate. The information 
they supply is valuable for comparative purposes. This 
method is suf^estive and probably could be used profit- 
ably by many other mam^ers desiring a comparative 
record of the effectiveness of their men. 

As a part of his office equipment this sales mani^er 
uses a flat-top desk six feet loi^^ the top b^ng entirely 
covered by a piece of plate g^bss. The comparative 
chart is kept under this glass. 

A six-foot length of millimeter paper takes care of the 
records of twenty-seven salesmen. This sales manager 
finds that his needs are best served by having the chart 
arranged for a monthly record. If desired, the com- 
parisons could be made weekly, or for any other period 
— the only consideration is that the lor^a* the period, 
the longer must be the pap^", in order to display the same 
number of comparisons. 

In the column headed "number," a scale is printed 
which starts at zero and works upward, by even steps, 
to somewhat more than the mftTrimiitn number of calls 
possible per day. 



graphic diart 
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ntonfl the durt In the column headed "doIlarB," & scale starts at xero 

tatiwjob and works upward to a point about 50% higher than 

the average ^es of each man for a month. 

In the colunm at the foot of the page marked "average 
cost," a scale starts at zero and works up to a point 
higher than the maximum cost per call. 

The figures in these scale colimms depend, of course, 
upon the nature and quantity of business obtained, and 
are not shown here because they would not apply in other 
lines in precisely the same way, although it is easy enough 
to fit them to any business. 

The framework of the chart is drawn once each year. 
It shows graphically seven facts about every salesman. 
In the upper portion, the following items appear: 

1. Number of orders obtained: black line ^ 

2. Value of orders obtaiaed: black dotted lino 

3. Number of calb made: green line 

4. Aver^^ value per order: green dotted line. 

On the tower portion of the sheet, these facts are 
shown: 

1. Average cost per order (s^ary, comcussioa, and expsnses) 
black line 

2. Average cost per call : black dotted line 

3. Average c(»t per $100 of orders: green line. 

GetUni the data The time required to plot and draw these seven points 

for the graphs qq the one chart to show the records of twenty-seven 

salesmen is less than four hoiuB a month. 

To secure the information which goes on the sheet, 
each salesman is provided with a supply of postcards. 
He fills out one of these every day and mails it to the 
office. On it, in the convenient spaces it provides, he 
shows the number of calls he made during the day, the 
nimiber <^ orders he obtained and the value of them. 

When the cards are received at the office, the informa- 
tion each carries is transfored to the salesman's 
individxial summary and at the end of each month the 
figures on this form are totaled and the averages figured. 

The whole routine in connection with this plan does not 
represent more than two day?' work per month for a 
clerk. So it is obvious that a similar pl^ can be installed 
and operated at a low cost by ai^ mam^r. 
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CHECKING UP ON THE ADVERTISING 

HERE, told in his own words, is the story of a man How oi 
who was pven charge of a badly disorganized »••*•'' 
advertising department and organized it in short JUHjJJ 
order. He gives organization and records the credit for 
cutting the cost of the department to 1.6% of the sales 
instead of 2% as it had been. Of course your business 
may not be lai^ enough to warrant a separate department 
to handle advertisi:^. You may have to attend to it 
yourself. All the more reason then to try these methods, 
which have been proved. There should be no reason why, 
with quite obvious changes, they cannot be adapted to 
the needs of any business which advertises. 

"Let us consider the real advertising department as it 
was finally oi^anized," begins this man. "Keep in mind - 
the fact that we had to organize as we went, and produce 
a tremendous volume at the same time. We made plenty 
of false moves — we were human — but we started out with 
some pretty definite principles. And because they worked, 
I make bold to tell you that they will work in your 
department — whether it is small or big. 

"These fundamental principles which we discovered 
and laid down are about as follows: 

1. Definite written orders on each transaction 

2. PermaneDt records, properly grouped 

3. Division of labor (at least division of functions) 

4. Written standard practice instruction covering routiiM 
procedure 

6. Capable understudies 

6. Periodical analysis and report 

7. Satisfactory reward for the individual. 

"Keep them in mind and we'll come back to them later.' I^nt* 
You practice them to some extent or you aren't making " 
the most of your job. Now let's consider the machinery, 
atarUi^ with written orders and permanent records. 
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I "Take Brat tlie educational publicity work, or what 

* you might call the service section of the-department. We 
had a 'special service instruction sheet.' It told the 
power-fanning expert, or whoever did the work, how to 
write an article for a given pubhcation; to go somewhere 
and give a lecture; to edit the house Qi^an that numth, 
or to go about any othra- job. 

"These sheete ware numbered. One copy went into a 
numerical binder in my desk; one into a 'special sa^ce 
job envelop' in t^e record clerk's file; one to the 
workman. When he finished tiie job he made his report, 
noted the time and expense on his sheet, and turned it 
in to me with all collateral material. Eventually it all 
went into the record clerk's envelop. We had the basis 
for an accurate billing on work done for othra depart- 
ments. We had a continuous record of work in progress. 
And we had a permanent history for future reference. 

"Then there was an order sheet for each display 
advertisement, numbered and filed in the same way. 
It showed the advertisement number; the closing and 
publication dates; the territory and products affected; 
the campaign of which the advertisement was a part; 
the size of the advertisement; publications to be used; the 
producer (agency or department copy man); a slant on 
the copy and illustration; and the lapping date. 

"We used nearly 1,000 separate advertising orders 
the first year. Two thirds of them — for trade paper 
advertisements, mostly — were filed in our own copy 
section — the rest by the agency. But on every one of 
than we had a complete record of the time, the place, and 
the purpose. Our advertisement envelop held the type- 
writtai copy and proofs of the finished advertisement. 
The face of the envelop showed the costs. We didn't 
try to remember, nor guess, nor even suspect — ^we knew. 
spMiflcationt "Again, there was a job order for each piece of adver- 

*■" "IS^ *^^ tising literature. When a sales promotion manager came 
PwenaMt ^^ ^^j asked for a piece of literature, or a souvenir, or 
some display material, we made Him sit down and think 
it out with us. We set down rough specifications as to 
size, cost, posta^, quantity, distribution, product, copy, 
and illustration plan, and got his 0. K. Then we could 
work intelligently and to good results. 
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"The record clerk supplied the job and form numbers. 
The copy man's duplicate waa pasted in a folder, or a 
jacket. He kept all his material in tiie jacket instead of 
tying around loose. When he wasn't working on the job 
the jacket was euppoeed to be in the job envelop. And 
while the job waa progreasii^ the record clerk's envelop 
was accumulating purchase orders, coTrespondence, and 
the like, for a complete, permanent record. 

"The copy man workii^ on an advertisement or cata- 
log had to make a written requisition for the library 
or illustrative material he wanted. Red tape? Surely I 
But with as high as 100 advertisements and job orders 
out at once we had to know where was what, and the 
boys soon saw the point. When they didn't see it we had 
a heart-to-heart talk. 

"We locked up six finished copies of each job as we got 
through, and only the legal department could draw on 
thia reserve. Just another bit of caution that m^t save 
a trademark now and then, besides making it easier for 
succeeding generations of copy men to get along on the 
job without too many lawsuits. 

"lliere was a circulation work order for each job of 
direct mailing, coveing the material to be used; list 
circularized; details of matching, signing, sealing, and 
postage, and finally the report of time and costs to be 
filled out by the circulation forewoman and the record 
clerk. 

"Each girl in this section, by the way, made out a 
daily time sheet. This gave us exact cost records on jobs 
and efficiency records on the girls. More red tape, 
perhaps, but in 18 months we graduated 19 girls to 
better jobs downstairs as a result of our telltale figures. 

"There was an order blank for duplicating work, and 
the operator kept an envelop on each job. As a result, we 
made a nice profit out of other departments. We soon 
foimd out just where we could beat the printer and 
where we couldn't, and we choose our work accordingly. 

"There were, of course, purchase and shipping orders. 
We issued definite specifications to printed — one form 
for literature, and one for stationery and forms. Natu- 
rally we had written stock room records. Verbal orders 
didn't go, anywhere around the place. 



where red tape 
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"We got rid of buying the stationery and stOTing it, 
■ but first we cwrralled the compiling of it, including 
fonns, of course. We cut out about 20 special letterheads. 
We standardized dozens of lecher forms involving special 
non-stock binder sizes and unnecessary waste in cutting 
expensive stock. We elinunated dozens of unnecessary 
shades of coIot and kinds of stock, and enabled the local 
printers to lay in good reserves of standard papers with 
some assurance that they would be used. And we got 
much quicker delivery. 

"We did all this by imng a dummy specification sheet, 
made out in conference with the department head 
requesting the form. We got him to say 'yellow' and 
'about BO big,' and to leave the rest to us. llien we 
issued a r^ular specification sheet calling for a standard 
nze, we^t, and color. The purchasing department did 
the rest, all but keying the inevitable envelop. 

"Don't get the idea that all these orders and records 
were installed the day after New Year's. Every kink 
in the system grew out of some hair-raising muddle and 
was adopted in self-defense. Every time a row occurred 
that could be traced to a weakness in the system, we got 
the evidence together, consulted everybody involved, 
worked out a routine and forms, and set down in writing 
just how the thing should be handled afterward. 

"Thus developed our standard practice book. You 
may call it a rule book, a law bootc, a bible, a book of 
routines, a manual, or what not, but if you can run an 
adverting job without written standard practice instruc- 
tions of some sort you can b^n Monday morning to 
make yourself a better manager by writing it all down. 
Make every man, woman, or office boy that has individual 
responsibility write down just what he does.and just how 
he does it. Take these essays, edit ihem, see how they 
dovetail — or don't dovetail — then, with tlus picture 
before you, face the fact that your main grief is probably 
your own faiilt and not the fault of subordinates who are 
worldng at cross purposes at your direction. 

"There is no detail of operation too small (or your 
earnest attrition — once. You can profitably spend a half 
day, if necessary, in consultation with a l$6 office boy 
as to the best way for that boy to handle the details of 
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PIQURE 168: Thew two forma are all the needed about the masa«ne. The other fbrat 

reoorda tued by an advcrtinng man to watch keeps track of cuta. The cut itaelf ia pasted 

hit magaaine advertiaeoMnta. The larger on the card at the ri^t, and the infbrmatkia 

one pnmdea space for all tiie information ia noted at the left— a mi^ty handy form* 
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FIOURB 169: It often paya to keep pretty The column headings are left blank *o that 

doMtabon what "literature "has been lent they may be filled in to auit the needa of the 

to cuitomera and proq>ecta and idien It waa office aa they come up. There Is hardly any 

aent. That's «4iat thia simple card doea. limit to the way thiahelpfiil form can be uaed. 
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One decision his job. But after you've reached an agreement, and 
for 100 caeee considered the boy's functions in relation to the advertis- 
ing department, and to all other dc^>artments, you are 
criminally n^igent if you don't write it down where it 
can't get away. 

"Reduce that boy's job to writing and file it as a law 
that will give him supreme authority to run himself 
without direction and without interference. If you don't, 
you're not doiog your utmost to make responsible men 
out of those imder you. And you're not so good an 
executive as you might be. 

"One careful decision as to procedure can often be 
made to apply to a hundred cases. Make your decision 
with the consent of the governed, then make all hands 
stick to the letter of the law until you find a better way. 
How the stand- "The fmmy thii^ is that if you do insist on standard 
practice a staff soon gets to like it. It restricts action, 
of course — that is, action on hunches. But it also gives 
each individual absolute freedom of action within the 
limits of his job. It separates functions, makes decisions 
in advance, and greases the machinery until an oi^janiza- 
tion becomes practically self-managing. 

"As each procedure was adopted and written up, three 
copies were made. One was posted for three days on 
the bulletin board. One went into my book. The third 
was routed, and after each individual concerned had 
initiated it, this copy went into a master book kept by 
the record clerk. The bulletin board copy went into a 
third book, which was always at the disposal of the staff. 
When a man got off the track we had him — ^he couldn't 
plead ignorance of the taw. 

"Ctiangea and corrections went through the same 
routine. Orders and general pohcy information from 
downstairs went into the book as issued. If they con- 
flicted with our standard practice we raised the issue at 
once ; and I can say we got those conflicting orders changed 
more times than we changed ours. 

"Oiu" department grew very fast. The book was a 
godsend when it came to breaking in new people. A new 
man's first job was to study the book for at least three 
days. Then he was ready to go to work without bothering 
basy people with a tot of questions. 
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"But perhaps the most satisfying use of the standard 
practice book nas in keeping other departments on the 
track. In nearly any company you are boimd to have 
clashes between departments. We could always show 
that our people Yfere not running wild. And after bumi>- 
tng into our book for a few months the two departments 
that gave us the most grief — sales and purchasing — 
started books of their own. 

"One more illustration and I'm done with this topic. 
After 16 months of organization and production I was 
ready for a vacation. We hired an assistant manager — 
a good man. He came on a Saturday. I gave him the 
standard practice book, the organization chart, and a few 
notes on matters pending, and left the next day. 

"I was gone 10 weeks. While I was gone the manage- 
ment of the company was changed overnight. Drastic 
retrenchment was the order. Thousands of employees 
were dropped. I was in Switzerland when I heard about 
it. I knew my assistant had a definite job, whether I 
bad or not, and I had no choice but to leave him alone. 
When I got back, a mcmth later or so, I found the depart- 
ment running sweetly along, somewhat worried, but 
practically intact, and I had hardly been missed. 

"The standard practice book saved my job. It saved 
jobs for the people in my department. And I say to you 
that if you can get your department, big or little, to build 
a standard practice book, you and they can weather 
almost any storm that ordinary business may develop. 

"We placed new stairs to land people in the secretary's 
room. Traffic just naturally had to gravitate to and from 
this as a cent^. It was the easiest thing in the world 
for an intelligent secretiu^ to keep her finger on the routine 
while I sta^d in my dugout and worked. 

" It took us nearly a year to get to a point whav we 
felt really settled and could begin to refine our methods 
in detaiL We had taken six departments, which reported 
to the general manager, and welded them into one; 
established definite written routines ; charted the organiza- 
tion according to functions, and placed the different 
secticms in their logical places. 

"So now we may leave the general story of organiza- 
tion and take up a few of the everyday details. 
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"I was personally responsible to the general manager 
for expenditures and policy. Our work was not censored 
in advance, but it had to fit. We had to know what was 
going on. We had to be up to the minute on the plana 
and acts of the general man^ement, the sales department, 
the factories, and the experimental corps. 

"That meant frequent conferences with department 
heads, but we also had an intelligence service, a r^;;ular 
spy system. That meant our being real friends with the 
local foremen, the local salesmen, men in the drafting 
rooms, clerks in the sales and traffic departments, the 
general manager's private secretary, and every man from 
outlying factories or branches we could get hold <rf. 

"Every man in the department was constantly on the 
lookout. The staff prided itself on being the information 
oenter, and to its members the "dope" was freely ^ven. 
Every clew was run down and every bit of information 
went into a morgue for instant reference. So our cam- 
p^;ns did fit, fuod we seldom had to make awkward 
e:^lanations after the fact. 

"The secretary's staff had a definite job, which was to 
leave me alone as much as possible. They Editmted callers. 
They sorted and distributed mail, looked up previous 
correspondence and answered most of my letters before 
I had the pleasure of seeing them. They afted trouble 
cases and got all the facts before bringing me the grief. 

"They discoxiraged the practice of each employee's 
running in to see the boss every few minutes on some 
trivial question that a little thought would answer. 
Department people were taught to collect the things they 
couldn't answer and bring up a number of them at ome 
time. In short, the secretary managed to leave me alone 
a great deal of the time for concentrated work. The 
department got so it didn't care much whether I was in 
town or not. It ran beautifully as loi^ as I let it alone. 

"We had a little confidential matter in the executive 
files. But everything else about the place was free as air 
and almost as easy of access. So I had no monopoly 
on information ^d didn't have to spend my time in 
dispensing it. 

' ' I kept one folder handy, labeled ' Vamty and Ammuni- 
tion.' It held certain bouquets passed to us and sundiy 
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other bite of evidence that common sense told me might Thsvalmof an 
happen to be \iseful in emergencies. I never went 'on innoal report 
the carpet' without it. 

"You can well afford pCTsonally to write a compre- 
hensive annual report. Your concern may not ask for it. 
It may not be read. But it checks you up in your own 
eyes and establishes a milestone to tell you whether you 
are going ahead or back. I have done it for years and it 
is a liberal education to me to read my old reporte. It 
keeps me from being impatient now with fellows who 
know a lot more than I did at their present ages. 

"In this particular case my reporte were divided as Whsi ahouid It 
follows: "wr 

1. Status of organization, including personnel, salaries, and 
recommendations 

2. Statement of policy govemii^ the year's work, quoted from s 
previous statement, and comparison with the year's activities 

3. An account of the year's work of each section 

4. Statement of output and costs compared mth the budget 

5. Resume of continued and uncompleted work 

6. Recommendations as to policy for the coming year 

7. Estimate of appropriation required to carry out this policy. 

"My file of annual reporte would be my main solicita- 
tion if I were trying to sell myself to a new firm. As each 
report was written, I was so close to the details that I 
had to tell the truth. I couldn't dress it up and leave out 
the unpleasant details. Report fully to yoiyself at least 
once a year. It's good for whatever may ail you. 

"The record clerk waa a party to every transaction. ArMordebrk 
Nothing could get by her. The machinCTy wouldn't hlbiwd'MtotWi 
work without her. Her records on jobs — advertisemente, 
literature, special service, mailings, and the Uke — were 
based largely upon 9 by 12 envelops, open at the top, with 
no flap. 

"Four different envelop forms were used, printed 
front and back to accommodate her summary of coste. 
These aivelops seldom left the files except when reporte 
were beii^ made up, or a new job of similar character 
was being laid out. Each envelop took the place of three 
to five previous card indexes and made it a simple matter 
to analyze our work. 
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Whit the "We kept an expenditure book and analyzed our own 

"**<•••••* expenditures. All invoices came first to the record cloik 

for checking against purchase orders and estimates. 
Invoices waie entered on the proper envelop, also in a 
boc^ with parallel columns which distributed expenditures 
as they were posted. 

"We made a monthly report based on invoices passed, 
which gave a mwe satisfactoiy comparism with t^e 
appropriation than the controller's record of bills ptud. 
Oiir annual report classified expenditures by products, 
by territraies, by class of material produced, and by 
sections of the department. Display advertising repents 
ehowed the cost of space, commis^ons, ca^ discounts, 
art and plates. Reports on literature showed the quan 
titles, and the distribution, as well as printing, art, and 
engraving costs. 

"We volimtarily went so far as to furnish the treasurer 
each month with a statement of his probable payments 
on our account for the next period. Shortly after the 
management was chained, we outlined our absolute needs 
for six months in advance, and were within 2% of being 
dead right. So they let us alone some more. Our figures 
earned us the privilege. 

"Six girls, averagii^ $44 a month, made up this record 

section. They hs^dled all job records; checking and 

clipping; rate and correspondence files; files of drawings 

and ^igravings; stock records; purchases, invoices and 

accounts; and did considerable stenographic work besides. 

This section saved its cost and paid dividends for us every 

month in the year. 

How tfie "Three other devices handled by this section are worth 

"IUrf""*" ** noting. One was a 'future job' envelop, mmil^tr in aze 

" to the original, but of different color. This was filed 

right behind the original. We put all kicks and criticisms 

on a job in the 'future job' envelop — -they served us as 

su^estions and data for the next edition. It discounted 

memory, and gave the copy man a flying start in the right 

direction the next time. 

"The second was a system of permanent looseleaf 
binders — ^big ones — each devoted to one product in lUl 
its sizes and models. This was our 'morgue.' 
"Each biader covered in part: 
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FIGURE 170 1 Many reoorda in every branch cially efTectivc aa it obviatea copying tha 

of office vrartc cod well be kept in and on information on card*. That'i the way theaa 

apeiially printed foldera, it ia found. When three recorda are kept by the man in durge 

tile ori^nal papera can be kei>t, thia ia tape- at advertivns in ooe get-ahead eaatcrn office. 
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MAKING YOUR OFFICE WORK FOR YOU 

1. Product's excuse for enstence; that is, the views of the inventor, 
builder, saleanmn and others 

2. Sizes, variations and accessories 

3. Territory or markets to which adapted, and the most favorable 
thereof 

4. field performance; that is, testimonials sad records of tests 
6. Costs, prices, competitive prices, terms and discounts 

6. Weights, shipping data. 

"In short, we collected all the 'inside' information tiiat 
would give a new man a clear perspective before he began 
to write, as well as information up to the minute. It is 
a fact that our best catatog man was with us a year 
before he ever saw a threshii^ outfit at work. But by 
that time his 'vanity file' — he kept one, too — was full of 
bouquets from the sales force. 

" The third device was an 8 J^ by 11 card that superseded 
five card indexes on illustrative material. We had tiie 
Dewey decimal system in our hbrary, so we applied it to 
o\ir drawing and engraving files, too. The copy man 
found his dope in the library and then went for his 
pictures under the same index number, or vice versa. 

"Our card recorded purchases, inventory, and filing 
and shippii^ data. It took care, not only of one drawing 
from a subject, but of all drawings, negatives, lantern 
slides, prints, engravings and electros from that subject, 
in whatev^ form or size. When a man found the pic- 
ture he wanted, he had before him a record of eveiy 
reproduction that had been made of it and where that 
pMticular reproduction was — whether we had it our^ 
selves, or whether it was in the hands of a printer, en- 
graver, or pubhcation. 

"All this work of the record section may seem out of 
the question in a small department. But in a later 
connection I got it all done — substantially — but on a 
smaller scale, with one S40 girl. The functions of such a 
section are the same, regardless of size." 

Another advertising man has devised a system which, 
while emremely simple, yet keeps him in effective touch 
at all times with matters that he might otherwise lose 
sight of in the press of work. These records have proved 
exceptionally valuable and it would seem that they could 
be used with equal success by other advertisers. 
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CHECKING UP ON THE ADVERTISING 

The two forms shown in Figure 168 are the only ones Tha tMM 
used. A record is kept of the different publications in ''*?jj "^ 
which the concern advertises, together with copies of the aJUj'diJ^ 
advertisements carried in each. 

On the front and reverse sides of the top card there is 
Epace for a complete record of 50 insertions in the publica- 
tion which the card represents. At the top, all general 
information is given — the name of the periodical, wheth^ 
it is subscribed for, the date of issue and the class of trade 
it reaches. There is also space in which to note the date 
when the advertising forms close. The fourth hne takes 
care of the rates for at least three years. In the space 
above and below, room is provided for the class of rates, 
eif^er per trarm or period, and the terms and discotmts 
which are r^uUu'ly allowed by the publishers. 

On the fifth line there is a reconl of the size of the Keaplnitn 
magazine and its advertising forms, and the first part of 
the sixth line shows the circulation for three or more years. 
The balance of the sixth tine makes provision for a record 
of the dates when cuts were sent and returned. This 
reccnrd must agree with the inventory shown in Uie insert 
in Figure 168. 

There follows the record of insertions, and plenty of 
space is left to write in any information that may be 
needed for reference. The number of cuts used in each 
advertisement, and their catalc^ numbera are noted in 
the proper colunm. In many instances the article 
advertised indicates the kind of cut used and it is there- 
fore unnecessary to make further reference to it. 

Along the top of the card are date numbers, used to 
carry ngnal ticklers. These signals automatically bring 
the card up for completion of record at the proper time. 

For example, suppose copy is to be inserted in a paper 
published on the fifteenth c^ the month. Under "inser- 
tions" in the date column is written the date, amount <^ 
copy, the cuts used, and the article advertised. The copy 
is sent, and the tickler signal is moved forward — to show 
that the card is to come up on the twentieth. By that 
date a copy of the periodical should have been recdved. 
If so, the advertisement is pasted in the scrap book, and 
receded on the card. Then the signal is removed, 
showing that the current record is complete. 
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This method ia also used for sending new copy. 
Suppose, for example, an adv^isement is run in the 
March issue of a magazine and the season is over till the 
fall. A signal is then placed to bring the card up in the 
fall for the desired month. The reason it is brought up 
at that time ia indicated in lead pencil on the card. Thia 
man usea signals of different colors, one color for each 
month, and therefore knows at all times just what he 
wants to do at any time of the year in his advertidng. 
Matters which might evade his notice until the last 
moment, or escape attention altogether, are brought up 
in r^ular order. 

The same size of card is used for the cut record. The 
printed matter comprises only the left half of the card. 
At the right is pasted a proof of the plate. At all times 
this card tells just how many cuts of any one article 
are on hand, and also where any are that have been sent 
out. 

In fillip these records, insertion cards are all arranged 
alphabetically. Cut record cards, however, are arranged 
firet I:^ subjects and then alphabetically imder each 
subject. This makes it possible, in running an advertise- 
ment of any article, to pick out quickly the illusbntion 
that will fit in beet under the circumstances. 

Simplicity and efficiency are the pointe aimed at in this 
system. The test of a year's successful service has proved 
its thorough value. Anyone in the office can take up 
work where another has left it, for there is at all times a 
complete and perfectly simple record of just what has 
already been done. 

The advertidng man for an Ohio manufacturer uses a 
Qrstem of his own de^;n for filing cuts, drawings, and 
photographs. His primary object is to find these qmckly 
and yriih the least amount of work. To have the fewest 
materials and the smallest possible number of clerks is 
the second aim. 

The system is based on the obvious fact tiiat when 
th«% is only one place to look for a thii^, it can be found 
in that place. Everytiiing is ^stematized, handled to 
and from the ffies and indexed in the same way. Ea<di 
index is related to every other by one basdo principle. 
The system, indeed, is so thoroughly simple that it does 
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Dot even require all the time of one clerk to keep it up. Thlslndnto 

This company manufactures cranes, drill presses, •"«"• 
grab buckets, and hoists, as well as its own brakes, 
controllers, and motors. When the presoit incumbent 
took chai^ of the advertising department, 600 cuts 
were stored in boxes in the basement. The ones in current 
use were in an old cupboard in tiie office. Phot(^raphic 
negatives were stored in three different places and only a 
few were actually being used. 

His first step in reoi^anizing the files was to have a 
print made of every negative on hand. These prints were 
mounted on cloth and the number and name of each was 
typewritten on the back. They were then bound in 
canvas binders. In all there were about one thousand 
8 by 10-inch prints. 

The data on the back of the prints was then transferred 
to file cards. Installation views were marked I and 
shop views S. This gave a card for every picture in 
the binder, classified according to the types of apparatus. 

The cards were arranged alphabetically so that the 
names of customers and miscellaneous prints of one 
group fell into their proper place in the alphabet. The 
group names were then typewritten on correspondaice- 
size sheets of copy paper. All brakes were on one sheet, 
controllers were on another, cranes type A on another, 
and so on. Wherever necessary, subjects were cross- 
indexed. Thus, hoists type U formed one sheet, and 
all parts, such as brakes, controUera, and motors were on 
this sheet. 

Three carbon copies of these sheets were punched and — works Utoi 
bound in stiff manila covers. One book went to the *"^"*'"«'Tf 
sales manager, one to his assistant, one to the estimatii^ 
department, and one the advertidi^ man retained. The 
cards were tiien destroyed, for they were no longer needed. 

There is now just one place to look for a pictiuw— in 
the typewritten index. The binder which contains the 
actual prints is used only when there is doubt about 
some detail in a picture. 

This voliune is easily handled and is as precise as a 
dicticmaiy. The list of pictures showing a complete 
group of one type of apparatus can be seen at a single 
glance, and every pictm« in that group is on one or two 
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How the Index ^eets. When new prints are added in the binders, 
Is kept up to notation of the fact is made in pencil in the index. When 
an index sheet is full it is copied and the new copy replaces 
the old one. 

The same precise system is applied throughout the rest 
of the department. Alt negatives, for instance, are filed 
nmnerically by the photograpMc department, the same 
numbers being used as on the prints. Retouched 
photographs, also, are filed numerically in a drawer, the 
numb^ here corresponding to the numb«« on the 
negatives and prints. A small stock of current prints is 
kept in a transfer case, and these also are filed numerically 
by the same system. Whenever one of these is wanted by 
any department, it is simply referred to by its print 
number and it can easily be picked from the ciurent 
drawer. If it is not there, it is ordered from the photo- 
graphic department, where the photographer simply gets 
out the negative called for and prints it. 

All cuts are stamped with the initial number of the 
phott^rapha from which they were made, different sises 
being followed by a letter. Where electros have been 
made from the cuts this fact is indicated by preceding 
the number with the letter E. These cuts are filed in 
6 by d-inch cardboard boxes, which are t}^ bigb, and hold 
several small cuts or a single 6 by 9-inch cut. Oversizes 
are kept in a special cabinet. Boxes are numbered con- 
secutively and are piled five high in a case holding one 
thousand boxes. Zincs, wood cuts, and designs are 
numbered separately and preceded by their respective 
initials. 
Why accurate A proof of each cut is drawn and mounted on an 

8 by 11-inch manila sheet. These sheets are bound in a 
canvas post binder similar to the binders used for photo- 
graphs. Each sheet has the same number as the cut. 
If several cuts of different sizes have been made from a 
angle original, all of thraa are mounted on one sheet. 

These binders, again, are indexed like the binders 
containing photographs— on typewritten sheets — and the 
sheets are bound together. Unlike the photographs, 
however, it was necessary here to have in addition a 
numerical card index. One card is made out for each 
halftone, zinc, wood cut, and electro. These cards 
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contain a careful description of the cut, ita numbra*, 
and the number of the box where it is kept. For instance, 
the designation for the electro of cut number 74A would 
be E742A-700. This locates at once the electro, the box, 
the retouched photograph, the print in the binder, the 
proof and the original negative. 

This card index is used only to keep track of cuts that 
are sent away. When there is a call for any cut, for 
example, its card is withdrawn, entered up with the 
removal date and the name of the recipient, and is placed 
in the tickler. When it is returned, the card is again 
dated and returned to its place in the file. This is the 
only purpose served by the file. 

If the advertisii^ man decides to get out a catalog on 
the type U hoist, it is only necessary to take the 
phot<^raph indrat and select ^ the pictures that are to 
go into tiie catalog. If some of the features of the hoist 
are not shown, a new picture must be taken. Then he 
takes the cut ind^ and check off the cuts that have 
already been made. Those that have not been made are 
ordered. These are duly indexed and proofs entered, 
and the record is complete. 

The efitire system is so simple because there is always 
just one place to look for a thing. AU information 
needed is condensed into a small 8H ^y 11-inch book 
which can be tucked away in a desk drawer at night. 

It is easy to lose track of cuts, if they are not carefully a code syBtom 
labeled the minute they come from the engraver's. A 'w kMptag 
western advaliser classifies cuts by letter, according to *" '*"" 
where they are to be used. T, for example, stands for 
trademark, C for catalog, CR for crusher, and so on. 
Each new cut is given the next unused number in the class 
to which it belongs. Thus, if there are already twenty- 
one trademark cuts, and a new one is received, its number 
is T-22. 

Trouble was experienced at first in obtaining a per- 
manent number, one that would endure the printer's 
handhng and not be obhterated by the stain of printers' 
ink. This difficulty has been overcome by usii^ a blue 
pencil and coating the letters genraously with shellac. 
When dry the shellac is transparent, will not come off 
and will not stain. 
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I The proof of the cut is numbered in the Bame way aa 
the cut itself and filed alphabetically according to subject. 
A 4 by 6-inch file card is also numbered to correspond with 
the cut and filed alphabetically according to letter. If 
there are two or more cuts aUke this fact ia indicated. 
When a cut is sent out, columns showii^ "where sent" 
and "date" are filled in on the card. When returned 
another column is checked and the date shown. 

Each cut is wrapped in a separate package numbered 
exactly as the cut inside. Tracing any cut, therefore, is 
easy. Reference to the proof shows its number and the 
card index gives its location. 

In another smaller oflice this system is in use to ke^ 
track of cuts. Each time a cut is seat out of the bouse a 
TOU^ impression of it is made on a small piece of papOT. 
The date and the name of the printer to whom it was 
sent are added. All that is necessary to do tiiis is a 
regular ink pad such as is vaed for rubber stamps. These 
dips are kept on an ordinary spindle file. 

When the cut is returned, the record is destroyed. 
Thus it is possible to tell at a glance what cuts are out 
and who has them. 

"I can locate in not much over mxty seconds a real 
authority on nearly anything I need to know," says 
another advertising man. "You could not buy n^ data 
book and collection of information for a cent under five 
figures. 

"I keep a small looseleaf note book indexed under a 
number of headit^, such as letters, sales, sl(^ans, short 
cuts, purchasing, and management. When a bumnees 
magazine comes to my desk I glance through it to see 
which articles look most valuable. Then on the front 
cover of the magazine I mark the pages on which these 
begin. As I finish an article I check the page number on 
the cover, so that I know where to resume reading next 
time. Every year I have my magazines bound. In 
vertical files I also put away similar information, indexed 
exactly like my note book. 

"A new client of mine explained that his policy had 
been to use small space in a number of trade papers, with 
the idea of covering thoroughly each field in which he 
sold his products. In one field he had included about 
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S150 a month for space in five secondary pages and in $t,DO0 is worth 

one leader, at rates rangii^ from $32 to $60 a page. A '^^ '" ■"» 

little study of circulation and of information in my file ^^^^ 

showed that every man in the industry served by these 

papers was a subscriber to the leader. It is a limited 

industry, in which but 160 companies in America are 

engaged. 

"This led to a right-about-face in pohcy. Instead of 
spending $1,800 a year we took $250 in a lump and worked 
that field thoroughly by mail. 

"Our returns immediately jumped considerably. In 
this one field we saved that year over $1,000. Similar 
action resulted from looking up, in my magazine index 
and clipping files, the information on this man's other 
fields. We reduced his total appropriation over 75% — 
he manufactured a technical product — and increased his 
business at the same time. My handy source of infonnft- 
tioD deserves all the credit." 
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CHAPTER XXU 



How one 
physician uaea 
it successfully 



RECORDS FOR THE ONE-MAN BUSINESS 

SIMPLE yet accurate records of accounts are 
essential ia the strictly "one-man buameas." 
Lawyers, physicians, dentists, photographers, artists 
— all are specialists, and time is their chief stock in trade. 
Therefore, they cannot spend more than a short time 
each day ia non-productive labor, such as bookkeeping. 

As a rule men of this type take care of their own 
records, so these records must be simple. Simplicity, 
however, is not incompatible with an accurate record of 
essential details. 

A day book, a cash book, and a card file comprise the 
simple records which show one physician just how his 
business stands at any time. A very few minutes each 
day suffice to keep them up to date. 

Even the regular phraseology of bookkeepers is dis- 
regarded in the day book, a page from which is shown in 
Figure 171, where the usual terms do not make for 
simphcity. For instance, instead of the usual Dr. and 
Cr. he uses expressions which mean the same thing — 
"coming in" and "going out.' This simplifies matters 
for the man who is not an expert accountant. The 
"coming In" column is subdivided into "chai^^" and 
"received" columns; and the "going out" column into 
"spent" and "paid" columns. The "detail" section 
gives a complete history of what happens in each case. 
The letters D, V, C, and M are explained by the key at 
the top of the page. When any one of the first three 
columns is affected by an entry, the physician umply 
places a checkmark in the proper space. In the last of 
these four columns, however — the one for medicine— he 
notes the amount charged. 

The separate items as they are entered show how the 
day book works. On the 29th of August the physician 
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called on John Harrison. The V checkmark indicates How various 
the call at the house. This patient reqxiired 50 cents' Jj^^""*"" 
worth, of medicine, and the physician charged $4 for his 
services — ^making a total of $4.50 in the "charged" 
column. The patient did not pay at the time. Other- 
wise, the amount would appear in the "received " column. 

A little later Mr. Colfax called at the office. The 
physician charged him SI for examination and advice — 
no medicine. The patient paid before he left. Next the 
physician himself piu-chased some medicine for stock — 
worth $7.50, for which he did not pay at the time. If 
he had paid, the amount would appear in the "paid" 
column. 

Mr. Carter reqxiired 60 cents' worth of medicine, and The ngged 
the amount charged him for time and services was $5.60. J^Sjorfniifth 
He paid $2. Next in order the physician received $5 ^y 
from Mr. Harris on a bill the latter had been owing — 
the checkmark in the D column indicates that the sum 
had been charged at an earlier date. 

Those five transactions cover nearly everything that 
could come up in the day's work. Two others might have 
occurred. For instance, the physician could have bought 
something on the 29th, and paid for it at once; or he could 
have paid on an old bill. Those two transactions complete 
the list of seven possible transactions, all of which are 
compactly taken care of by the record. 

The ragged edges in this book are the things not 
completed. They are, first, the chaises made for which 
full payment haa not yet been received; and second, 
bills incurred but not paid. The physician has ledger 
cards to catch up these loose ends. These are 6 by 7-inch 
cards and have columns for chaises, credits, and balance 
due. At the beginning of each day the physician goes 
through his day book and posts to these cards. 

"The entries for a single day," he says, "average only KwplnstrMfc 
20 or 30. The entries to be posted very seldom run more o' the day's 
than 15. So you see my booldieeping task is not arduous." *"'" ~" 

The "coming in" charges are posted first. The cards 
of all patients whose accounts are open are filed in a 
little tray by themselves, back of an "unsettled" tab. 
"Settled" accounts are filed in the same tray, but 
behind a "dead" tab. The physician puts each card in 
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Another qntam 
for more com- 
plicated Irans- 



the latter classification as soon as the account ia cleared 
up. Therefore, he has always before him the means of 
knowing esactly what sum of money is outatandii^ and 
due him. Also, when he sends statements he does not 
have to go through a large number of cards that are 
dead. This is an important time saver for the man who 
writes his own statements. 

The items that are "spent" but not "paid," and also 
payments on past bills, are posted in the same way. 
These two files, therefore, give a complete record of assets 
and liabilities in unpaid bills. 

One other record completes the set — the cash book. 
Totals only are posted to it and the postii^ is done 
whenever a day book sheet gets full. Items in the 
"received" column are totaled and posted to the debit 
of cash; and the totals of items in the "paid" column 
are cash credits. 

A triBe more elaborate system than this enabled a 
surgeon who was badly overworked to throw off the 
irritating office details and expand his practice greatly, 
with less work. 

A year ago the office force consisted of a single, over- 
worked physician and an average office girl. This 
physician was busy day and night developing a sui^cal 
specialty out of an all-round practice. He was doing 
more than he could handle properly and was getting 
nowhere. Routine detail had piled up tmtil he did 
practically nothing but answer the call just ahead of 
him. 

This physician decided to see if an expansion of his 
oi^anization would solve his problems. Today hia 
oi^^anization consists of himself as suigeon; an intern; 
an eye, ear, nose, and throat specialist; a secretary; and a 
combined office girl and stenographer. Each memb^ of 
this group is doing his particular work and the group 
as a whole is becomii^ increasingly effective. The divi- 
sion of duty has allowed each to specialize, so tiiat a 
greater amount of work is being done, yet eadi has time 
for the necessary study and recreation. 

The plan being put into effect is to control and eliminate 
details. Broadly, this is accomplished by analyzii^ and 
arran^ng the work of each member. While the illus- 
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FIGURE 171: The doctor who devited thU 
fonn uyi that he could not keep str^^t the 
mytterie* of "credit" and "debit." So he 
uau plain, tioii-boolckeepinK English exprea- 



aioni in their places. He found that ' 'comiite 
in" and "going out" Bcrvea the purpoae, and 
that with the code of lettert, the card dearly 
■horn all the det^la of eadi transaction. 
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FIOURB 171: Thii appcdntment card give* is indicated by drawing a line through the 

the clearest sort of picture of the day'a work, column of minutes. Although thiscard hap- 

and prevents making appointments which pened to be used by a dentist, it could 

overlap. The tune required for eadi visitor be used by any buainesa man, it is dear. 
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This Byttsm tratioQ of the division of labor will be of use only to those 

vride'fld'Dtad n similarly organized or who contemplate auch an organ- 

and application ization, the methods used in disposing of the work may 

no doubt be found of service to all profeBmonal and 

business men having like problems of dragging detail. 

To the siugeon this means tiiat he is (pven the greatest 
posdble freedom to devote himself to operating, examina- 
tions, reading, and recreaticm. It becomes the part of 
the assisting physicians to do as much as possible of the 
preliminary examinations. Thus, in many cases, the 
patient comes to the sm^eon with a case report already 
made out, including the routine physical examination, 
special examination of organs of sense, and any laboratory 
examinations that may be indicated. 
Where the oaM The minute this preliminary examination starts, 
report ilta In business detail also commences to roll up. All business 

det^ is cental in the secretary's office, through the 
Use of the following methods. The original record, upon 
which practically all the others are based, is the case 
report. Thia report was developed from a study of many 
similar forms in everyday use in the offices of physicians. 
As the office equipment includes a duplicating machine, 
the case report blanks, which are letterhead size, are 
printed right in the office and from time to time the 
"copy" is chained as improvements are suggested by 
experience. 

Supplementary forms are printed for recording the 
results of laboratory examinations. When made out, 
these are attached to the original case report by small 
paper clips. They are so arranged that three and four 
repeated examinations may be noted in parallel columns 
on the one slip, thus allowing ready comparison of a 
patient's condition over a period of several days. 
"Knowlnfl"ali The head of the case report, including the first four 

about the cue- Qp gyg hnea, is arranged to allow for businesa details 
04rd about the patient: his name, address, telephone address, 

whether he is financially responsible, the name of the 
person by whom referred, and occupation. Considerable 
care is insisted upon in filling out this part of the record. 
The case records are filed alphabetically and are checked 
directly into the ledger, a charge being made for every 
examination. 
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One other record also serves to keep the secretary's This man la not 
office in close touch with the work done by the surgeon: 5??S'"'''"*' 
namely, the day book. It is kept by the head of the 
group and is a running account of the work done by him. 
Upon his arrival from' the hospital, where he spends the 
morning, he jots down in this day book a memorandum 
of the services performed, going into some detail as to 
the various clinical elements of operations, and where 
possible, such details as fees and terms. The clinical 
detail is used to complete the case report, and the business 
detail is, of course, checked into the ledger. 

In like manner, at the end of the afternoon office hours, 
a few moments suffice to make a running memorandum 
of examinations, consultations, and other services. A 
Ust of the patients who have come in durii^ the afternoon 
is made out by the office girl, who checks any oversight 
in writing up the afternoon's work. This list is copied 
from a small note book in which the girl writes the name 
of every person entering the office, and any essential 
remarks that may have been passed at the time. 

The ledger, into which the day book items are posted, 
is a standard ruled ledger form. It gives a compact, 
easily accegsible record. A single sheet will take care of 
the average surgical case and, where necessary, additional 
sheets are used. 

Some of the special features are here told by a HowcollKtiom 
member of the ' ' staff " ; "• '»"'*l«<' 

"As we use our le<^r primarily to facilitate collections, 
we have improvised a system of code marking that allows 
us to know at a glance the exact state of negotiations to 
date with any patient. We maintain a definite routine of 
collection effort, but it is, of course, flexibly applied. 
Every month every open account receives some attention. 
This attention varies as follows: 

"After the completion of the services rendered, the fee 
in full is affixed and a statement is sent. If there is no 
response, the next month a second statement is rendered, 
which is in its turn followed up by a notated statement. 

"Nine times out of ten these notations consist simply 
of 'Please' — and they are very effective in stirring 
careless accounts. If neglect is apparent, the notation 
is changed to 'Please remit at once,' or something similar. 
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If there is still no response, a courteous letter is written. 
Most of these letters aim to help the patient to see the 
doctor's point of view, the Eomple justice of a le^timate 
fee. 

" Sometimes, where it is imposdble to secure any 
response, we assume the possibility of some error cr 
misunderstanding on our part, dmply to secure a reply. 
This is a rather dangerous sort of letter to write, as 
advantage may be taken of it, but a patient who answers 
is usually easier to collect from thaa one who pays no 
attention to our efforts. 

"We try to arrange regular monthly payments with 
those having small means. We find that a note signed at 
the time the services are conflicted acts as a stimulus 
to paying promptly. Only when necessary the accounts 
are given to a reputable collector; or, in some cases, to 
an attorney with instmctiooa to use all the necessary 
means for collection. 

"To keep track of the negotiations necessary to collect 
an account, note of each communication is made on the 
ledger leaf. We write only the date of the commtmication. 
Its position in the column serves to indicate the nature 
ot the communication. For instance, the date of the 
first statement is placed in the credit month 'date' 
column. The date of the second statement is placed in 
this same column directly under the first. The date of 
the notated statement is placed in the 'date' column and 
a letter is dated in the 'item' column— also periiaps two 
or three words giving the ^st of the message. With this 
record of each account, it is easy to know just what to 
do to further the effort of collection. 

"Sometimes no statement is to be sent for several 
months. Then, if the collection does not come in, we 
know it is not necessarily 'slow,' but that for our own 
reasons the account has been allowed to fie dormant. 
Often a patient who is slow will excuse himself on the plea 
that he has received no statement. Usually we allow 
this excuse, but we know for our own satisfaction whether 
it is correct or not. Accounts which are due for attention 
on other days than the first of the month, have a minute 
metal clip placed over the date desired along the right- 
hand margin. 
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FIOURE 173: The three forma ahowniothia and expenaea. In the nuddle is the doily 

picture conatitute the office aystem of a den- record of eoKagements, work done and th« 

tist who knowB where he atanda at all timet. charges to be made each patient, and at the 

At the top m the day book ahowing receipt* bottom i& the cuatomer's examination card. 
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"If we are exact in our attention to collections, we are 
' also Bcrupulous in thanking patients for money reniitted. 
Every sum credited ia acknowledged, either by a recdpt 
upon which 'thanks' is written, or — ^if the case warrants 
it — a letter of acknowledgment. 

"Early in our organization we found that a great deal 
of detail could be left to the office girl if her time were 
properly arrai^ed. So we have given special attention to 
planning her day's work. Most of the patients call in 
the afternoon. Thus she has plenty of uninterrupted 
time in the momii^ to put the reception room in order, 
attend to the private rooms of the doctors and repleni^ 
the reserve supply of dressing materials. We buy 
practically all our materials in quantity, and make up 
our suppties as we need them. 

"After the office has been put in ordo* and reatocked 
for the day, the girl is ready to finish copying dictation 
from the previous day and to take additional dictation. 
In the afternoon the girl is kept bu^ receiving patiente 
in the reception room and preparing them for examina* 
tion. Mt&r the rush of visitors has subsided the girl 
takes dictation of diet Usts, instructions to patients, and 
correspondence. Also, at this time, each doctor writes 
up his day book, checkii^ up with the stenographer's 
desk list if necessary. One of the office mottoes is, 
'clean up your desk before leaving.' Emei^ncies, of 
coiu-se, may get in the way of this, but it has become an 
office habit and helps wonderfidly to get things done 
with the least amotmt of mental friction. 
Thh vystem Is "As much of the office detail as pos^ble is centered 

hhrt "'*"''" "* *'^® secretary's office. Here are the reference library 
'"' and the files of current professional periodicals. Hie 

biyearly indexes of these journals are segr^ated and in 
a few minutes the latest information upon any subject 
can be placed on the desk of the doctor calling for it. 

"Our business records are as simple as we can make 
them. We are interested in them not only as evidences 
of our past and present standing, but we try also to get 
some help for the future out of them. For this purpose 
we get our statistics into graphic form. At present we 
keep graphic records of collections, of examinations, and 
of X-ray exposures. All these records will be mwe 
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PIOUKB 174: Even a lawyer •hould kn 
where hU tune goes if he ii to be lure tl 
dienta pay for what they get. ThU ti 
■hect doca the vnM-k for ooe progressive fii 



FIGURE I7S: This fonn accomplishes the 
same result, but does it perhaps easier, as the 
workday is dirided at the left io IS-minute 
intervals whidi are invlKd easily and quickly . 
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FIOURE 176: Here is another simple cus> room for his 

tomer's card also used by a dentist. It shows gives this card 

the standing of the account, but has other hit memory 

uses, too. When the patient enters the ante- his work or 



appcHotment, the attendant 

to the dentist wbto can refresh 

the case vrtiile he finishes 

the patient still in the diair. 
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valuable when we have two years' curves to compare. 
Then seasonal changes may be discounted and we shall 
be able to predict more accurately. 

"The coilection or income curve will be of greater 
value as we chart the expense curve immediately under 
it. We shall then be able to study the relation between 
these and find out just how much our Increase in income 
costs in extra overhead expense. 

"The labor of collecting and jottii^ down these 
statistics is infinitesimal; yet just the three records we 
have so far plotted over a short period of time fpve us a 
better idea than we ever had of the trend the business is 
taking. 

"In the X-ray department all plates are filed per- 
manently, forming a record that may be called into court 
at any time. We file the plates in yearly groups. Every 
exposure, consisting of one or more plates, is numbered 
consecutively. For the current year we have taken the 
number 4001 for the initial exposure. Next year 5001 
will be the number of the first exposure; 6001 the year 
after that and so on. 

"The plates, after development, are placed in en- 
velops marked with the name and number, and are filed 
according to number. The names are indexed alpha- 
betically in a small book, each name beit^ followed by 
its mmiber. Thus the plates are instantly accessible 
and can be returned with no delay to their proper places 
after reference to them. 

"The entire work of the siu^eon at the head of this 
group is organized to allow time for rest, recreation, and 
readii^ as well as work. The tremendous strain of 
daily operating can be endured only when careful atten- 
tion to both rest and recreation is insisted upon. 

"FoUowii^ eight hours of sleep, the rising bell comes 
at 6:30 and at 7:30 the surgeon is in the operating room. 
Heavy operations are always scheduled for the hour of 
7:30 or 8, as both the surgeon and nurses are fresh and 
the later rush of a busy hospital is avoided. After 
leaving the operating room, there cornea the regular 
daily visit to all hospital patients and then from an 
hour and a half to two hours for lunch, preferably with 
some 'non-profrasional' — this, so that the tendency to 
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'talk shop' wilt be avoided. From 2 to 5 the doctor is in a •ystem i 
the office, examining patients. Two examining rooms ""'v"*"" 
are provided, each with practically duplicated equip- 
ment. It is part of the office girl's duty to see that a 
patient is waiting in each room. No time is lost while 
patients prepare for examination, or dress following one. 

"We might go on citing further incidents in the appli- 
cation of our methods, but these will suffice. Our 
method with modifications, I am sure, may be applied in 
part at least to any similar office.' ' 

The system used by an eastern dentist consists of five 
books and a standard size filii^ cabinet. The number 
of books sounds formidable. But the books are not. 
They are; 

1. Appoiatment book 

2. Day book 

3. Cash book 

4. Patients' ledger 

9. Ledger of purchases 

Appointments are recorded in an 8 by 10 book ruled in — wme rf 
such a manner that the 6 working days of each week *™ """•"' 
are shown on the pages which face one another. This 
makes it possible to schedule hours with exact references 
to work ahead for the entire week. All 6 days are in 
front of the dentist without his tumii^ a page. 

The days are divided into hours and half hoiu^, and 
one line is allotted to each division. Next to the hour 
column, another column is divided into six sections for 
every hour, numbered 10, 20, 30, 40, and 50, and the 
numbering is repeated for every hour. Whenever he 
makes an appointment, the dentist estimates the time 
he will need to devote to the patient. If the appoint- 
ment is for 10:30 Thursday morning, and will probably 
last 40 minutee, he draws a pencil line through the 
30, 40 and 50 dividon under 10:00 o'clock, and through 
the division under 11:00 o'clock. A portion of a page 
from the dentist's unique appointment book — the record 
of one day — is shown in Figiire 172. 

Details of the treatment aCForded each patient are 
recorded in the day book, an S by 10 boimd volimie in 
which the entries are made chronolo^cally, patient by 
patient. Columns are devoted, in turn, to the date. 
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PIOURB 177: Badi Job U fiveo a card on hour rate. Sudb ■ fonn, becauae it it ao 

wfaldi a reoord ia kept of the time charged aimple, is Mpedally adapted to the need* of 

against that job. At the end of each month the buiinen man who keeps his own record*, 

the time ia totaled and multiplied hy the Cards like these may be kept hi a handy file. 
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FIQURE 178: This "ledger card" carriea 
all dwrgea made agwiut the individual job. 
To the right, a record ia kept of all payments 
n teU atoncejuit bow 



he stands on any account. The ^tnpltdty 
of thi« record takes away mudi of the work 
that many business and professional men 
believe ii attadied to all bookkeeping. 
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the patient's name, a record of jxist what was done, and 
the charge; and, if the patient pays in full or in part, 
the amount is credited in another column. 

The cash book is a botmd book, a simple day book 
style of journal, in which columns are provided for dates 
and details. There are two "amoiint" columns: in 
one, amounts of incoming cash are debited; in the other, 
outgoing cash is credited. 

When sums of money are received on old accounts, 
they are charged at once in the cash book. When, how- 
ever, the patient pays at the time the work is done, the 
amount received is entered in the day book. These 
incomii^ sums are posted from the day book to the 
cash book, as a charge to cash. 

Chaises, as well as credits in the day book, are posted 
to the patients' ledger each day. This ledger is a loose- 
leaf volume. There is a single p^e for each patient, 
devoted to the date and details of each treatment or 
transaction, and to columns for recording the amounts 
chained and received. 

Postings to this ledger are made from both the day Chaekinfl t« on 
book and the cash book. Inasmuch aa items are also °<^'"*'v 
posted from the day book to the cash book, this is a check 
on accuracy, and does not materially increase the amount 
of work. The day book postii^ are made first — cash 
receipts to the cash book, and then complete entries to 
the lei^er. Then the cash book receipts for the day are 
posted to the accounts affected; only, care is taken not to 
post a second time an amoimt that has already been 
posted from the day book. The two figures are com- 
pared, and any error is caught and rectified. 

When a payment from a patient causes his account to 
balance, his pE^ is at once removed from the book and 
filed in tiie dentist's letter cabinet. This keeps the ledger 
clear of aJU superfluous and dead material, and makes the 
record very workable. 

The purchase record is very ample — in fact, a mere 
ledger account with the different supply houses. It 
serves to show him exactly what his tools, rent, office 
furnishings, and the like, cost him. Set against his 
income from his work, these figures show just how much 
he is making. 
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Only a few minutes each day are required to handle 
this sj'stem of records. Remember, if the books seem 
numerous, that at most only 20 entries are made in one 
day, and the time necessary for entering and posting 
them is never great. The making of statements requires 
an additional hour or bo each month. With these books, 
the dentist has an accurate history of every case he has 
handled, as well as an accounting of the results of his 
time and labor. 

Another prosperous dentist believes that without good 
records a professional man cannot prosper, 

"Very few patients of the physician or dentist pay 
cash," says he. "For success, therefore, the doctor must 
be sure to make an entry for every bit of work done 
and the nun«-ous accounts must be watched closely. 

"My advancement," continues this dentist, "is due in 
a large measure to my system of keeping accounts. 
Perhaps the first feattu^ of my system which should be 
considered is the examination blank (bottom, Figure 173) . 
When a patient comes in and asks me to * look thii^ss over,* 
I examine his teeth, ask him what kind of fillings he 
prefers, advise him as to what kind he should have in 
certain teeth, note whether special treatments are 
necessary, and make a memorandum of all these par- 
ticulars on this little sUp. If the patient wants to know 
what the work will cost, I make him a quotation and 
note it on the slip. The patient's name and address, 
and the date of the examination, are all imi>ortant and 
so are recorded on this card. 

" Diagrams of the teeth are also printed on the blank. 
I use the form common to most dentists, the two outer 
rows representing the outer surfaces of the teeth, the two 
inner rows the grinding surfaces. On these I indicate 
by black dots the exact spot on each tooth which is 
decaying. As the card is printed in red ink, these black 
dote are instantly discernible. A tooth to be extracted 
is marked with an X. For example, on Mrs. Carver's 
slip (shown on page 335), two grinders are shown to be 
in bad shape and I recommended that they be extracted. 
Four other teeth exhibited small cavities. As they were 
near the front of the mouth, I recommended synthetic 
porcelain fillii^ — which I abbreviate as SP. 
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FIGURE 179: Thia ii about ai Bimple a way traveliiiB expense can be put down. Whenthe 

a» can be found for anyone to keep a record job i* finished the sundry ezpcnte, payioll and 

of ct»ta. A aepsrate card is used tor every total coats are shown on the record with little 

job on which time, matcriBls, overhead and chance of enj'thing having been overlooked. 



PIQURE 180: Pn^resi sheets to show bow two a day ia ell that is required to lieep it up 

work la moving are valuable in nearly every to date. Then at a glance he can tell just 

business This ardiitect keeps his in plain bow his work stands on any one of a dotea 

iight on hit desk and finds that a minute or jobs. He uses this effective record daily. 
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Uyini out the "As soon as this slip is filled out I file it alphabetically 

nwkbtadvanee In a small card-index case. Suppose Mrs. Carver calls 
me up a week or two later and asks for an hour when 
she can have her work done. With my engagement 
sheet before "me, I go through the examination blank 
file to see whether I have recently inspected Mrs. Carver's 
teeth. Discovering her slip, I note the quantity of work 
to be done, and can determine pretty accurately how 
much time her work will occupy. This enables me to 
place her engagement in the day's routine so that there 
will be little loss or overlapping of time. 

"After the work is done and entered on the ledger, I 
destroy this examination slip. Or, if the person examined 
does not retiun within six months to have the work done 
I destroy the shp, because by that time, imless the teeth 
have been attended to their condition will have become 
so much worse that the oi^inal charting will not apply. 
"The next form used in the progress of a case is the 
ei^a^ement sheet (center form, page 335). My book- 
keeper dates a number of these several days in advance 
and files them in order according to date. As ei^age- 
ments are made, they are noted on this sheet. A note is 
also made of the amount of time that seems to be neces* 
sary for each case. If someone whom I have not 
previoxisly examined calls me up and asks for an ei^age- 
ment, I ascert^n as nearly as possible how much work 
he expects to have done, and allot him time accordingly. 
If be has only one tooth to be filled or extracted, I perhaps 
give him 15 minutes. If there are to be two or three 
fillings, I assign him 30 minutes, and so on. Presently, 
my sheet for the day is fairly well filled. 
Acardayateni "The ledger card is one of my most important 

tnaliivahnUe records. There is one of these cards for every person, 
no matter if he is a cash or a charge patient. On the 
front of the card is the record of work done for him, 
together with payments made, and a dif^p'am of his 
teeth, as on the examination blank. On the reverse dde 
of the card is a long list of prmted 'remarks.' These are 
used to indicate a patient's physical condition. Among 
these are such items as, 'addicted to use of drugs'; 
'bleeder'; 'told to return'; 'failed to return'; 'would not 
follow instructions,' and some 30 other items. 
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FIGURE 181 : Right before him on his desk each. Not only the date and amount of the 

this photographer has a file containing cards, order, but the kind of picture, subject, EUDoiint 

one for each customer. It takes only a few of money paidin advance and the amountdue 

minutca a day to keep a complete record of are also shown on this handy card "memo." 
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FIGURE 182: To take care of reorders one 
photographer puta the negative* in envelops 
and files them numerically on shelves ai 
shown in this picture. Then when Frank C. 



Nelson wants half a dozen ou>re prints, the 
little book gives his name and number under 
the "N'a." The negative is thua qiuckly 
located and the order can be filled at once. 
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"When I fill out one of these cards for a patient, I h 
place a checkmark opposite the notations that apply to ■* 
him. This information is not only valuable to me in 
my future treatment of this patient, but it is also a pro- 
tection to me in case of suit for malpractice. Every 
dentist or doctor, no matter how careful or how skilfxil 
he may be, is liable to be sued by a disgruntled patient. 

"As soon as a patient enters the reception room, my 
bookkeeper meets him or her with a courteous greeting 
and takes the name and address on a slip of paper. 
Of coiu'se, many of the regular cUents she recognizes at 
once. 

"Having obt^ed the name and address, she passes 
back into her office and glances through the file to see 
whether there is a ledger card already on file for this 
patient. If not, she quickly makes one out, merely 
entering the name and address at the top. The ei^f^e- 
ment sheet shows the appointment hour. If this patient 
is to have my attention next, the bookkeeper passes 
into the operating room, unseen by the waiting patient, 
and places the card on a ledge in front of my instrument 
case. I may be working on another patient at the time, 
but as I pass to and fro, getting my instruments, kneadii^ 
amalgam, or while I am waiting for the cement to harden 
in a crown I have just fitted to a tooth, I glance at the 
card and note all the information regarding the coming 
patient. 

"I am thus able to refresh my memory regardii^j the * 
patient's peculiarities and know just how to take hold „ 
of the case. I am also able to greet the patient with pi 
some such question as, 'Well, how are the two teeth I 
filled last August?' or 'How is the molar I filled two 
years ago?' When Mrs. Sefler discovers that I recall 
treating her three years ago, she is apt to think more 
cordially of me. 

"The card lies on the ledge nearly all the while I am 
treating the preceding patient. I almost always have 
two cwtis before me — that of the patient who is in the 
chair under treatment, and that of the one who is to 
enter the operating room next. 

"As soon as I finish treating a patient, I enter upon 
the card the quantity and kind of work done, and the 
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Utini the cardi price — so many extractions, gold fiUii^, AmftlgT^m 

tohalp In book- fillings, and treatments, or whatever the work waa. 

^'''^''' I let nothing prevent my making this entry immediately 

after I finish with the patient, no matter how great the 

rush. In this way no chai^ is forgotten. 

"Using the card as her guide, the bookkeeper now 

enters on the engagement sheet the quantity and kind of 

work done, the price, and whether charge or cash. The 

engf^ment sheet thus becomes a sort of day book. In 

the upper right-hand comer, the day's expenditures are 

entered from the petty cash, of which we always keep 

a small sum on hand. 

ThrM •fhetiva "The next task of the bookkeeper is to enter each 

dmikii on Mch item in a combined journal and general ledger, a page 

'' is reproduced in Figure 173 (top). Cash and charge 

work are, of course, kept separate, and another column 

shows payments made on account. In the last column 

the day's expenses are listed. 

"The entries on the ledger page include postings, of 
course, not only from my own engagement sheet, but 
from my assistants' also. Often it is necessary to 
transfer to these assistants certain patients who have 
been entered on my engf^ement sheet, but this causes 
no confusion, as the ledger cards are our chief guide. 
The totals on the ledger cards for the day must balance 
the totals of the two engagement sheets, and these in 
turn the ledger page. Thus we have three checks on 
our day's business. 
Thoadvantigiof "I still keep, in addition to these, an individual ledger, 
■ ledgor ^^^j gj,tgf jjj jt jj] charge accoimta and payments. I do 

this for the reason that there is a bare pos^bility that 
some card may be mislaid, which might mean the loss 
of considerable money. But, more important, if the 
customer has much work done, the card is soon filled; 
whereas in a ledger the accotmt can be extended indefi- 
nitely. When a customer's card is filled, I enter his 
name on a new card with a new number. This causes 
no confusion, as the cards are filed alphabetically. 

"All expenses outside of the petty cash — salaries, rent, 
new apparatus, supplies, and the like — we pay by check. 
My business account is kept entirely separate from my 
personal account. 
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FIGUKE 183: Sudi ■beets as this can be 
obtained blank so that the headings can be 
put in to suit indi^dual needs. With such 
blanks, distributing the expense is so umple 



a job that it may be done by nearly anyone. 
No matter what the business, it's wise to loww 
just where the money goes. This method goes 
a long way to keep your costs under control- 
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FIQURE 184: The surgeoa who uses this visualised in this way it's easy to tell whether 

graph is apparently a pretty good business or not pressure should be txtnight to bear on 

nun also, for he wants to know just how his delinquents. A graph like this is almost 

"busineai" stands. Wth his collectiona universally adaptable, it it declared by many. 
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MAKING YOUR OFFICE WORK FOR YOU 

"Each month we draw up a balance sheet, just as a 
manufacturmg business does, so I know exactly how I 
stand all the time. I am sure that any professional man, 
even one who hasn't a very extensive business, would 
find it profitable to put in some such ~^^tem aa this. 
He will quickly find that he stops so many leaks that the 
plan pays for itself. Furthermore, the professional man 
who is strictly businesslike in his methods compels the 
respect of his patients in a much lai^er measure than his 
easygoing brother. ' ' 

A firm of lawyers has a simple system which assures 
that the chaises will be uniform and that all work done 
will be charg^i for. 

"A 6 by 8 pad," says one of the firm, "is the basis of 
the sj^tem: it is our time card.' ' 

One sheet from this unique record is reproduced in 
Figure 174. Observe that this sheet is divided into 
sections. Each task which the lawyer takes up he 
notes on one section, and a full sheet is ordinarily sufii- 
cient for the record of one day's work. 

As soon as he finishes a task for which some client ia 
to be charged, the lawyer writes in the space, imder the 
heading "detail,' ' just what he has done. In the "charge 
to' ' column he notes the name of the client to whom the 
work is to be charged. In the final column at the right — 
the "amoimt" column — he notes the time that he has 
spent on this particular work; or, if the work constitutee 
a complete case by itself, he notes in the column the 
siun that he wishes to chaise his client. 

The time record is written in tripUcate. The orifpnal 
and the first carbon copy are thin sheets of paper, but 
the second carbon copy is taken on a strip of fairly 
heavy cardboard. Of these three sheets, the original is 
kept by the lawyer himself and is filed as a complete 
record of his work from day to day. The second and third 
sheets go to the office clerk. He keeps the second copy 
intact, and uses it as the basis on which to make postings 
to the other office records. The third copy he tears into 
strips aloi^ the perforated lines. 

Each case coming into the office is given a numb^, 
which the clerk writes in the column at the extreme left 
on the third copy of the time reoord. He files the sections 
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FIOUKE 185: Thii liniple ledger ibeet it out. It is perhap* adaptable to maay other 

ooe of the reooHs kept by ■ real estate man bumnewes irtiere bookkeepiiig muM ba 

for taA of hit properitea. It tbom where reduced to the aimpteit po«nbte torn. The 

the receipts coooe t mm and how *»'''^ ([oea "^^iffiatlmi" column ia a valtiablc feature* 



FiaUKE186: Theu 

iqmdinires for each . 

o that he ha* at a slance ■ dawification of n^oute or two a day. Total* nuv be taken 
acnunta. But Hia beat part of thit record off at the end of tlw month, if derired. 
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FIGURE 187: Perhaps you never thought which he can keep huntelf. That meanattiat 
of • dergjnuan as B businesa man and yet if be the records must be simple and eanly kept, 
is to be most eflective he should have records The three shown effectively meet the require- 
that will tell him ell he needs to know, and ments of one minister without ireat detaO. 
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RECORDS FOR THE ONE-MAN BUSINESS I 

according to these case numbers. In this way, all charges A dark htndl 
and the record of time spent tor any client are assembled ■" *• ntori 
conveniently in a single place, so that when a bill is to be 
rendered, a record of the total time given the case is at 
hand. 

A complete list of these chains is turned over to the 
clerk. He goes over them, and on each one refers back in 
his letter to find the amoimt of previous chaises against 
the same client. If the chaise is in accord with earlier 
ones, he bills the client accordingly. 

The clerk, as soon as charges against a client have 
been fixed, files "dead" all the cards standing against 
this client that have been considered in the charge. 
These are kept for a certain period as detail records, but 
a summing up of them, together with the amount of the 
charge, is entered against the client in a looseleaf ledger. 
When the client pays, he is, of course, credited in the 
same place. 

A time sheet used by the members of another firm is a Uma thwt I 
shown in Figure 175 on page 337. Only one copy of this *• lawyir 
sheet is made, and this is not so easily filed as the third 
carbon of the other time sheet. The distinguishii^; 
feature in connection with it is the column at the left, 
which shows the working day divided into 15-minuta 
periods. This record, at the end of the day, goes to the 
office clerk, who enters each charge — no matter whether 
it is expressed in hours or dollars — gainst the proper 
account; and at the billing period the amount to chai^ 
is determined. 

The complete set of books kept by a consultii^ engineer Two iimpis 
consists of a page-a-day diary and a small file box ^^^^^"J!^^ 
contmning 3 by 5 cards. The diary is a day book. The "" """ 
box contains time sheets and ledger. On the margin of 
each sheet in the diary all the hours from eight in the 
morning to six at night are printed with a rubber stamp. 
On each job he checks the hour of starting and stopping 
and writes- the name of the job alongside. This gives a 
complete time record. 

In this engineer's card index, which is alphabetically 
arranged, the individual job time cards are filed with the 
ledger cards — the ledger account first, and the time card 
whose entries are charged under that account behind it. 
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MAKING YOUR OFFICE WORK FOR YOU 

The en^eer postB his time from the day book to a 
time card, like that shown ia Figure 177. He totals these 
cards weekly, and multiplies the totals by the hour 
rate that he chaises. This cliai^e he places against 
the customer on the ledger card. 

Ledger entries have to be made only at the first of each 
month. Statements go out at the same time. Since the 
time cards are ah^ady in the file box behind the ledg^ 
cards, it is a simple job to make the entries. The en^ev 
keeps one ledger accoimt for general expense, and his 
experience shows that most of the day book entries go 
into it, unless these entries can be charged to specific 
jobs. Figure 178 on page 3^ shows the simple 
ledger card used. This method is perhaps especially 
well suited to the needs of the en^neer whose business is 
purely of a consulting nature. 

Another ei^ineer, one who makes it his business to go 
over the job on the ground, who watches the construction 
on occasional trips to the scene of operations, and is, on 
the whole, more immediately concerned with the actual 
work which he designs, finds a cost record absolutely 
necessary. 

He uses a time card very much like that used by the 
consulting engineer, and he supplements this with a cost 
card. In the case of the first engineer, time is practically 
the only element of expense and the entire stock in trade; 
but with the supervising en^eer many other items enter 
into account. Figtu« 179 on page 343 shows one of 
his cost cards. This particular one illustrates his work on 
the Taylorville bridge. 

All expenses connected with the design and super- 
vision of construction on the Taylorville brid^ he 
charges on this card. The sum total of both colunons is 
posted monthly to the ledger card, as in the case of the 
time sheet of the consultii^ engineer. 

"I keep these books with almost no loss of time," 
says this enjpneer. "The day book is, of course, marked 
as the various items come up. Every afternoon before 
leaving the office I post my time account to the time 
sheets. This takes perhaps five minutes or less, for I 
seldom work on more than four or five jobs, at an outside 
estimate, in a day. 
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PARISH NURSE RECORD 



FIGURE 188: Part of thia diurdi'a ectiv- The headings provide for all of the Inforou- 
Ity antoDB its pariahionere consistt of having tioa that the church ihould have and pavea 
nunea call upon them. To •yttematiie thia the way to cirais needed and worth-while 
work a record like thia has been devcned. atttntkn to memben of the concregation. 
355 
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"So I find that all the time I require is an hour or so 
each month to make out and mail the etatements, and 
pertiapa five minutes a day for postii^ my time records. 
Hiia small amount of bookkeeping, however, resiilts in 
an accurate cost record to chaise against every job." 

A pocket size note book, a sheet of paper, and a 3 by 5 
card give a well-known architect all the information he 
needs about the mon^ end of his budness. 

la the note book he jots down all the information he 
gets about projected buildii^, so that he can intelligently 
go after the prospective owners with a view to getting 
the architectural work. 

The desk sheet is a schedule of jobs under way. The 
architect does much of the superintending of jobs himself, 
and this record keeps him familiar with just what is 
being done on them. As soon as he has secured an owner's 
word to go ahead and draw up plans for a building, he 
makes an entry on this schediUe sheet. The sheet is 
illustrated in Figure 180 on page 343. Across the top are 
a number of column headings, each designating one 
particular phase of construction work, or work in the 
architect's office. Together, these headings constitute a 
list of all the things which the architect must see com- 
pleted according to specifications before he can report 
the buildii^; as satisfactory, to the owner. Under each 
general heading of this sort aic two smaller column 
headings, designated, in each case, by the letters S and F. 
The letter S stands tor "started," and F for "finished." 
AtaatedBystom Running down the column at the extreme left ude of 
J*JW"^'>|«" the schedule is a series of numbers, with one number 
to each line. As a job is received, it is given t^e next 
unoccupied line on this schedule, being known from 
th%t time forward through all operations in the office 
by the number it receives on the schedule. In the 
second column, which has for its general caption "detful,' ' 
one or two words are written to identify the buildii% 
concerned at a glance. 

Consider the first column headii^; at the top of the 

. schedule sheet, "preliminary sketches." On the Roth 

school building — number 3 — the record shows that these 

sketches were started February 25 and finished — that is, 

they received the owner's 0. K. — March 12. "Working 
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FIGURE IS9; Hereisthe"busiiKraai(I"or are rapidly adopting the methods and toob 

a lirm of lawyers. The young man takes care of business oHices. If they can do tt, it 

of all records and aeea to it that the lawyers should be easy for one business office to adopt 

get paid for tlieir services. The professions the plans and systems of another 



FIGURE 190: This is quite a businesslike should be carried just like any other business. 

looking office, more so than you might per- The secretary takes care of the records, 

haps expect in a church. But this clergyman correapondenre, and routine, thus leaving the 

believes that the church's business affairs clergyman free for more important duties. 
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FIGURE 191: Thia ledger page give* one 
phytidan the necessary infortnation about 
each ca*e and also lerves ai a record of the 
dioif ■ account. It is kept by the doctor's 



A clear and 
simple account of service* rendered, such as 
this, would help every bu^ness and profes- 
sional man to follow his affairs more doaely. 



FIGURE 192r E>esk drawera can often be FIGURE 193: The cross index on cards is a 

used handily to keep records, thus doing away valuable help to many correspondence files* 

with any necessity of leaving one's desk and As the idea of a file is to Hnd letters quickly, 

crossing the room to get needed information, should not every aid to this end be used? 
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drawings," the next column heading, were b^un im- 
mediately, March 13; and were finished March 25. 

These entries indicate bow the schedule is written 
up throughout. With this record, the architect has in 
front of him at all times an exact statranent of progress 
on every buildii^ for which he b responsible. He puts 
in the starting dates just as soon as the contractor begins 
the various portions of the work, and the finishing 
dates as soon as these are completed to his satisfaction. 
Therefore, he can glance across his schedule sheet at 
any time and tell exactly the condition of work on every 
one of his buildings. He can check up progress, and 
knows at once where construction on some building is 
falling behind; where, on another, it is satisfactory; and 
where, on a third, it is beating the schedule. 

In handling the rest of his office detail this architect 
is equally systematic. He has a number of large, canvas- 
covered folders, about 3 by 3}/^ feet in size, in which he 
keeps his sketches and drawings. These folders are 
filed in numerical order in small vertical racks, and each 
folder is taj^ed with a ntmiber corresponding to the 
rack in which it is kept. A simple index of the folders, 
of exactly the same kind as that written on the schedule 
sheet — so far as the information it {^ves is concerned — 
is pasted on a piece of cardboard. 

All drawings connected with a job are filed in its 
folder. When the building is completed and there is 
little possibihty that the drawings will be needed further, 
the folder is taken out of the current racks and put in 
a transfer rack. 

Each drawer oi the filing cabinet is supplied with 
numbered division cards, which correspond with the 
numbers on the schedule. All correspondence, contracts, 
specification sheets, and similar papers that have to do 
with a given job are filed in folders behind the correct 
division card. When a docimient refers to more than 
one job it is filed under the most important and a card is 
put in the other folders teUing where it may be found. 

This document and letter file is indexed with a card 
which exactly dupUcatea the information given on the 
card that indexes the folders for drawii^. And in the 
same way as in filii^ the drawings, the document folders 
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for completed jobs are placed in tJie less accee^ble drawers 
of the cabinet. This leaves the folders that are in regu- 
lar, day-by-day use close at hand, ready for immediate 
reference. 

The architect's time card is very ^mple. It merdy 
lists the half hours in a working day, one above the 
other. When he is workii^ on a job he checks off on 
the card tJie approximate time he spends on It. His 
draftsmen keep the same kind of cards. At the end 
of the day all the cards are assembled and filed in trays 
behind guide cards bearing the different job numbers. 

The architect pays himself a salary, which he figures 
on an hour baEos. When a job is completed he figures 
bis labor time cost from these cards and posts it as a 
lump sum to the page in the ledger in which the job is 
recorded. There is no wasted effort in keeping this 
record, as it gives a certain check on the cost of each 
job, and shows whether or not he has made a satis- 
factory profit. The pages of the ledger are numbered 
and indexed in the same way as the files. The Roth 
school building, for example, is detuled on ledger page 3. 

In addition to the ledger, the architect also keeps 
a small cash book to record incoming and outgoing 
moneys; and a journal of non-cash transactions from 
which he posts to his ledger. These records, altogether, 
require but a veiy small portion of his time — perhaps it 
is necessary to make half a dozen entries each day. 

A good feature of the numbering system which this 
architect uses is the way in which it can be extended to 
the numbering of drawing. Different drawings for the 
Roth school building, for example, can be numbered ac- 
cording to any method desired and will always be iden- 
tified as belonging to the Roth school building by having 
the figure 3 prefixed to the distinguishing number. Thus, 
a drawing bearing the number 3-117 might be a full size 
detail of the brickwork in the Roth school building. 

"I believe," says this architect, "with the few records 
I keep, I could bring an outsider in here and have him 
perfectly familiar with the routine of my office in ten 
minutes.' ' 

"At the end of each day," says a photographer, "I 
know exactly how much business I did durii^ the day. 
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and I can tell in a minute from my records whether I 4BniiiiiitHiitty 
took in more or less than on the same date in previous *'**''*,'''' "** 
years. I have the same knowlec^e for weekly, monthly, '"•'" 
and yearly periods. Moreover, I know what I spent 
during each day, week, month, or year, and I can tell 
how it compares with the figures for correspoadii^ periods 
of previous years. What I have done in this respect can 
be accomplished as eETectively in any one-man buEoness, 
I am siire.' ' 

This is valuable information and yet keeping his rec- 
ords requires less than 45 minutes a day. First, he enters 
the sittings consecutively in a register, one to a line, and 
each line is numbered. When a customer has a sitting, 
he records the name and address, the amount paid on 
deposit, and a few detiub concerning the pictiu*es that 
have been ordered, for futiu^ reference. At the end 
of the day these notations are posted to the cards shown 
in Figure 181 on page 345. One card is used to record all 
the details of one sitting, no matter how many positions 
may be taken. The canls are filed in alphabetical ord^. 
They contain a complete description of the whole trans- 
action, including the full amount received from the 
customer, the date, the size and style of the picture, the 
number deUvered, and the serial number that is given 
to the negative selected by the customer. 

These cards serve as a cross reference on the register. An euy way to 
They help locate the negatives if wanted, for the photog- * » r 
rapher can refer to the customer's name and get the *"'' 
number of the negative, which is filed numerically. 

The card is arranged to take care of dupficate business. 
The space at the bottom is used for this purpose, exact 
information about the transaction — amount ordered, 
price paid, and like facts — being entered there whenever 



In handling receipts, the cash register doea meet of 
the wori£. The business is on a purely cash basis, and 
whenever this photographer takes in money he registers 
exactly what it is for: that is, wheth^ it is a payment for 
duplicates from old negatives or a sum recaved on 
account. A payment on account in this case, is the sum 
that the customer pays in when he receives his picture — 
in other words, the balance between the amount paid on 
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depodt and the total amount charged. The picturea 
are deUvered only when the full sum is received. 

At the end of the day be enters the totals of these 
three sources of income in a book ruled as shown in 
Figure 183 on page 349. One page in this book represents 
a month. Eadi line represents a day. This method of 
entry makes the receipts record very compact. There 
are two "total" columns at the right. One is for the 
daily total, and the other is used to sum up receipts for 
the week and month. This book is kept strictly up to 
date, and it is possible to compare present buanesa — 
item by item — with the business for the corresponding 
day or period of preceding years, sunply by turning back 
in the book to the proper pages. 
■ This phot(^^pher enters his time, as well as his 
asastants', in the handy book shown in Figure 183 on 
page 349. The items making up overhead are also detailed 
and this makes it pc^sible to tell just how much is spent 
any day or week or month for any particular item, aa 
compared with other former periods. 

This book also records the amount of stock purchased, 
itemized under the headings" plates," " paper," "mounts," 
and "chemicals." The totals are carried in two columns, 
the same way as in the receipts book. 

With these simple records this photographer can show 
his bank his financial condition on a moment's notice. 

The entire bookkeeping system of an eastern real 
estate man is contained in one looseleaf book. The 
pages in this book are about 8 by II inches in size. In the 
front of this convement recoil there is a general day 
book, and property day books, one of the latter for each 
piece of real estate. These take the place of the old cash 
book and journal. 

The ledger contains only the regular balance sheet 
accounts and an individual profit and loss account ior 
each piece of property. In the back are miscellaneous 
memoranda, such as rates of depreciation, inventories, 
and the like. 

In the ehmination of expense accounts from the ledger 
lies a great saving of time and labor. In general the plan 
followed is this: 

First, in each property day book there are: 
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a. Cash received and spent columns Vl^l tf,g ledger 

b. Separate cohtmna for each kind of revenue and expense confaUni 

c. Cohimns for capital and miscellaneous debit and credit entries 

(reference to Figures 185 and 186 will show hov theee col- 



Second, all receipts and expenditures and other debits 
and credits in connection with any piece of property are 
entered in their respective columna each month. 

Third, in the ledger are: 

a. The net totals of the revenue and expense columns direct to the 

profit and loss account for that piece of property 

b. The totals of the cash colunms to the general cash aoeouot 

c. Each individual item in the miscellaneoua columns to the 

account indicated in the explanation column. 

Finally, the real estate man enters in the general day 
book such items as discounts received, interest received, 
collections, and other items which are not identified with 
any one piece of property; and also, at the «id of the 
year, the profit and loss balances of the individual profit 
and loss accounts, in order to get them into the general 
income account. 

To simphfy matters still further, instead of opening an 
account payable with every man who sends a bill, he 
simply puts the bill in hia tickler under the date on 
which it will be paid. When the due date arrives, it is 
paid by check and entraed as a cash transaction in the 
proper day book. 

"With so much of the monotonous routine of book- 
keeping eliminated," says this man, "I welcome my 
bookkeeping work as an opportunity to study the results 
obtained from the different pieces of property." 

A progressive pastor beheves that churches would be 
much more effective in their work if they were organized 
and run on business principles. In fact the careful 
records this pastor keeps of his flock should suggest 
better methods to many men with small business offices. 

"The activities of the church should center in the 
office," he says. "Comparatively few churches have 
effective offices. A real church office should be managed 
on the same principles as a good business office. 

"The person in charge of the business office should be 
thoroiighly well trained both as a secretary and book- 
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keeper and should be able to attend to matters of detail 
that arise. She (it is usually best to have a woman) 
should be capable of caring for all the correflpondenoe of 
the various members of the staff. She must meet people 
effectively. In a large church she may need one or more 
clerks, according to the size of the church. Of course, 
the office should be equipped with telephone and office 
E^pliances, and every letter that goes out should be 
typewritten and when necessary a carbon copy thereof 
ffied hi its appropriate place. In many churches the 
financial recoris are not kept in the church office. But I 
thinlr it better to have all the business transacted in the 
one place so that everything needed may be at hand. 

"The bmnan records of this department are highly 
important and those relating to membership should 
be in duplicate. I favor keeping these in a looseleaf 
ledger, which is preserved in a safe, while the same facta 
are dupUcated in a card system for the uses of the office. 
On this card of members, ^own in Figure 187, shoidd be 
not only the name of the church member but also of the 
entire family, for oiu* work should be with families 
as well as with individual members. In addition to 
this membership file, every church office will naturally 
have other files: prospective members, liste of men and 
of women, lists of societies and organizations, and the 
Uke. 
k "Careful records he back of the effective care of a 
congregation, and of all pastoral visitation. 

"It is my thought that there should be contact with 
every member at least once a month. I consider these 
contacts, whether by visit or lett^ or telephone, in the 
same way as a sales manager who checks up the work 
of his salesman. 

"Now, a business house may turn the entire establish- 
ment upside down to locate a lost penny. I would 
apply the same sort of method in finding the people of 
the neighborhood. If a member of the church is not 
present at service I want to know the reason why with 
just as much interest aa Smith shows in discovering why 
Brown has not been sending in orders lately. 

"The visitors turn in a card, shown in Figure 188, for 
each visit, giving the facts of the visit and, once a month, 
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we all meet in a general conference. In this conference 
we discuss specific cases. If a worker has had no succesa 
with a family, we talk over the case and by to find some 
way of reaching that fami^. There ia always a way of 
reachmg eveiytHie. This mi^t be called the science 
of rftli gi miH Baksmanshlp. Our problem, however, is 
not dmply to get people to church — ^it is tiie welfare of 
the home and of each m^nber of the home, in every 
possible way in which it may be pranoted by Uie church. 
A church ought to be indispensable to its people because 
of what it does for them. 

"In addition to the personal vinta, the best-managed 
cbiuthes get out letters to the coogr^ation, publish 
bulletins and, in general, use the index to keep the 
church always near to the people. They try to make 
the church an integral part of the life of the community — 
they will not let people fcnrget that they are alive and 
goii^ ahead. They make it more difficult to stay 
away &om church than to attend. 

"Althou^ the pastor ia the executive head, he can- 
not manage chturch aff^rs solely on his own initiative. 
He must have his o£Scial board, vestry, or sesdon, like a 
board of directors, that represents the church. I like 
a lai^ official board so that the best brains of the church 
may be in Ihe board. I want in this board all the clearest- 
headed and most progressive men and women in the 
church. I am willing they should differ widely in opinion 
as long as they allow free discussion and act by the 
decisdon of the majority. 

"Hie dull, sleeping chxutih belong to a past age. 
Zn fact, eaab. churches were always exceptions. We 
never should have such a pow^ul chiuxh today ^cept 
tiiat the churches of the past were very much alive. 
The modem church is in a divine sense a "selling" 
organization — it takes the precious values of religion, 
which are for time and eternity, and sees that they get 
to the people.' ' 
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CHAPTER XXUi 
GRAPHS THAT SHORT-CUT YOtJR WORK 

ETHER to cut prices to meet competitors' bida 
' waa the question before the house one night 
when the lights burned long in the office of a 
Eansas printii^ concern. The president, who was also 
the head of the sales force, was a poor hand with money 
and accounts, easily discouraged, and rarely lost an 
order without feeling that the concern waa destined to 
fail. As a business-getter he stood at the top. But 
buyers of printing knew his "panic" habit of mind and 
often forced him to shade prices until th^y scarcely 
cleared the coet sheets. 

Across the table sat the secretary-treasurer— :a younger 
man, self-confident, quick at ^ures and shrewd in money 
matters. As the "inside" head of the concern, he had 
followed the accounting for years and knew that the 
biuiness was having a steady and healthy, although 
slow growth. 

"But we've got to have the business," the older man 
waa saying. "We've been running this shop for four 
years and yet you have to skirmish every month to meet 
the paper bills." 

The secretary-treasurer turned over the books before 
him and read ^e figures year by year: plant inventwy, 
stock on hand, total budness done season by season, net 
profits, increase in average trade per customer, increase 
in number of customers, accounts receivable and so on, 
all down the line of bitsiness activity. 

"And there isn't fifty dollars that we won't collect," 
he concluded. "But we've got to carry our cttstomers a 
while." 

The set face of the older man showed the intensity 
with which he was attempting to compare the unfamiliar 
figures as they were read to him. 
366 
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" It soxinds all r^t, but how about our bank balance?' ' 
he inquired. "Aren't we actually as poor as ever? I 
don't see how we can afFord to tiun down a dollar's 
worth of business that helps to pay ninmng expenses.' ' 

Still the senior partner was more hopeful — ^for a day 
or two. Then he slipped back into his former discour- 
agement. The secretary said nothing. He was down 
at the <^ce almost every evening. A week later he 
asked his partner to stay down with him and go over some 
new figures he had worked up. 

"This is a picture of the business from the time we 
took it over,' ' he said, imroUiog a chart and pulling his 
chiur up to the table. Month by month and year by 
year, he had grouped and plotted the various figures 
he had read at the other meeting. First came the line 
^ving the inventory value of the business. It showed a 
continued increase. Following it came the other details, 
most of them indicative of prosperity. The bank 
balance made no great showing, but the next chart, 
'total quick assets,' counteracted the gloomy impression. 

"But here is what I especially want to talk about," 
said tiie secretary, after he had explained all the graphs 
accept the last two. "You believe that my prices are 
rather stiff, and I believe that we net more by letting 
business go rather than to take it with only a narrow 
mai^in to work on. Between these two price policies, 
the figures must decide. Here they are." He pointed 
to the remaining charts, on which he had compared 
cumulatively for a series of months the "office" business 
and the "outside" business, with the net profit each 
had paid. 

Forty POT cent of the total business bad been secured 
at an "ofSce" price based on sound cost figures during 
those months. And that forty per cent had earned 
nearly two thirds of the total net profit. 

"I see that you are right. Those charts have done 
me more good than anything I ever saw in my life," 
said the president, when, an hour later, the partners 
separated at the door. 

That there are many buedness men to whom account- Miny man doiri 
ing comes no more naturally than to this president is 
strongly indicated by the many instances where a busi- 
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FIGURE 194: SometinKi it ia well to keep 
dote tab on the inquiriea day by day, etpe- 
cinlly whoi a ipeoal "■■"!"' F !* on- 71u> 
chart givei the inquiriea received daily for 



five yean, and showi an interesting compari- 
aon by which to Judge the progress of the 
bunnesB from year to year, InquiricM, aa you 
see, are tabulated over a period of one montli- 




FIGURE 195: Taken together with figure FIGURE 196: The method of plotting 
196 on this page, thia graph waa valuable in Hlea cumulatively ^vea the -aww reault a* 
■howing a conditioa in the buaineas that might if they are plotted as daily totala, but tbe 
Dtherwiae not have been quickly evident, curves are much more eamly read aa ■ nik' 
368 
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PIOURE 197: If the salea for the current FIGURE 198: Valuable infonnatica can 

year were to take a temporary dip under often be obtained from grapha that tbow the 

tbo*eofla*t year, the curve would ibow it at tendency of abu^neaafixMn month to month 

■ l^anoe. Sudi a dip would bear inveatiBation. for auccessive yean, if plotted on one aheet. 
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FIOURB 199: Thii "year after year "graph FIQURE 100: Very often it bclpa to know 
•hows plainly bow the advettinns expenditure how the btom ii 



fluctuates. Taken togettier with other charta year. Thia aimple graph ahowa It to me 
it ia likely that the leaaona will be apparent, man mudt plwocr than mere figurea oould. 
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Then thwe't ths ness that had beea driving toward the rocks was eaaly 
^^iSi 0? brought around when the manager finally put his figures 

paphtitoo into graphic form. "Using graphs results in an experience 

like meeting a man or seeing a photograph of a person 
with whom you have corresponded," said one manager. 
The old-fashioned type of manager may have carried 
in his memory a certain group of figures, most of them 
lumecessary. From the three hundred business men who 
have helped with the study of working habite on which 
this article is based, however, it is evident tiiat und^ 
pressure of complicated accounting problems managers 
are learning to have figures sifted, to get rid of detail 
and to make the important points stand out in high 
reUef, as quotas by which to pace all departments. Get- 
ting at a glance all the necessary information is one of 
the little tricks by which efficient mam^ers spread th^ 
energies over more work. 
Whatthaycanbe Take the retailer as an example. ■ He wants to know 
madatDthmr gji about his investment, especiidly his stock. He 
must watch his rate of turnover, his costs, his gross and 
net income, and his profit. He may wish to follow a 
particular item, as advertising expense, or sales, by two 
dozen lines. 

Too much stock may be marked down; and it is for 
him to check on his buyers and advertising men. Sooner 
or later he will want to know which salespeople sell the 
most. Credits and collections, returns and complaints 
are to be controlled. Seasons and their effect on sales 
concern him. If his oi^;anization is to save time for 
customers be will want to picture the relation between 
tbe number of purchasers and the time of day or the 
day of ihe week. 

The professional man, the head of production, the 
office manlier, the head of a single department, similarly, 
have certain things to watch continually and others on 
occasion. Columns of figures are a tedious means (w 
keeping in touch with all these facts. Graphs, kept up 
by a clerk and based upon carefully detailed figures, 
give the manager his story at a glance. 
Puitlng riouret How to keep this moving picture of the essential 

trends, and from time to time to put a detail under the 
microscope, is so remarkably illustrated in the experience 
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FIQURB aOl; On page 374 you win find 
a deacriptian of how thia intereadng ' 'proph- 
txf" curve ia drawa and Died, PerhqM you 
cm OM one like thi« tx> advantOBe alw. 



FIGURE 303: Thi* eraph ahowi the rela- 
tion between adTertiiinf eipcnte, Inquiriea, 
and lalea. Am they all riae together it la evi- 
dent that the advertiaing money ia well apcDt. 




PIOURS 303: Thia graph not only com- 
pare* two yean' lalea for January but ahowa 
what brought them in. Aa a teat of aales 
plana It haa been found effective in one cffice. 



PIQiniB 304: When aeveral llnea 
■heet croaa and recroaa, making the 
hard to read, they may be drawn In d 
colon If it aeema deairable and more 
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How to mako of one concern, that, rather than attempt to give the 
*S!I!Sl"»i!"J'''''^ experiences which scorea of men have contributed for 
this chapter — for example, a record that enabled a 
depositor to foresee a bank failure three years in ad- 
vance, the sales thermometer in the office of Edwin 
Piper at the Battle Creek Sanitarium, the sales clock 
dial at the desk of Edward A. MacManus, general 
manager of the International Film Service, and the curve 
of gross business which enabled David Morantz at 
Kansas City to make the dull months of 1914 the banner 
months of 1915 — it seema sufficient to show in detail 
how, by graphic analysis, one business was wonderfully 
stimulated, the volume of sales expanded, and the net 
profit for two years made to bulk equal with those for 
the previous six. 

These results were made possible by C. K. Munns, 
an electrical engineer who became connected with The 
American Collection Service at Detroit. In this busi- 
ness very thorough records had been kept. These 
records, the engineer saw at once could be made to show 
the important facts about the business more clearly if 
plotted graphically, just as he had been accustomed to 
in his engineering work. A complete graphic record 
was accordingly built up. 
Eight probiomi As the production problem with this business has always 

"" "" been a aimple one, practically all ita important figures 

bear upon sales and finance. The graphic aoalysia took 
up: 

1. The amount of business by days, months and years 

2. The effectiveness of copy and mediums 

8. How often to repeat the (inquiry) advertisements 
4. The effectiveness of the foUow-up letters 

9. Classification of students by age 

6. Sales by territories 

7. Seasons in selling 

8. Income, costs, and profits. 

The charts used by Mr. Munns are shown on pages 
368, 369, 371, and 373. 

Important points to watch for are clearly brought out 
by the charts. For instance, take two of the charts 
on page 368 (Figures 195 and 196) which show the total 
sales day after day. 
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FIQURE 305: SomctimcB Bverasc figures 
■re better ttum the actual ooet from day to 
day, a> they eliminate what may be meanir.g- 
kn variationa and indicate eeneral tcndenctcs. 



PiaUKE 106: The relatkm between credit 
extended and ooUectioiia made ia important 
andttietendendeacaneatily beabown in any 
office by a curve like the one ahown above. 
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FIOURB 307: Whether you lue lettera to benefit. If the returoa are tabulated graphi- 

■•U good* or to collect nwney it ia easentiat cally aa in the chart ihoiwn here, it la caty to 

that you know whidi onea are the moat effect- pick out the lettert that really get the biuret 

hn, ao Uut they may be uaed to the utmoat reaulta. Why not try the plan out youraelf? 
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These two charts, built up daily from the office reports, 
enable the management to compare the same days and 
months for half a dozen years, so as to make the present 
September or October, if possible, the best in the business, 
and quickly to detect any slump in either the nimiber of 
inquiries or the sales secured from these inquiries. The 
March graph shows the sales for 1918 six days ahead of 
March, 1915, the best previous year, and eight days ahead 
of 1916. On the thirteenth of March sales stood at exactly 
the same point as on the thirteenth of February. The 
question naturally came up: "Are the follow-up letters 
pulling exactly as they did last month?" A detailed 
study of the letters showed that quite different letters 
were doing the best work in March than in February. 

In 1917 Mr. Munns had been foUowii^ the fluctuations 
in sales by charting the income each month separately 
as compared with the same months in previous years 
(Figure 200), and also the cumulative total to date for 
each year. In June he noticed that these lines were closely 
following the trend taken in 1914, when for a long period 
conditions were far from satisfactory. 

He at once worked out a "prophecy" curve (F^^ure 
201) to get some idea of what the buEdness needed to do 
the second half of the year. First he plotted the -actual 
business done from June to Decemb^ in 1914. Then he 
traced dotted lines for the supposed last half of 1914 and 
1917, assiunii^ that the business during the second half- 
year ran the same as during the first half. He did this by 
taking the total income up to June of each year, adding 
the May business to it for the July point, then the April 
business for the August point, and so on. 

This curve showed him that if he could hold up the 
second half of the year to the level of the first half, the 
business would be in satisfactory shape; but that the slump 
in the last three months of 1914 had been serious. The 
obvious step was to put the pressure on at once, and 
especially diuing the last three months of 1917, for extra 
gross income. How succes^uUy he did this may be seen 
by t^e line wMch represents the actual income secured 
during the last half of 1917. 

Beginning with the nintti of January, 1917, the daily 
sales for nine days tell below those of the previous year 
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eight :rean'operatiaaB, are Bbown five aets of that ahov pertiapa tbe more important ten- 
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FIOtmE 309: Do you know what propor- 
tion of the poadble cuatomeia in ■ territory 
are buying from you? Thia diart ahowi how 
one conoem findi out bow mucb of its share 



it is getting. On page 381 you can learn how 
audi a curve ia drawn. You may want to 
make one for yourself, and It Isn't such a Ug 
task to do it well as you perhaps might tUnk. 
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and took a line almost parallel to the unfavorable line 
of 1914. The purpose of the routine charts of a btimneas 
is to give warning of conditions like this, so that the 
manager can make a further diagnosis before it is too 
late. 

Mr. Munns, in order to find what part of his follow-up 
was at fault, divided the sales into (1) those brou^t in 
by his r^ular foUow-up of seven lett^s (2) those brou^t 
in by special follow-up number 8, and (3) those brou^t 
in by special foUow-up number 9 (Figure 203). When 
these figures were plotted for two years, it was evident 
that while the special follow-ups were doing exceptionally 
well, the regular follow-up was falling below its own 
record. 

"Which of the seven lettere was at fault?" was the 

next question. Mr. Munns turns the searchhght on ev&ry 

letter every wedc. Before he found the easiest way to 

do Urn, he tried several varieties of graphs. 

Somatimu It la His first plan was to draw four concentric circles, letting 

nMesswytotry the smallest one reprraent the first week of the month, 

JJ^**J|^ the next the second week. The difficulty with any 

record irregular graph, however, is the task given the eye in 

comparing areas of different sizes and shapes. Although 

there are a dozen ways to picture figures, comparison is 

strongest when all the dimensions but one are standard. 

The next plan Mr. Munns tried was to draw a column 

one space wide and twenty spaces high to indicate that 

lett^ munber 1 had brought in 20% of the income for 

the week; adjoining it were the percentages for the 

second, third and fourth weeks. 

How to show But the income varied so greatly that these percentage 

• w-e columns proved deceptive. So the plan finally adopted 

(Figure 207) is to show the income in dollars which each 

letter brings each successive week, month after month. 

This arrangement instantly tells everyone in the office 

which letters are least profitable, and does so much more 

clearly than statistics of returns per thousand, though 

these also are available for any letter tiiat is being 

watched. 

One of the most interestii^ in this series of charts is 
that which shows the runnii^ increase in the number of 
inquiries, the number of orders, and the percentage of 
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FIGURE 310: Many men can read graphs graph ihow* the tendency of the buainew 
when mere colunuu of figurei would not give from month to month. The **aet profit" 
them the information they want. That's curve ia fbund by taking the difference be- 
why ■om«ny"makepicture«of facta." Tbia tween the other two — « valuable "curve." 
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378 MAKING YOUR OFFICE WORK FOR YOU 

Curvetare orders to inquiries (F^ure 205). For all theae curves, 

plotted Hkfl thli a column of figures b first worked that showB for 
each January, February, and the following months, the 
total number of inqxiiries or orders for the previous twelve 
months. Each month the current sum is added and the 
tail-end figure dropped. 

On the cross-section paper, the vratical lines represent 
the month's record year after year, and the horizontal 
ones, the nimibers of inquiries dr orders. For each month 
the proper cross hne is foimd and a dot made. These 
are then connected, giving a steady or "averse" curve 
which will not fluctuate violently, and imder favorable 
conditions should fdiow a gradual rise. 
ThfMMirvM Figure 205 pictures the numb» of inquiries ^adually 

eouM be widaly increasing and the number of orders (with two exceptions) 
^ijj*'* increasing still faster, or, in other words, the inqiiiriea 

becoming better or more efficiently handled. It also 
indicates that the percentage of orders secured from 
inquiries has risen to an almost level plateau, which sug- 
gests practical perfection under the conditions. 

What this series of charts did for Mr. Mimns' mail 
sales, a similar series coiild do for a collection department, 
a sales force or a store. A Boston sales manager keeps 
column after column of figures to show all the calls made 
by his salesmen and what came of each. Such informa- 
tion might be easier to use, and have more use, if put in 
a graph. 

A chart which has meant much to Mr. Munns' bu^esa 
is shown in Figure 208. It is a study of the number of 
studente in each state as compared with the ntmiber of 
people amoi^ the state's population who count as good 
prospects. This number of prospects (male whites 
between certain ages) in each state was first secured from 
the census statistics for 1910. 

The column of figures as arranged from the highest 
number down to the lowest, by states — Pennsylvania, 
New York, Ohio, Texas, and Illinois leading. The 
next step was to compile the number of actual students in 
each state. 
CharUng The total number of prospects divided by tiie total 

number of orders gives a basis for chartifig the two 
factors together; in other words, a space on the chart 
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GRAPHS THAT SHORT-CUT YOUR WORK 

equivalent to a thousand proepecta ia also equivalrait, c 
say, to five orders, making comparison simple. * 

The orders are then plotted state by state, the dots 
joined by lines, and the areas colored. Those below the 
line indicate bodies of prospecta not yet sold up to 
quota, and the areas above the line indicate those states 
where, for some reason, usually known, sdlii^ has been 
intensive. 

The roimd dots indicate changes in this sales total up 
to 1916. Many of the newer fields are brang still more 
heavily worked at the present time and a new chart 
based on the 1920 census is likely to show comparisons of 
extraordinary interest. 

The value of a chart similar to this to any salee manager 
with diatrict men in the field ia evident. Where aectional 
advertising, for example, b being used, such a chart, 
coupled with a knowledge of local conditions, makes for 
even distribution. 

A line showing by its ups and downs the number of p 
students of each age from fifteen to aeventynDdd sheds 
another light on the aelling problem. That the majority 
of the students are between twenty and thirty years of 
age, and that, after thirty, men seem to take stock of 
themselves about once in five years, with a constantly 
decreasing number risking a shift, are facts of distinct 
value to the men who write the advertising copy and the 
sales letters, and choose the advertising mediums. 

To keep the mam points of the business constantly 
before everyone concerned, Mr. Munna has reduced much 
of this type of foregoing information to simple block and 
line graphs, by month and year, which are grouped on two 
lai^ wall charts. One of these is reproduced herewith 
(Figure 209). 

A chart which is not reproduced has a curve repre- 
senting business conditions (Mr. Munns also nuuntains 
for forecast purposes a curve — not reproduced in this 
chaipter — showing the percentage of commercial failures 
to concerns in business). Below thia " prosperity curve" 
appear in jaj^ed peaks and valleya, month by month 
from 1910 to 1913, the number of inquiries, the total 
gross income in dollars, the total tuition in dolhuB and 
the total spent for adverti^ng. Across these curves, 
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FIOUKB 211: It'i often well tokeeppur- PIOURB 313; Aswn it often aeenu best to 

duaea and ezpeiue* in line with receipa. regulate the amount of credit bunneaa by tbe 

That's what tlUa sheet ahowt. A dangeroua amount of caah aalea, Thia graph showa tbe 

tendency ahowa In plenty of time to atnp it. tendendei oloog thia line, aa yoa can aee. 




FIOURE ai3: Expenae i» an item which PIGURB 314: Tbe total aalea by daya arc 

evciy buwneaa man knows that it paya to plotted here with feference to average daily 

watdu Orapha are weU adapted to thia uae. aalea of the preceding ye«. Thia ia Intereat- 

Tbow reproduced above give ooe applicatica. iiMC when compared with general buaineN. 
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GRAPHS THAT SHORT-CUT YOUR WORK 381 

arranged in a horizontal line for each year, appear in A tested graph 
large blocks for quick comparison the total number of JSIlS'iJ^lii^ 
inquiries, the total income, the total tuition, the total ^^° 
advertifflng; and, in yellow — ^perhaps the color is used 
purposely, to indicate the gold left in the pan — the total 
net profit year by year. 

The oth^ wall chart (figure 209} develops in annual 
columns of eqtial widt^ and varying h^ght the adver- 
tisii^ coet, the number of inquiries, t£e number of 
ord^ the sales, the net profit, the advertising per 
inquiry and the inquiries per dollar spent for adver- 
tising; tiie percentages of inquiries per orders, of sales 
per inquiry and per order; the profit per inquiry, the 
profit per dollar spent for adveri^ising, the profit per 
order, the profit per dollar of sales, and the advertidng 
per dollar <^ sales. This group of comparisons guards 
evoy loophde through which profits mi^t possibly 
get away fiam us. 

The net profit is variously shown by charts which could hdw to show net 
not, on account of space limitations, be r^roduced in profits in graphic 
this chapter. In one of these charts, by means of columns ^™' 
of equal width and varying height, the gross income, the 
gross profit and the net profit for 1917 are laid over one 
another. Each year has a similar sheet. The per- 
centages of net profit to groes income and to gross income 
less side lines are strikingly shown in another chart in 
which the precipitous rise in the rate of net profit since 
the business came to be directed by means of graphs — 
nearly 300% — ^is extraordinary testimony to the value of 
good oi^anization and cooperaticm under management 
which is closely informed td the trend of affairs. 

"I have found," sa}^ Mr. Munns, "that it does not OrapMeeharts 
take long for curves to convince the skeptical. They 
will finally cause everyone to watch the changes faith- 
fully every day and refer to tiie monthly and yeuiy 
graphs to settle any dispute. 'Without them, the busi- 
ness manner can guess; but with them, he not only 
knows where he stands, but can predict more correctly 
than in any othear way. So I have come to decline an 
argument in our business until I can get the evidence 
before me in graphic form. And when I have done 
this, it is rarely necessary to argue." 
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How graphs can You may feel inclined to say, "Oh, well, that's all 
be uBod to ad- right for the big business that can afford a lot of fancy 
con^n,«m^or ^ork. My business is too small either to need or to 
ivsa afford graphs.' ' 

But on pages 377 find 380 aie shown five charts 
used in his "small but growing" business by a pro- 
gresdve Canadian business man. Perhaps these charts 
are one of the reasons his business is growing. Cer- 
tainly, you'll f^p*ee, it's mighty valuable to be able 
to "see" a business as he does. And he says: "It does 
take a few minutes a day, but I find it the most profit- 
able way I can spend that time." 
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